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A  Persistent  Young  Man  Establishes  Himself  in 

Leipzig.  1814 


JILntering  one  of  the  seven  narrow  gates  of  Leipzig  a  century  ago 
was  like  slipping  into  a  tight  little  stronghold,  a  world  sufficient  in 
itself.  There  was  then  little  more  to  Leipzig  than  what  is  still  called 
the  "inner  town,"  the  Alte  Stadt.  Approaching  it,  one  beheld  amidst 
flat  meadow  and  wooded  land  a  solid  front  of  masonry,  partly 
wall,  partly  houses,  with  not  so  much  as  a  crevice  between  them. 
Lacking  the  vantage  of  any  elevation  whatsoever,  the  medieval 
builders  of  Leipzig  had  achieved  an  impregnability  of  compactness. 
The  Ring,  the  encircling  band  of  open  land,  in  ancient  times  a  safe- 
guard against  stalking  foes,  had  long  been  a  verdant  parkway,  a 
favorite  promenade  when  the  weather  was  fine.  The  Ring  was  the 
Leipzigers'  escape  from  their  cloister  of  unrelieved  stone  and 
brick.  For  generations  they  preferred  to  dwell  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Alte  Stadt.  They  were  contented  with  their  crowded  quar- 
ters, the  narrow  streets,  the  buildings  ranged  in  solid  blocks,  three 
or  four  stories  high,  with  steeply  pitched  roofs  breaking  out  in 
another  story  or  two  of  gabled  windows.  The  architecture  of 
Leipzig  bespoke  its  culture  and  its  point  of  view:  a  certain  baroque 
elegance  in  superstructure,  a  genuine  effort  toward  beauty,  and 
beneath,  a  plain,  common-sense  solidity. 

The  burghers  of  Leipzig  nurtured  and  guarded  with  the  same 
caution  their  material  and  their  spiritual  wealth.  The  arts  and  letters 
were  not  a  flowering  of  leisure,  but  an  integral,  civic  activity.  Spirit 
and  substance  were  as  closely  intermingled  in  their  thoughts  as 
the  complex  of  houses  in  their  streets,  where  private  dwellings, 
shops,  printing  plants,  warehouses,  churches,  university  buildings, 
all  shouldered  each  other  and  merged  into  a  single  life.  Leipzig, 


publishing  more  books  than  any  other  city  in  the  world,  looked 
upon  them  alike  as  a  commercial  and  an  intellectual  opportunity. 
The  sight  of  pious  folk  in  Holy  Week  rumbling  in  on  their  carts 
from  miles  around  to  celebrate  the  Mass  in  Leipzig's  fine  churches 
suggested  a  timely  moment  for  barter.  The  fair  at  Mass  time  became 
the  Messe  forevermore.  The  streets  were  solid  with  booths,  penny- 
catching  jugglers  or  sword  swallowers  lining  up  with  farmers  and 
their  produce,  with  traders  in  goods  of  every  imaginable  sort.  Books 
were  stacked  to  bewilder  the  eye.  Everybody  and  everything  flour- 
ished; every  housewife  took  lodgers  and  slept  on  the  floor;  the 
shops,  churches,  inns,  music  halls — all  were  crowded. 

The  Leipziger  was  a  deliberate,  an  independent  thinker.  A  cafe 
table,  preferably  in  the  open,  a  seidl  of  beer  or  a  cup  of  the 
proverbially  thin  Saxon  coffee  was  sufficient  to  loosen  his  thoughts 
and  his  tongue  on  anything  from  class  revolution  to  the  destiny  of 
the  arts.  University  students  (and  plain  citizens  too)  set  the  pace  in 
subversive  haranguing  in  the  Kaffeebaum  on  Fleischergasse.  An 
aura  of  learning  hung  about  the  alleys  and  beer  taverns,  where 
students,  in  the  tradition  of  their  predecessors  Goethe,  Jean  Paul 
Richter,  Fichte,  or  Klopstock,  frequented  the  same  haunts  to  dis- 
cuss subjects  profound,  insurrectionary,  or  bawdy.  One  of  these 
resorts  was  the  very  same  "Auerbach's  Cellar"  perpetuated  in 
Goethe's  Faust,  an  unsavory  hole  in  the  wall  down  a  narrow  lane, 
where  the  flower  of  the  University  still  tippled  and  bawled  swinish 
songs. 

So  the  Leipziger  could  look  an  aristocrat  from  Dresden  or 
Weimar  straight  in  the  eye,  comfortably  aware  that  his  community 
of  plain  business  folk  with  no  nonsense  or  frills  about  them  had 
built  an  intellectual  center  comparable  to  Paris,  cradled  in  their 
University  not  only  a  Goethe,  but  generations  of  poets  and  savants, 
cultivated,  published  and  performed  music  as  did  no  other  city  in 
Europe.  He  could  point  to  a  culture  at  least  as  illustrious  as  any 
that  existed  by  the  sufferance  or  purse  string  of  ducal  princes  in 
other  German  towns. 

Leipzig  was  the  outstanding  example  of  a  town  which  took  its 
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music  seriously  enough  not  to  leave  it  either  to  the  patronage  of  a 
court  or  to  the  dabbling  of  amateurs.  First  of  all,  there  were  the 
Gewandhaus  concerts.  The  Gewandhaus,  or  "Clothiers'  Building," 
so  called  as  if  in  defiance  of  all  that  was  courtly  elsewhere,  was 
indeed  a  converted  warehouse,  a  four-square  structure  on  the  Neu- 
markt,  crowding  an  alley,  without  portico,  column  or  approach. 
One  set  foot  in  its  door  directly  from  the  street,  climbed  many  nar- 
row steps  to  subside  exhausted  in  the  rigid,  pew-like  seats  of  the 
narrow,  bare-walled  hall.  Once  a  loft,  it  had  been  transformed  to 
more  elegant  uses  at  the  instance  of  Biirgermeister  Wilhelm  Miiller 
in  1 78 1,  by  vote  of  the  town  council,  on  the  general  realization  of 
the  need  for  public  orchestral  concerts.  At  the  end,  above  the  stage, 
was  inscribed:  Res  Severa  est  Verum  Gaudium. 

The  music  that  issued  from  beneath  that  chilling  inscription  was 
enshrined  (if  not  enshrouded)  in  the  spirit  of  conservatism  which 
cherishes  and  preserves  music's  past — a  commendable  principle,  to 
be  sure,  when  that  past  is  grossly  disregarded  elsewhere.  The  "sub- 
scribers" were  wary  about  accepting  any  new  manifestation  of  their 
art,  especially  anything  which  strayed  from  traditional  form.  The 
exception  was  Beethoven,  a  wild  and  challenging  spirit,  whose  essen- 
tial nobility  somehow  shone  through  and  kept  him  in  high  standing 
with  the  good  tradesfolk.  The  torch  of  Beethoven  was  never  allowed 
to  flicker  at  the  Gewandhaus. 

The  subscription  audiences  expected  more  of  their  concerts  than 
the  members  of  semi-sociable  orchestral  societies  elsewhere.  The 
ranks  of  the  players  at  the  Gewandhaus  were  purely  professional. 
There  alone  were  symphonies  played  as  a  whole  and  listened  to  with 
serious  attention,  not  merely  thrown  in  as  a  stop  gap  between  a 
singer  and  a  virtuoso  in  the  order  of  the  evening.  The  insistence  of 
Leipzig  upon  its  orchestral  music  did  not  extend  to  such  matters 
as  discipline  or  ensemble;  a  performance,  decidedly  above  anything 
to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Central  Europe,  was  still  a  scratch  affair 
by  any  modern  standards.  The  conductor  as  dominating  figure  had 
not  yet  made  his  appearance  in  the  world  of  1830.  When  Pohlenz, 
the  nominal  "leader,"  undertook  so  important  a  work  as  Beethoven's 
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Ninth  Symphony,  he  did  not  rise  to  direct  until  the  time  came  to 
give  the  chorus  its  cues.  It  was  probably  better  that  he  did  not,  for 
that  enigmatic  music  was  far  from  clear  in  his  own  head. 

The  Gewandhaus  subscribers  were  inclined  to  take  the  music  of 
Beethoven,  like  the  quality  of  the  performances,  pretty  much  on 
faith.  Richard  Wagner,  who  was  often  there,  once  wrote  of  the 
"simple  ingenuousness  of  the  Leipzig  public."  This  public  was 
content  with  operatic  performances  at  the  Altes  Theater  which, 
sometimes  tolerable  as  to  cast,  were  far  less  lavish  than  the  produc- 
tions in  Dresden.  There  were  choral  performances,  abundant  if  not 
too  polished,  from  the  choirs  of  the  Thomas  and  Pau liner  churches. 
The  orchestral  concerts  of  the  Euterpe  Society  in  the  "old  Shooting 
Gallery"  outside  the  town  could  best  be  described  as  well-intentioned. 
They  had  sprung  from  the  desire  of  University  students  to  make 
music  together.  They  became  a  trial  ground  for  modern  music 
excluded  from  the  Gewandhaus,  but  remained  semi-amateur. 

The  amateurs,  the  Kunstfreunden,  took  possession  of  the  arts  in 
the  early  century  by  their  very  numbers.  They  confronted  one  at 
every  turn.  The  arts  were  still  cultivated  at  the  courts,  but  the  newly 
emergent  middle  class  captured  the  main  current  as  they  gathered 
in  a  hundred  parlors  of  Central  Europe,  to  recite  affecting  poetry, 
sing  songs  in  similar  vein  or  combine  in  chamber  music.  What  came 
forth  was  always  sentimental,  usually  hit  or  miss  in  quality,  occa- 
sionally distinguished.  Leipzig,  the  very  center  of  middle-class  cul- 
ture, produced  a  perpetual  round  of  music  in  private  houses. 
Musi^partien,  given  on  every  hand,  made  up  for  lack  of  discernment 
with  a  persistent  eagerness.  If  the  performers  were  tolerable,  all  were 
attentive  and  delighted;  if  they  were  shrill  and  rough,  the  company 
would  make  cheerful  amends  by  additional  conversation,  food  and 
wine.  When  a  celebrity  visited  Leipzig,  such  as  Louis  Spohr  in 
1804,  he  was  invited  about  and  lionized  accordingly.  Spohr  treated 
his  amateur  hosts  to  a  quartet  from  Beethoven's  Opus  18,  then  quite 
unknown — unknown  even  to  the  three  local  musicians  who  came 
forward  to  assist  him.  The  attempt  of  the  four  was  soon  drowned 
out  by  an  undercurrent  of  chatter,  and  Spohr,  protesting,  was  told 
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that  the  early  Haydnesque  quartet  was  "incomprehensible."  The 
incomprehensibility  can  probably  be  put  down  to  the  performance, 
which  one  good  violinist  could  hardly  have  saved.  At  any  rate,  the 
story  need  not  be  a  black  mark  against  Leipzig  taste,  for  Spohr  had 
had  the  same  experience  in  Berlin. 

At  functions  of  this  kind,  and  at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  the 
season  1814-1815,  there  was  usually  to  be  seen  a  lean  figure  in  neat 
black,  who  made  himself  known  as  Friedrich  Wieck,  a  piano 
teacher  ready  to  receive  pupils.  Though  he  was  no  more  than 
twenty-nine,  he  carried  the  air  of  the  pedant,  accentuated  by  the 
high  neckcloth  and  the  hard  line  of  jaw  and  chin.  There  was 
something  in  Wieck  that  forbade  contradiction;  he  had  the  unyield- 
ing features,  the  tone  of  finality,  found  in  the  kind  of  person  who 
knows  no  speech  but  that  of  assertion.  He  was  a  musician  of  strong 
beliefs  and  enthusiasms.  The  asperity  in  his  glance  could  be  trans- 
formed to  ardor  for  his  subject;  solemnity  could  lighten  into  humor 
— a  biting  kind  of  humor.  A  man  of  piety,  of  sentiment,  of  quick 
intellectual  penetration,  Wieck  had  the  apparent  qualifications  of 
his  calling. 

He  was  quite  willing  to  be  taken  at  his  own  valuation,  but  some- 
how evaded  reference  to  such  matters  of  his  past  as  schooling,  tech- 
nical equipment,  diplomas.  The  truth  was  that  he  had  never  so 
much  as  come  in  sight  of  those  blessings.  The  village  of  Pretsch, 
his  birthplace,  had  as  little  to  offer  as  most  rural  communities  of 
Saxony — nothing  more  than  a  town  band,  assembled  under  a  Stadt- 
musicus  to  toot  or  scrape  at  anything  from  a  wedding  to  an  impro- 
vised oratorio  performance.  Wieck  was  not  content  with  this  kind 
of  small  music  making.  He  craved  something  circumstance  had 
withheld  from  him.  How  he  made  his  way,  with  no  money,  no  good 
teacher,  no  helpful  advice,  to  a  deep  and  genuine  understanding  of 
his  art  in  its  larger  sense,  is  as  much  a  mystery  as  what  gave  him  his 
sharp  appetite  for  beauties  he  had  never  known.  Wieck  had  a  posi- 
tive genius  for  making  the  most  of  lean  pickings.  His  ultimate 
achievement  can  be  attributed  to  native  shrewdness,  an  incredible 


persistence  and  an  astonishing  capacity  for  music.  No  one  is  more 
jealous  of  his  standards  of  beauty  than  he  who  has  realized  them  by 
the  desperate  rejection  of  the  complacent  shoddiness  around  him. 
He  was  keener  in  the  possession  of  his  broad  musical  understanding 
for  having  fought  his  way  to  it,  inch  by  inch.  He  remained  the 
fierce  custodian  of  his  self-won  faith.  It  is  thus  that  fanatics  are  bred. 

Friedrich  Wieck  was  born  in  1785,  to  a  modest  provincial  couple — 
a  tradesman  in  reversed  circumstances,  and  a  pastor's  daughter. 
Barred  by  delicate  health  from  robust  pursuits,  quick,  eager  and 
impressionable  by  nature,  he  developed  a  capacity  for  knowledge. 
Pretsch  possessing  no  school,  a  friend  was  found  who  could  furnish 
the  funds  for  lodging  and  tuition  in  the  neighboring  town  of 
Torgau.  Friedrich's  mother  sent  him  bread  and  butter  by  the  driver 
of  a  delivery  cart  which  plied  between  the  two  towns — cold  fare 
pieced  out  by  an  occasional  bowl  of  soup  from  the  family  cauldron 
of  his  landlady.  A  more  comforting  windfall  was  an  occasional 
invitation  to  dinner  at  the  house  of  another  friend  he  had  made, 
the  lawyer  Schultze.  "This  cheered  me,  weak  and  sensitive  as  I 
was,"  he  wrote  later,  "and  the  good  food  which  I  enjoyed — gen- 
erally roast  mutton  with  beans  or  peas — revived  and  strengthened 
me  during  the  best  part  of  the  summer." 

Wieck,  with  his  seriousness  and  application,  was  forever  inspiring 
somebody  to  give  him  a  hand  across  a  ditch.  He  learned  to  play  the 
fiddle  from  a  town  musician,  the  organ  from  another  who  also  gave 
him  points  in  the  writing  of  dance  music.  He  got  hold  of  an  old 
table  clavier,  almost  slept  with  it,  and  sat  hungry-eyed  as  an  illus- 
trious visiting  piano  teacher  gave  lessons  to  a  more  prosperous  citi- 
zen. From  this  notable  he  had  a  half  dozen  free  lessons  of  his  own. 

Wieck  went  home  talking  of  devoting  himself  to  music,  but  his 
simple  parents  could  only  shake  their  heads  helplessly  over  anything 
so  remote  and  so  unproductive.  Their  son  was  compelled  for  the 
time  being  to  agree  with  them.  The  chance  crumbs  he  had  been  able 
to  gather  from  the  tables  of  musical  learning  were  no  surety  of  a 
career.  His  mother  urged  the  ministry,  the  vocation  of  her  family 
tradition,  the  most  glorious  she  knew,  and  when  the  opportunity 
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offered  for  a  tuition  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  he  could  not 
see  his  way  to  refusing  the  opportunity.  He  was  duly  enrolled  at 
the  Theological  College.  The  crack-toned  and  rickety  table  clavier 
was  tenderly  transported  with  his  chest  to  Wittenberg.  Wieck  gradu- 
ated with  honors  in  three  years,  preached,  as  neophyte,  his  first 
sermon  from  a  Dresden  pulpit,  as  if  to  show  all  and  sundry  his 
entire  mastery  of  what  he  had  set  out  to  do.  Thereupon,  he  foreswore 
the  cloth  for  once  and  all.  He  would  have  made  an  excellent  preacher. 
There  was  a  strong  vein  of  religious  piety  in  him.  Stern,  intractable, 
addicted  to  moralizing,  capable  of  fervor  in  belief,  he  would  have 
cut  an  exemplary  figure  before  any  Lutheran  congregation.  Yet  there 
gnawed  within  Friedrich  Wieck  a  longing  for  music.  The  one 
assurance  of  a  livelihood  in  music  was  by  teaching.  He  had  examined 
and  informed  himself  on  every  side  of  the  problem,  could  command 
respect,  could  turn  a  neat  maxim.  But  what  was  most  important, 
he  possessed  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  music,  and  could  impart 
that  enthusiasm. 

He  engaged  his  services  with  a  private  family  as  tutor  to  a  young 
boy.  The  position  was  humbler  and  less  remunerative  than  the  parish 
he  could  well  have  had.  For  another  it  would  have  meant  the  differ- 
ence between  becoming  a  prominent  and  favorably  regarded  figure 
in  a  community,  and  sinking  into  the  obscurity  of  the  servants'  quar- 
ters in  someone's  household.  A  good  intellect  could  not  be  more 
effectually  buried  from  the  world's  notice  than  in  a  resident  tutor- 
ship. Wieck  was  looking  ahead,  and  taking  care  of  the  present  too, 
with  his  own  devices  for  pushing  himself  to  the  fore.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  instruction  of  the  young,  with  reference  to  his  imme- 
diate charge.  The  tutor  at  the  start  revealed  himself  capable  of 
clear  thought  and  expression,  an  enlightened  theoretician  well  ahead 
of  his  time.  Flexibility,  adaptability  to  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  pupil  in  hand,  Wieck  could  not  stress  too  highly.  "One  must 
not  merely  be  able  to  drill  the  pupil,  but  must  take  pleasure  in  one's 
calling,  cultivate  an  animated  manner,  and  have  the  power  of  inter- 
esting the  pupil  in  his  work.  My  principle  is:  teach  a  talented  child 
anything  he  can  understand  and  that  attracts  him,  if  it  is  likely  to 
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be  useful  in  contributing  to  his  development,  without  being  over 
anxious  about  his  age.  .  .  ."  The  pedagogue  who  proclaimed  him- 
self with  such  eloquence  was  no  stuffy  knuckle-rapper.  He  knew  his 
Rousseau,  was  up  to  the  minute  in  the  theory  of  education. 

Where  another  tutor  would  seldom  have  made  his  way  into  the 
drawing  room,  Wieck  was  somehow  always  in  evidence  when  there 
were  important  visitors,  particularly  musical  ones.  These  found 
themselves  listening  to  a  lank  and  anemic  young  man  who  spoke 
burning  words  of  his  beliefs  and  hopes.  Somehow  they  could  not 
quite  forget  that  pathetic  eagerness,  and  when  occasion  later 
offered,  he  took  care  to  revive  their  memories. 

Wieck  was  chained  by  necessity  to  tutorship  for  the  best  years  of 
his  youth.  When  he  had  saved  enough  to  make  a  start  on  an  inde- 
pendent basis,  he  looked  with  longing  upon  Leipzig.  He  asked 
leave  of  absence  to  go  there,  pleading  need  of  medical  attention. 
Once  arrived,  he  looked  about  with  the  idea  of  making  himself  a 
free  and  independent  teacher,  a  respected  member  of  that  beehive 
of  musical  activities. 
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An  Artist  Is  Born.  iSig 


I"1  riedrich  Wieck's  first  act  on  entering  Leipzig  was  to  look  for  an 
acquaintance.  With  Wieck  one  acquaintance  was  always  a  stepping 
stone  to  more.  He  had  an  unbelievable  flair  for  insinuating  himself 
into  the  houses  of  important  people.  This  time  he  found  his  man  in 
Streubel,  who  had  once  been  his  fellow  student  in  Wittenberg  and 
was  now  Police  Superintendent  of  Leipzig.  Streubel  knew  many 
musicians;  he  arranged  a  reception  for  his  friend,  and  invited  them 
all.  Some  helpful  introductions  came  of  this  affair,  notably  the  warm 
friendship  of  Johann  Friedrich  Rochlitz,  editor  of  the  Allgemeine 
Musi\alische  Zeitung,  a  writer  highly  and  widely  respected,  the 
leading  critic  of  Leipzig,  and  among  other  things  President  of  the 
Gewandhaus  Society.  It  developed  in  conversation  that  Rochlitz 
shared  Wieck's  experience  of  having  been  put  through  the  theologi- 
cal mill,  only  to  end,  like  him,  in  music.  Rochlitz,  drawn  to  Wieck, 
promised  to  print  one  of  his  songs  in  the  Zeitung,  and  to  obtain 
for  him  an  introduction  to  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  who  guided  the 
course  of  the  opera  at  Prague.  Weber  was  not  exactly  set  afire  by 
the  pieces  which  were  sent  to  him.  He  gave  them  the  attention 
which  courtesy  required. 

Later,  Wieck  was  to  seek  out  Beethoven  himself.  He  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Vienna  in  1826,  attracted  to  the  source  of  the  music 
which  had  touched  all  that  was  beauty-loving  and  expansive  in  his 
nature.  As  usual,  a  fine  motive  was  backed  up  by  a  comfortable 
sense  of  future  advantage — the  thought  of  being  able  to  boast  an 
acquaintance  with  a  famous  composer.  Wieck  remained  closeted 
with  Beethoven  for  three  hours,  filled  the  conversation  books  of  the 
deaf  master  with  gossip  about  music,  the  state  of  the  profession  and 
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the  world  in  general.  No  stranger  could  have  succeeded  better  in 
drawing  him  out  of  his  seclusiveness.  Emerging,  Wieck  walked 
the  streets  of  Vienna  in  elation. 

It  was  not  long  before  Wieck  as  a  newcomer  to  Leipzig  was  on 
familiar  terms  with  its  leading  citizens,  having  picked  up  enough 
pupils  to  call  himself  a  practicing  teacher.  The  roster  of  pupils 
lagged  at  first,  but  grew  as  he  proved  his  ability.  He  had  been  im- 
proving himself  through  the  years  of  tutorship.  He  had  scanned 
the  field  of  piano  pedagogy,  borrowed  the  best  that  offered  in  the 
methods  of  Clementi  and  Logier,  using  points  from  each  even  before 
he  had  met  either  man,  and  had  worked  out  in  detail  a  method  of 
his  own. 

When  Wieck  had  little  more  than  established  himself  at  Leipzig, 
he  began  to  look  tenderly  upon  one  of  his  pupils.  Was  lingering 
young  blood  getting  in  the  way  of  prudence?  It  is  certain  at  least 
that  he  never  allowed  the  responsibilities  of  marriage  to  embarrass 
or  retard  his  career;  this  pedagogue  would  choose  with  circumspec- 
tion. He  had  long  cast  a  favorable  eye  upon  the  daughter  of  Cantor 
Tromlitz  of  Plauen.  The  father  he  had  met  as  tutor,  and  since 
cultivated;  the  grandfather  was  the  flutist  Johann  Georg  Tromlitz, 
who  was  shortly  called  to  fill  first  place  in  the  Gewandhaus  Orches- 
tra. It  is  a  safe  guess  that  when  Wieck  came  to  the  point  of  decision, 
the  advantageous  connections  helped  tip  the  scale. 

He  was  thirty  when  he  married  Marianne  Tromlitz  in  May,  1816; 
his  bride  had  just  turned  nineteen.  Marianne  had  more  than  youth 
and  comeliness;  her  family  had  developed  her  in  the  musical  tradi- 
tion. Her  husband  became  once  more  her  teacher,  groomed  the 
fresh  soprano  voice  until  he  was  ready,  before  their  marriage  was  a 
year  old,  to  obtain  engagements  for  her  as  soloist  in  performances 
at  the  Gewandhaus  of  Mozart's  "Requiem"  and  other  works.  This 
brought  a  few  extra  thalers  into  the  household  chest,  not  many  of 
them,  for  singers  were  poorly  paid.  Since  Wieck's  pupil-income  was 
still  insufficient  for  family  needs,  he  looked  about  for  ways  to 
add  to  it. 

In  1 81 8  he  took  a  house  on  the  Neumarkt.  It  was  in  the  current  of 
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musical  comings  and  goings,  and  in  the  very  shadow  of  the 
Gewandhaus.  He  borrowed  enough  money  from  the  obliging 
Streubel  to  set  up  a  musical  lending  library  in  his  house,  a  device 
to  induce  musical  folk  across  his  threshold.  His  next  enterprise  was 
to  become  an  agent  for  pianofortes.  The  side  line  enabled  the  teacher 
to  make  a  deal  or  two  with  pupils,  helped  him  to  become  an 
authority  on  the  merits  of  various  instruments;  it  also  put  him  in 
the  position  of  supplying  pianos  for  visiting  virtuosos,  and  forming 
friendships  in  high  places. 

The  obliging  Marianne  fulfilled  expectations,  between  singing 
engagements,  by  becoming  a  mother  in  her  second  year  of  marriage. 
The  first  child,  a  daughter,  Adelheid,  did  not  survive.  But  the 
couple  were  consoled  by  the  birth  of  another  daughter  on  September 
13,  1819,  a  tiny  child,  but  perfectly  formed  and  healthy.  The  father 
decided  to  name  her,  for  a  reason  of  his  own,  Clara,  and  she  was 
duly  christened  Clara  Josephine. 

Wieck  had  long  been  nursing  in  his  heart  a  special  ambition. 
There  was  no  subduing  his  determination  to  give  a  full  trial  to 
his  method  of  teaching — to  apply  it  at  long  range,  reaching  down 
into  the  infancy  of  his  pupil,  building  thoroughly,  broadly,  greatly. 
He  would  mold  the  daughter  of  his  own  blood,  step  by  step, 
without  fear  of  interference.  The  success  of  the  plan  could  make 
him  the  first  teacher  in  Europe.  A  female  pianist  was  still  a  rarity  in 
those  days;  an  important  one  would  set  the  world  talking.  Unfor- 
tunately, he  was  not  quite  alone  in  his  ambitions.  There  was  plenti- 
ful competition  ahead,  for  his  colleagues  were  fathering  a  mushroom 
crop  of  virtuosos.  Little  girls  were  already  being  groomed  for  the 
purpose;  there  was  Marie  Felicite  Moke  in  Paris,  and  Anna  Belle- 
ville and  Leopoldine  Blahetka,  Czerny  products,  who  were  being 
brought  forward  in  Germany.  Wieck  would  show  the  public  some- 
thing different  from  the  Wunder\ind,  the  little  fingerboard  monkey 
performing  marvels  by  rote.  His  daughter  would  develop  from 
the  first  as  an  artist.  She  would  grow  in  a  greater  tradition  than 
her  rivals.  Accordingly  she  was  named  Clara,  for  she  must  be 
"illustrious,"  a  shining  light,  a  torch  for  his  creed. 
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Wieck  had  cause  for  lifting  his  eyes  to  a  brighter  horizon.  His 
reputation  was  growing,  extending  beyond  Leipzig.  He  was  be- 
coming a  widely  known  and  respected  musical  authority.  The  piano 
business  was  beginning  to  flourish,  and  so  occupied  him  that  he 
delegated  the  circulating  library  to  a  manager.  He  began  to  think 
of  larger  living  quarters,  and  when  the  family  promised  further 
increase  he  took  a  house  on  Salzgasschen,  an  address  even  more 
central  than  the  old  one.  Salzgasschen,  or  Salt  Lane,  was  a  block 
long,  and  led  directly  into  the  Markt.  In  fact  the  little  street  flanked 
the  old  Rathaus  on  the  square,  and  Wieck  was  as  if  tucked  in 
back  of  that  imposing  building.  It  was  in  the  Easter  season  of  1821 
that  the  Wiecks  with  their  two-year-old  Clara  moved  to  Salzgasschen. 
In  August,  a  son,  whom  they  called  Alwin,  was  born  to  them.  Two 
other  brothers  came  to  Clara — Gustav,  on  January  31,  1823,  Viktor, 
a  year  and  three  weeks  later.  Viktor  was  destined  not  to  survive  his 
fourth  year;  Alwin  and  Gustav  were  to  become,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  musicians. 

Even  while  occupied  in  founding  a  family,  Marianne  continued 
to  be  instructed  by  her  teacher-husband.  Not  only  was  she  required 
to  take  pupils  in  piano  and  singing — she  was  drilled  by  him  to  the 
point  of  playing  piano  concertos  of  Ries,  Dussek,  and  Field  at  the 
Gewandhaus  concerts  of  1821,  1822  and  1823.  It  was  not  without 
protest  that  she  worked  to  increase  the  name  and  fame  of  Wieck. 
Marianne's  considerable  musical  proficiencies  are  to  be  set  down, 
not  to  any  unquenchable  fire  of  energy  in  herself,  but  to  the  doubtful 
blessing  of  never  having  had  a  father,  lover  or  husband  who  was 
not  at  the  same  time  an  exacting  teacher.  Her  disposition  was  natu- 
rally easy  going  and  amiable.  Amiability  was  strained  when  she 
was  compelled  to  sit  for  hours  at  the  piano  while  the  discomforts 
of  pregnancy  were  upon  her;  when  she  must  rise  from  a  confine- 
ment, still  weak  and  dizzy,  to  resume  the  cruel  regimen  of  the 
concert  pianist.  Wieck  was  accustomed  to  be  obeyed  without  ques- 
tion, and  in  the  first  married  years  she  accepted  the  orders  of  the 
husband  as  she  had  the  assignments  of  the  teacher,  without  thought 
of  dispute.  But  her  inclinations  made  no  attempt  to  keep  pace  with 
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his  interminable,  driving  pertinacity.  When  Wieck  stood  above  his 
daughter  in  her  cradle  and  talked  solemnly  of  shaping  her  into 
the  greatest  pianist  in  Europe,  the  mother  only  lifted  the  baby  and 
fondled  it  in  silence.  She  rejoiced  in  its  radiant  health  as  all  that 
mattered,  mutely  resented  and  rejected  the  heavy  thought  that  the 
soft  bundle  in  her  arms  must  some  day  be  teacher-ridden  as  she 
had  been. 

Friedrich  Wieck,  with  his  expertness  in  the  handling  of  youth, 
had  for  once  misjudged  the  breaking  point  of  its  pliability.  Inner 
resentment  at  last  hardened  into  open  rebellion.  Three  months  after 
the  birth  of  Viktor,  the  two  were  separated.  She  crossed  the  threshold 
of  the  Salzgasschen  house  for  the  last  time,  and  took  the  diligence 
for  Plauen,  to  return  to  her  parents.  The  Saxon  law  dealt  harshly 
with  the  young  mother.  She  was  allowed  her  baby  in  arms,  Viktor, 
and  Clara  too,  but  only  until  Clara  should  have  reached  her  fifth 
birthday — a  matter  of  four  months.  Wieck  submitted  with  chagrin, 
and  begrudged  those  months  as  if  they  had  been  years. 

Upon  the  granting  of  a  divorce,  about  a  year  later,  Marianne  mar- 
ried again  and  became  Frau  Adolf  Bargiel.  She  was  chancing 
another  piano  teacher,  and  a  friend  of  her  first  husband  at  that,  but 
the  union  this  time  proved  lasting.  Frau  Bargiel  returned  with  her 
husband  to  Leipzig,  living  there  for  a  year.  Clara  was  allowed  to 
make  brief  visits,  accompanied  by  letters  of  stern  injunction  about 
the  maintenance  of  discipline,  letters  which  emanated  dislike,  sus- 
picion and  disapproval.  "Madame,"  reads  one,  "I  am  entrusting  to 
you  the  dearest  thing  I  still  possess."  She  is  to  be  given  "very  little 
pastry,"  and  her  behavior  is  to  be  "better  supervised  than  it  was  at 
Plauen";  above  all  she  must  never  "be  allowed  to  hurry  while  prac- 
ticing." Shortly  afterward,  the  Bargiels  moved  to  Berlin,  where 
each  of  them  settled  into  a  career  of  teaching.  Clara  was  deprived 
of  a  mother  of  her  own  for  the  remainder  of  her  growing  years. 

Wieck  may  well  have  had  misgivings  about  his  dreams  for  Clara. 
Much  depended,  of  course,  upon  the  aptitude  of  his  subject,  even  if 
the  wisdom  of  the  ages  went  into  her  training.  He  was  given  pause 
when  at  four  the  lips  of  the  intended  virtuoso  had  not  yet  spoken 
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articulate  words.  Father  Wieck  wondered  in  vain  what  thoughts 
might  lie  behind  the  dark  eyes  that  rested  upon  him.  How  could 
he  begin  her  instruction,  how  give  names  to  the  gamut  of  sounds? 
How  be  sure,  indeed,  that  there  was  not  a  partial,  innate  deafness — 
that  disability  which  turns  all  musical  ambition  into  a  cruel  joke? 
Wieck  nevertheless  taught  Clara  in  her  fourth  year  "several  exer- 
cises without  moving  the  hand,"  and  it  was  distinctly  a  good  sign 
that  he  was  able  to  teach  her  "several  dance  tunes  by  ear."  He 
blamed  the  mother  with  a  harsh  sentence  in  the  diary,  when,  on 
Clara's  return  from  Plauen,  she  could  still  do  no  more  than  utter 
single  words.  He  might  better  have  laid  that  blame  upon  himself. 
Marianne,  distraught  with  her  many  duties  before  the  separation, 
had  been  quite  unable  to  give  to  her  daughter  the  time  and  atten- 
tion which  develop  speech.  Clara  had  been  relegated  to  a  maid, 
Johanna  Strobel,  kindly  but  dumb. 

On  the  very  day  that  Clara  was  carried  off  to  Plauen,  the  post 
brought  Wieck  a  bulky  letter  from  Vienna.  It  was  from  Carl 
Czerny,  the  famous  piano  pedagogue,  addressed  as  to  a  colleague 
and  equal,  and  packed  with  news  of  musical  doings  in  his  city; 
more  particularly  of  a  new  and  marvelous  symphony  of  Beethoven, 
the  ninth  in  order,  which  he  had  just  heard  at  the  Karntner  Theatre. 
The  music,  he  said,  "dazzles  the  ear,  just  as  a  too  fearless  glance  at 
the  sun  dazzles  the  eye."  These  disclosures  were  somewhat  dis- 
counted by  a  postscript  which  galled  Wieck  with  its  sly,  boastful 
ring.  "Have  you  not  been  scandalized  by  the  shocking  praise  my 
little  rogue  and  pupil  Liszt  is  receiving  in  Paris  ?  He  is  overwhelmed 
with  profit  and  honor,  and  procures  me  the  most  brilliant  offers 
in  case  of  my  going  there."  Wieck,  impatient  to  show  Czerny  that 
he  also  could  turn  a  trick  which  would  make  a  noise  in  the  world, 
fretted  that  he  had  to  do  without  Clara  for  the  entire  summer. 
Impatient  to  begin  the  lessons,  he  exacted  the  letter  of  his  bond — 
not  a  day  must  be  lost.  He  decided  that  Clara  must  be  fetched,  and 
callously  refused  his  wife's  offer  to  accompany  her  back  to  Leipzig. 
The  small  maiden,  innocent  object  of  disputes  and  hopes,  was  back 
at  Salzgasschen  within  the  week  of  her  fifth  birthday.  On  the  very 
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next  morning  she  was  led  to  the  piano  for  her  first  systematic 
lesson. 

The  father  succeeded  surprisingly  in  fixing  good  habits  of  hand 
position,  in  making  the  child  familiar  with  the  keyboard  and  the 
language  of  tones  even  before  she  knew  the  language  of  words. 
In  October,  he  put  her  into  a  class  for  joint  exercises  according  to 
the  system  of  Logier.  He  had  picked  for  her  companions  two  chil- 
dren who  chattered  freely.  In  a  short  time,  Clara  was  speaking  as 
the  others  did. 

Before  she  knew  her  alphabet  or  her  numbers,  she  knew  the  notes 
of  the  staff,  and  sensed  the  count  by  rhythm.  The  reading  of  music 
came  almost  spontaneously.  The  dots  and  lines  soon  ceased  to  be 
hieroglyphics,  for  they  were  no  more  than  the  naming  of  what 
was  already  familiar  to  her  by  ear  and  touch.  When  her  father  put 
simple  pieces  before  her,  she  grasped  them  at  once.  The  teacher 
kept  a  scrupulous  watch  upon  the  position  of  the  tiny  hands  in  the 
formative  stage  of  digital  development.  He  even  used  a  mechanical 
contrivance  to  assist  muscular  control — the  invention  of  the  peda- 
gogue, Johann  Logier.  Logier  had  made  a  considerable  name  for 
himself  a  few  years  before  by  the  number  of  skillful  pupils  he  could 
turn  forth  from  his  establishments  in  London,  Dublin  and  German 
cities.  His  classes  contained  as  many  as  twenty,  aged  from  seven 
to  ten,  who,  pounding  out  their  scales  in  unison,  filled  no  less  a 
musician  than  Louis  Spohr  with  admiration;  admiration,  not  at  the 
mighty  pianistic  chorus  of  do-re-mi's  which  assailed  his  ears,  but  at 
the  high  percentage  of  talent  which  the  musical  sausage  machine 
could  produce.  Wieck  was  very  careful  to  avoid  the  excesses  of 
Logier.  He  emphatically  disapproved  of  artificial  manipulation — 
beyond  a  certain  minimum.  He  regarded  his  pupil  as  an  individual 
to  be  studied  with  understanding  and  developed  according  to  her 
proclivities.  If  her  training  were  pushed  it  would  become  mechanical 
and  produce  just  another  automaton  instead  of  a  rounded  artist. 
He  knew  the  importance  of  awaking  her  interest.  Schooling,  re- 
laxing play,  these  must  supplement  the  musical  practice  in  properly 
assigned  periods.  And  then  there  must  always  be  a  provision  for 
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the  open  air  and  normal  growth,  so  that  the  organism  be  kept 
healthy,  blooming,  happy.  Development  must  be  urged  along  as 
rapidly  as  possible — short  of  injuring  the  organism  by  undue  forcing 
in  this  business  of  human  horticulture. 

When  she  was  six,  Clara's  daily  routine  consisted  of  from  three 
to  five  hours  of  school,  an  hour's  lesson  from  her  father,  two  hours 
of  practice,  and  the  prescribed  excursion  for  the  purpose  of  exercise, 
fresh  air  and  healthy  growing.  She  was  exposed  to  music  at  the 
Gewandhaus.  While  the  technical  progress  was  constantly  watched, 
the  scales  made  even  and  flowing,  the  resulting  sounds  were  never 
allowed  to  become  hard  and  dead.  "Skill  is  a  tool — never  an  aim"  was 
Wieck's  working  rule,  cleverly  turned  into  a  verse  in  his  book  of 
musical  proverbs.  Clara  was  trained  from  the  first  to  touch  the  keys 
with  reverence.  The  tones  she  made  must  not  lapse  from  expressive 
beauty.  "Already,"  he  boasted  in  a  letter  of  1827  to  his  friend 
Andreas  Stein,  the  piano  manufacturer  in  Vienna,  "Clara  can  play 
difficult  studies  like  an  artist,  and  with  a  pure,  round  tone.  But  I 
do  not  wish  her  to  kill  her  musical  feeling  by  too  much  practice.  Al- 
most all  of  our  virtuosos  have  done  just  this — the  pianists  in  par- 
ticular. They  despoil  themselves  of  all  feeling  and  understanding, 
until  they  are  left  with  nothing  but  a  miserable  satisfaction  in  their 
own  mechanical  agility." 

The  pedantry  of  Wieck  was  shot  through  with  clear-sightedness 
and  common  sense.  No  one  could  have  denied  the  force  of  his 
tenets,  for  all  their  wearisome  setting  forth — nor  would  it  have 
been  possible  to  get  around  that  clinching  argument — Clara  herself. 
Indeed,  there  was  no  reasonable  defense  for  the  shallow  methods  o£ 
the  time,  and  the  kind  of  performers  they  produced.  Wieck  opposed 
stingingly  the  school  of  Czerny,  which  used  instruments  of  light 
action  and  cultivated  a  transparent  elegance,  a  virtuosity  with  a 
coolness  in  its  glitter.  He  instinctively  allied  himself  with  the  more 
intellectual,  fervid,  high-seeking  traditions  Muzio  Clementi  had 
established.  Clementi  had  harkened  to  the  thunderous,  the  im- 
perious pianistic  voice  of  Beethoven,  a  voice  the  mincing  pianists 
of  the  other  clan  did  not  hear  at  all.  And  after  Clementi  there  was 
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his  favorite  pupil,  the  Irishman  John  Field,  who  cultivated  poetic 
sensibility,  a  full-bodied  singing  tone,  who  evolved  "nocturnes"  of 
flowered  instrumental  melody,  and  in  so  doing  clearly  pointed  the 
way  for  Chopin. 

Clementi,  Field,  Chopin — there  lay  Wieck's  allegiance!  Poets  of 
tone,  all  of  them,  a  line  which  was  the  more  heart-warming  when 
one  looked  about  at  the  pianists  on  all  sides — an  unimpressive  tribe 
of  small  jugglers  with  their  bags  of  tricks.  Even  though  the  public 
still  accepted  this  species,  and  seemed  content  with  their  scale 
cascades  and  other  barren  passage  work,  Wieck  knew  that  the  time 
was  at  hand  for  an  infusion  of  life  blood  into  the  pianist's  art. 
Beethoven  had  transformed  the  piano  from  a  simpering  parlor  toy 
into  the  expressive  instrument  of  a  stormy  heart.  Even  when  he  had 
been  in  his  grave  a  half  dozen  years  the  race  of  petty  tinklers  con^ 
tinued  in  their  pretty  roulades  as  if  there  had  never  been  a  Bee- 
thoven, which  indeed  there  had  not,  so  far  as  they  or  the  world  at 
large  were  concerned.  The  piano,  so  preached  Wieck,  must  resume 
on  the  road  which  Beethoven  had  opened,  which  the  world  had 
ignored.  It  must  be  able  to  express  true  melody,  the  finer  shades 
and  accents  of  feeling,  it  must  be  attuned  to  the  full  implications 
of  music  as  the  noblest  efflorescence  of  romanticism.  A  pianist, 
Wieck  argued,  must  be  conscious  of  his  mission,  and  must  be 
equipped  for  it.  Instead  of  being  satisfied,  as  was  usually  the  case, 
with  the  forced  technical  development  of  an  acrobat,  the  true  pianist 
must  be  informed  in  every  department  of  music,  alive  to  its  relation 
to  the  sister  arts. 

Wieck  had  more  substance  behind  his  talk  than  the  modern  edu- 
cator who  dissipates  his  energies  in  such  mouth-filling  phrases  as 
"broadening  perspectives."  He  planned  in  sober  fact  to  construct  a 
pianist  worthy  of  the  new  romantic  awakening,  and  it  will  be  seen 
how  he  succeeded.  Even  when  Clara  was  still  a  little  girl  in  short 
dresses,  it  was  not  by  the  usual  dazzling  flourishes  that  she  really 
won  her  audiences.  She  would  sit  quietly  before  the  instrument, 
lightly  touch  the  keys,  and  in  some  indefinable  way  release  the 
very  heart  of  the  composition  before  her.  If  that  faculty  of  divination, 
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which  she  always  possessed,  was  part  of  the  essential  Clara,  it  was 
her  father  who  found,  awoke,  and  developed  it.  In  the  first  steps 
of  playing  a  simple  melody,  he  instilled  the  habit  of  a  delicate  and 
expressive  touch.  No  thoughtless  picking  at  the  notes  was  per- 
missible. He  never  tired  of  stressing  the  importance  of  making  the 
piano  sing.  He  was  forever  working  upon  the  flexible  finger  and 
the  loose  wrist.  He  would  give  Clara  singing  lessons  when  the 
proper  time  came,  so  that  she  would  base  her  playing  upon  the 
natural  concept  of  sustained  melody. 

His  plans  looked  to  the  symmetrical  development  of  the  various 
branches  of  his  plant — structural  theory,  composition,  familiarity 
with  string  instruments,  score  reading.  This  was  to  be  the  rounded 
equipment  of  an  artist  who  could  take  her  place  at  the  very  frontier 
of  creative  music  for  a  half  century  to  come. 
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Clara  Is  Put  on  Display.  1827-1828 


JLhe  steps  of  Clara's  gentle  but  deliberate  exploitation,  the  childish 
reactions  to  the  process  of  the  subject  herself,  these  and  a  thousand 
trivia  of  her  later  career  are  recorded  in  her  own  handwriting. 
Clara's  diary  was  often  a  burden  to  her,  as  when  her  father  sternly 
required  the  struggling  hand  to  fill  the  pages,  sometimes  dictating 
her  words,  sometimes  supplementing  them  with  comments  of  his 
own.  Later  in  her  life  there  were  gaps  when  the  itinerant  pianist 
could  not  possibly  keep  constant  faith  with  that  duty.  But  her 
journal  never  lay  unopened  for  many  days.  It  received  her  tenderest 
sentiments,  her  deepest  aspirations,  her  frank  and  sometimes  anni- 
hilating opinions.  She  kept  her  faithful  record  to  the  end  of  her  life. 
Page  one  of  the  first  volume  starts  off  with  these  words:  "I  was 
born  at  Leipzig,  Sept.  13,  18 19 — and  received  the  name  of  Clara 
Josephine."  This  is  in  the  neat  writing  of  the  father,  who  spoke  as 
Clara's  mouthpiece  until  she  was  able  to  write  her  own  scrawling 
lines.  Little  events  are  recorded,  as  when  she  was  first  taken  to  a 
Gewandhaus  subscription  concert,  and  subjected  to  "a  grand  sym- 
phony of  Beethoven,"  which,  says  her  diary,  "excited  me  greatly." 
She  also  attended  a  theatrical  performance  "which  I  did  not  under- 
stand," and  Spohr's  Berggeist,  "which  filled  my  thoughts  for  a  long 
time,  although  I  did  not  understand  it  either."  Exhibits  at  the  Easter 
Fair  were  less  perplexing:  "the  waxworks,  the  elk,  the  Parisian  jug- 
glers, riders  of  wild  horses,  the  panorama  of  Gibraltar."  Between 
these  treats,  the  father  paraded  Clara  industriously  before  likely  visi- 
tors in  that  bustling  week.  The  early  pages  of  the  diary,  in  his  hand- 
writing, record  the  child's  progress,  and  also  lapses  in  conduct — 
comforting  assurances  to  the  reader  that  the  all-dominant  parent 
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was  raising  a  daughter  with  a  mind  of  her  own.  The  diary  of  1827 
records  her  ready  ability  to  distinguish  keys  and  chords,  "to  modu- 
late at  will."  There  is  an  improvement  also  in  her  playing:  "My 
attack  is  good,  firm  and  sure,  my  fingers  have  developed  so  rapidly 
in  strength  that  I  can  now  work  on  difficult  pieces  for  as  much  as 
two  hours  without  fatigue—  But  I  easily  become  obstinate,  and  my 
desires  are  unreasonable  (so  my  father  says)!" 

It  is  plain  enough  that  Clara's  spirit  was  never  overborne  by 
parental  tyranny.  Her  remarkable  powers  at  eight  gave  rise  to 
rumors  that  the  father  must  have  taxed  the  child's  endurance.  La 
Mara,  the  prejudiced  Liszt  biographer,  was  repeating  gossip  when 
she  wrote  years  afterward  that  Clara  was  left  "so  little  time  for  play 
and  recreation,  of  the  sort  in  which  childhood  delights,  that  she  had 
to  steal  short  moments  in  order  to  caress  her  beloved  kittens,  behind 
her  father's  back."  Wieck's  answer  to  the  constant  question  which 
was  put  to  him  on  tour,  "Do  you  not  overstrain  her?"  was  convinc- 
ing enough:  "My  Clara's  appearance  gives  you  the  best  answer  to 
that."  For  Clara  in  her  first  tours  won  every  hearer  by  her  whole- 
some, unaffected  charm  and  naturalness,  by  the  plain  delight  which 
she  took  in  her  music.  She  played  never  as  a  mimic  but  from  a 
heart  in  which  childishness,  emotional  response  and  intuitive  under- 
standing were  strangely  mingled.  Father  Wieck  was  fortunate  in 
the  pupil  whom  destiny  had  put  into  his  hands,  and  he  himself  was 
the  first  to  admit  it.  In  response  to  the  question :  "You  must  be  very 
happy  that  heaven  has  given  you  such  a  daughter?"  he  wrote  "Yes; 
once  it  was  snowing — an  unexpected  snowflake  fell  into  my  arms — 
and  behold,  that  was  Clara,  just  as  she  stands  before  you." 

People  had  good  reason  to  marvel  at  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
little  girl.  In  the  third  year  of  her  training  her  father  was  ready  to 
exhibit  her  prowess  to  a  gathering  of  friends,  and  arranged  a  private 
rehearsal,  calling  in  Konzertmeister  Matthai  and  seven  more 
Gewandhaus  players  to  accompany  her  in  a  concerto  of  Mozart  in 
E  flat.  The  small  pianist,  four  days  short  of  eight  years  old,  acquitted 
herself  nobly. 

She  has  left  evidence  of  literary  progress  in  the  first  letter  she  is 
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known  to  have  written.  The  spelling  is  not  blameless,  but  the  pot- 
hooks of  the  German  script  are  well  under  control: 

Dear  Mother, 

You  have  until  now  read  nothing  from  me,  but  I  have  learned  to 
write  a  little  so  I  will  send  you  a  letter,  which  will  please  you.  I  had 
presents  on  my  eighth  birthday  from  dear  Bertha  and  from  my  dear 
Father.  From  dear  Father  I  got  a  beautiful  dress,  and  from  Bertha 
I  had  an  ashcake  and  a  plum-cake  and  a  very  pretty  knitting-bag. 
And  I  played  a  concerto  of  Mozart  in  E  flat,  the  one  you  used  to 
play.  There  was  an  orchestral  accompaniment,  Herr  Matthai,  Lange, 
Belka  and  many  others  playing  with  me.  It  went  very  well  and  I 
didn't  get  stuck,  only  my  cadenza  would  not  go  easily.  Where  I  had 
to  play  a  chromatic  scale  three  times  I  was  not  a  bit  scared,  but  the 
clapping  bothered  me. — Please  give  my  love  to  Grandmamma,  and 
my  brothers  send  their  love  to  you.  And  now  will  you  write  to  me,, 
too?  I  am 

Your  obedient  daughter 
Clara  Wieck. 
Leipzig 
Sept.  14th 
1827 

Clara  was  put  through  her  paces  on  many  occasions  by  her  father. 
She  was  taken  to  one  influential  house  after  another,  that  she  might 
be  patted  on  the  head  and  commended  by  those  who  knew,  or  by 
those  who  were  in  a  position  to  do  something  about  a  promising 
young  pianist  in  petticoats.  She  must  become  accustomed  to  the  trials 
of  the  performer,  which  included  listening  with  a  certain  polite 
aplomb  to  effusive  praise  and  gratuitous  advice.  A  clergyman  told 
her :  "You  can  go  far,  my  daughter.  But  never  forget  that  the  greatest 
art  of  all  is  virtue."  Clara  wrote  in  the  diary,  as  if,  by  repetition,  the 
weighty  words  might  acquire  some  meaning:  "I  will  often  say  this 
to  myself." 

She  played  frequently  at  her  own  house  for  the  edification  of 
musical  guests,  and  often  too  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Ernst  August  Carus 
and  Frau  Carus,  amateurs,  but  a  delightful  couple  who  rivaled 
Wieck's  hospitality  in  the  sociable  music  making  they  provided. 
Clara  wrote  after  one  Carus  evening:  "I  made  fewer  mistakes  than 
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the  gentleman  who  accompanied  me."  An  amateur  can  make  a 
good  musical  companion,  and  a  bit  of  bungling  may  be  overlooked, 
provided  he  loves  and  respects  the  art.  It  is  otherwise  with  more 
mixed  gatherings,  such  as  one  where  a  lady  suddenly  felt  ready  for 
her  tea  in  the  middle  of  Clara's  cadenza,  rustled  about,  and  rattled 
her  spoon.  It  was  Wieck  who  wrote  of  this  incident,  and  another, 
in  which  Clara  embarked  upon  Herz's  Variations  "before  a  large 
audience,  and  although  the  grand  piano  was  unusually  stiff,  she 
bravely  made  the  best  of  the  situation.  At  the  end,  general  applause. 
She  stood  before  them,  quiet  and  grave,  and  then  said:  'Now  you 
are  all  clapping,  but  I  know  I  played  very  badly,'  and  burst  into 
tears.  That  is  the  only  time  she  has  wept  in  public."  Clara  learned 
soon  enough  that  a  professional  performer  simulates  confidence  and 
good  cheer  before  her  public,  no  matter  what  may  have  just  hap- 
pened. She  later  reserved  her  self-dissatisfactions  for  the  diary. 

On  July  3,  1828,  the  Wieck  household  officially  acquired  a  new 
mistress.  That  day,  the  eight-year-old  Clara  with  her  two  small 
brothers  stood  at  awed  attention  as  the  minister  pronounced  the 
words  joining  their  papa  and  Fraulein  Clementine  Fechner  as  man 
and  wife.  The  new  Frau  Wieck  was  twenty  years  younger  than  her 
husband.  She  was  of  good  family  and  of  genteel  traditions,  the 
daughter  of  a  pastor  of  Nieder  Lausitz,  sister  of  a  professor  of 
"psycho-physics,"  and  of  an  artist  who  dwelt  in  Paris.  That  the  head 
as  well  as  the  heart  had  something  to  do  with  Wieck's  end  of  the 
transaction  is  indicated  by  his  communication  of  the  news  to 
Andreas  Stein:  "I  had  been  turning  the  matter  over  for  three  years 
and  had  been  unable  to  make  a  choice.  My  children,  my  house,  and 
I  myself  will  now,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  be  splendidly  cared  for." 
Now  in  matrimony,  as  always  in  other  matters,  Herr  Wieck  had 
done  well  for  himself.  He  had  found  a  wife  who  remained  compliant 
to  his  dictatorship,  made  a  sufficiently  kind  mother  to  his  children, 
and  who  presented  him  with  three  more,  two  of  whom,  Marie  and 
Cacelia,  survived.  Marie  was  to  become  her  father's  second  attempt 
at  the  building  of  a  pianist. 

Three  days  after  the  wedding,  the  couple  left  for  Dresden  on  their 
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honeymoon.  Wieck,  who  never  neglected  to  turn  his  pleasures  to 
incidental  good  uses,  had  decided  that  Clara  would  improve  with  a 
little  travel.  To  meet  strangers  and  play  for  them  would  help  to 
overcome  her  childish  shyness,  equip  her  to  face  her  first  real  con- 
cert audience.  Accordingly,  Clara  was  taken  along.  It  was  a  strange 
little  party  of  three  that  stepped  out  of  the  coach  in  the  bustling 
capital — the  teacher  with  his  pompous  air,  his  bride,  aged  twenty- 
three,  and  her  new  stepdaughter  who  seemed  a  not  so  very  much 
younger  sister,  for  her  thought  and  speech  were  not  those  of  a 
child  of  eight.  "I  was  astonished  at  Dresden,"  she  wrote  in  the 
diary,  "and  also  at  its  beautiful  surroundings;  but  I  liked  even  better 
to  be  in  the  Simons'  garden  with  little  Ida  and  Thekla,  and  the 
lamb,  or  under  the  cherry  tree,  and  the  gooseberry  and  current 
bushes."  She  played  the  piano  in  several  houses,  and  gave  a  little 
concert  at  the  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Music  was  the  central  pivot,  the  whole  meaning  of  life  in  the  little 
domain  which  Friedrich  Wieck  ruled  on  the  Salzgasschen.  One 
made  music,  talked  it,  breathed  it  at  all  times.  The  breakfast  was 
hardly  cleared  when  the  doorbell  began  to  be  jangled  by  pupils. 
Brother  Alwin  must  have  his  violin  lesson,  and  Clara,  in  her  time, 
took  her  hand  in  that  duty.  As  for  Clara  herself,  she  must  have  her 
two  hours  with  her  father,  her  three  hours  of  practice.  There  was 
also  time  allotted  for  school  and  for  a  walk  to  Connewitz,  a  wooded 
spot  of  Leipzig's  surrounding  plain.  Schooling  and  exercise,  though 
considered  essential,  were  also  designed  by  the  father  as  no  more 
than  contributory  to  the  rounded  musician.  In  the  evening,  the 
doorbell  would  be  put  to  work  again  by  friends  with  instruments 
under  their  arms.  More  music  for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  it,  in  which 
Clara  was  allowed  to  take  increasing  part,  to  the  extent  that  her 
growing  abilities  qualified  her.  Frau  Clementine,  the  gracious  Stief- 
mutter,  was  the  only  non-musician  in  this  little  world.  Her  patience 
was  great,  and  had  to  be  as  she  listened  to  many  hours  of  music 
making — and  to  many  more  of  controversial  expounding.  She  felt 
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rather  condescended  to  as  a  sort  of  incompetent,  for  what  else  was 
a  person  who  could  neither  play  nor  sing?  The  memory  of  her 
predecessor,  Frau  Marianne,  was  a  reproach  in  this  respect.  Clara 
looked  upon  the  new  mother  as  a  being  definitely  inferior  to  her 
real  one. 

October  20,  1828,  was  an  important  date  in  the  calendar  at  Salz- 
gasschen,  for  Clara  was  to  make  her  first  public  appearance  at  the 
Gewandhaus.  The  little  girl  awaited  in  the  vestibule  of  her  house 
the  impressive,  closed  coach  of  the  Gewandhaus  society  which  was 
kept  for  the  fetching  of  artists.  Clara's  father  had  gone  ahead  to 
attend  to  some  last-minute  matters  at  the  auditorium,  and  was  wait- 
ing for  her  there.  She  was  more  than  ready,  brushed  and  starched, 
no  doubt,  to  the  tiniest  curl  and  flounce.  The  flutter  among  the 
adults  of  the  household  Clara  did  not  share.  She  knew  her  music, 
was  sure  of  even  the  most  difficult  passages.  The  Gewandhaus  and 
its  audiences  were  familiar  to  her,  for  she  had  attended  concerts 
there  with  her  father.  The  elegant  gentry  ranged  curiously,  facing 
each  other  in  pews  on  each  side  of  the  hall  and  presenting  their 
shoulders  to  the  artists,  would  be  a  forbidding  spectacle  at  first 
glance.  But  they  were  really  kind,  and  would  not  be  ungenerous  in 
their  response.  Best  of  all,  she  would  have  a  good  piano,  and  for 
one  who  had  struggled  with  appallingly  refractory  pianos  at  vital 
and  solemn  moments,  the  assurance  of  a  first-rate  grand,  which  her 
papa  would  of  course  have  all  in  good  order,  was  more  than  half 
the  battle. 

The  horses  pulled  up  at  the  door,  and  the  small  pianist  was  rattled 
away  in  a  bus-like  conveyance.  She  suddenly  sensed  that  something 
was  wrong.  Instead  of  turning  down  the  Neumarkt  and  around  the 
corner,  the  way  to  the  Gewandhaus  which  she  knew  so  well,  it 
headed  in  the  opposite  direction,  rumbled  on  endlessly,  drew  up 
several  times  to  call  for  more  Frauleins  in  party  dresses.  Clara  asked 
her  neighbor  timidly 

"Are  we  going  to  the  Gewandhaus?" 
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"The  Gewandhaus!  No,  we  are  going  to  Eutritzsch." 

And  the  coach  lumbered  on  its  way  toward  the  suburb,  steadily 
increasing  the  distance  between  the  performer  and  her  audience. 
Clara,  equal  to  musical  emergencies,  was  quite  unprepared  for  such 
a  dilemma.  She  wept  quietly  in  her  corner.  Presently,  the  proper 
Gewandhaus  coach  overtook  this  one.  It  turned  out  that  the  first, 
collecting  little  girls  for  some  country  dance,  had  called  at  Salz- 
gasschen  for  Clara,  the  porter's  daughter,  and  taken  the  wrong  Clara 
by  mistake! 

Arrived  at  her  proper  destination,  Clara  found  her  father  awaiting 
her.  Instead  of  the  expected  expression  of  stern  displeasure,  there 
was  the  kindly  smile  of  his  joking  mood.  He  gave  her  a  package  of 
sweets,  with  the  words:  "I  quite  forgot  to  tell  you,  my  Clarchen, 
that  everyone  is  carried  off  by  strangers  before  playing  for  the  first 
time  in  public!" 

Her  composure  was  entirely  restored  by  the  time  she  had  been 
greeted  by  Emilie  Reichold,  her  older  fellow  pupil  with  whom  she 
was  to  play  a  duet — Variations  of  Kalkbrenner.  It  turned  out  to  be 
not  such  a  difficult  ordeal  after  all.  It  made  her  feel  quite  at  home 
to  sit  beside  her  dear  Emilie.  She  could  almost  forget  the  expanse 
of  motionless  faces  in  the  nearness  of  her  friend  and  in  the  inevitabil- 
ity of  her  bass  chords. 

Of  course  there  was  something  a  little  disturbing  in  the  long  rows 
of  strangers,  who  seemed  cold  and  impassive  in  their  attentive 
silence.  But  they  were  really  less  critical  than  her  usual  audiences 
of  musicians.  They  were  in  truth  captivated  by  the  poise  of  the  small 
player,  as  she  negotiated  without  effort  music  intended  for  adult 
abilities.  As  they  responded  to  the  last  flourish  of  the  show  piece, 
she  sensed  their  friendliness.  Yet  strangely  enough  it  was  just  at  this 
moment  of  warm  reassurance  in  the  staccato  of  raised  palms  that 
she  experienced  her  first  real  fears.  To  climb  from  one's  stool,  face 
that  storm  of  sound,  and  make  bows  to  it  was  somehow  a  more 
perplexing  thing  than  the  most  difficult  of  the  bravura  passages  she 
had  quietly  mastered  at  home. 
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The  Clara  Schumann  of  a  later  day  was  fond  of  relating  this  tale 
of  the  lost  virtuoso  of  nine. 

After  breakfast  in  the  Salt  Lane  house,  Herr  Wieck  received  his 
copy  of  the  Allgemeine  Musi\alische  Zeitung  in  the  morning's  mail, 
and  read  the  notice  of  the  concert  to  the  assembled  family,  his  voice 
buoyant  with  gratification. 

It  was  with  particular  pleasure  that  we  listened  to  the  performance 
of  the  very  talented  nine-year-old  Clara  Wieck.  .  .  .  Under  the 
guidance  of  her  experienced  father,  who  is  especially  distinguished 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  pianoforte  playing  and  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  devotes  himself  to  its  furtherance,  her  future  may  be 
anticipated  with  the  highest  hopes. 

The  listening  circle  consisted  of  the  two  brothers  of  Clara — Alwin, 
seven,  and  Gustav,  five — an  audience  under  compulsion,  who  would 
rather  be  off  at  their  play;  Clementine,  the  new  stepmother,  and 
Clara  herself.  The  new  mother  smiled  kind  approval  on  Clara,  but 
the  subject  of  discussion  had  nothing  to  say.  These  correct  periods 
of  praise,  like  the  verbal  congratulations  heaped  upon  her  and  her 
father  after  she  had  played,  were  accepted  by  her  simply  as  in  the 
expected  order  of  things.  She  had  covered  the  whole  affair  with  a 
sentence  in  her  diary:  "It  went  very  well  and  I  did  not  play  any 
wrong  notes,  but  got  much  applause." 

Her  real  delight  was  in  her  father's  glow  of  elation.  The  master 
of  that  household  could  be  a  god  of  wrath  when  there  was  any  lapse 
in  the  reasonable  but  rigid  routine  he  imposed  upon  his  daughter. 
When,  as  now,  the  fruits  of  her  endeavor  were  good,  he  was  expan- 
sive, droll,  even  lovable — if  such  a  word  can  be  applied  to  so  unde- 
monstrative a  person.  Now  he  declared  a  brief  holiday  for  her  as  a 
reward  for  her  weeks  of  strenuous  preparation.  A  rest  was  wise,  it 
broke  the  danger  of  dullness  in  routine,  and  a  taste  of  the  sweets 
of  adulation  could  act  as  a  tonic.  Neither,  of  course,  must  become 
an  indulgence.  At  the  first  suspicion  of  that,  the  check  rein  was 
prompdy  applied.  When,  nine  days  after  the  concert,  he  detected  a 
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slacking  of?,  the  heavy  hand  descended.  In  the  diary,  the  child 
becomes  the  docile  mouthpiece  of  the  parent: 

My  father,  who  had  long  hoped  in  vain  for  a  change  in  my  dis- 
position, noticed  again  today  that  I  am  still  lazy,  listless,  disorderly, 
headstrong  and  disobedient,  and  that  I  play  as  badly  as  I  study. 
I  played  Hiinten's  new  variations  Opus  26  to  him  so  badly,  without 
even  repeating  the  first  part  of  the  variation,  that  he  tore  up  the 
copy  before  my  eyes,  and  from  today  onwards  he  will  not  give  me 
another  hour. 

The  offender  was  left  to  repent  in  solitude  for  a  week  on  a  diet 
of  scales  and  trilling  exercises,  after  which  time  she  was  reinstated, 
having  "faithfully  promised  to  improve." 

Music  remained  Clara's  delight,  deprivation  of  it  the  worst  pos- 
sible punishment.  Constant  industry  had  been  an  unquestioned 
part  of  her  daily  life  ever  since  she  could  remember,  even  from  the 
time  when  the  five-year-old  hand  was  first  systematically  flexed  and 
steadied,  developed  into  its  octave  stretch.  There  was  an  unspoken 
respect  in  that  household  for  the  little  girl  with  the  large,  dark  eyes, 
and  the  curls  trimly  knotted  up.  Clara,  or  Clarchen,  as  she  was 
fondly  known  by  them  all,  was  as  steady  and  as  capable  in  applica- 
tion as  she  was  dainty  and  diminutive  of  stature.  She  was  a  whole- 
some child,  usually  quiet-mannered,  whose  occasional  merry  laugh- 
ter rang  through  the  house.  Her  affectionate  nature  turned  with 
entire  devotion  toward  her  taskmaster. 

They  made  a  strange  pair,  those  two,  deeply  alike,  for  all  the 
domination  of  the  father  and  the  docility  of  the  daughter.  Both  were 
impetuous  by  nature,  given  to  sudden  bursts  of  feeling,  but  in 
different  ways.  Wieck  was  ardent  on  the  subject  of  music  and 
Clara's  future.  He  exacted  much  of  her,  as  of  himself,  and  if  crossed 
would  blaze  into  anger.  Clara,  too,  was  a  strong-willed  person — and 
not  without  flare-ups  of  her  own.  Her  obedience  was  not  a  matter 
of  coercion,  but  a  part  of  the  child's  natural  idealization  of  the 
parent.  That  childish  faith  was  to  grow  into  an  adult  gratitude. 
Clara  never  through  her  life  neglected  to  credit  her  father  with 
having  first  opened  her  eyes  to  the  vision  of  her  art,  the  line  of  its 
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advance,  its  deeper  currents.  The  child's  concentrated  effort  was  a 
pledge  of  her  faith.  In  her  early  growing  years  the  lives  and  interests 
of  the  two  were  as  one. 

What  most  divided  them,  what  Clara  never  could  accept,  was 
her  father's  harshness  in  thrusting  affection  and  sentiment  aside, 
walking  roughshod  over  anyone  at  all  who  blocked  the  way  of  his 
will.  With  her  career  in  every  detail  laid  out  for  her,  she  never 
experienced  Wieck's  need  to  carve  a  path  step  by  step  through 
adverse  circumstances.  Shaped  to  his  image,  she  remained  nonethe- 
less alien  to  his  ruthlessness.  It  was  natural  that  one  who  had 
maneuvered  against  such  heavy  odds  into  a  respected  position  in 
the  world  should  be  jealous  of  his  hard-won  security.  The  calluses 
acquired  in  the  long  struggle  remained  with  him,  even  when  the 
protective  need  for  them  had  passed.  Clara's  gentleness  and  clear 
intelligence,  always  amenable  to  reason,  had  to  endure  the  wounding 
edge  of  a  nature  that  could  turn  savagely  even  upon  those  dearest 
to  him. 
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Enter  Robert  Schumann,  "Studiosus  Juris 


A  musical  evening  at  the  Caruses'  on  March  31,  1828,  when  Clara 
played  in  a  trio  of  Hummel,  brought  to  light  a  newcomer  to 
Leipzig:  a  rather  shy  young  man,  a  gymnasium  student  obviously. 
He  was  modish  in  his  fitted  coat  with  the  broad  lapel  of  the  period. 
His  blue  eyes  seemed  made  for  dreaming;  his  dark,  wayward  hair 
and  his  gentle  demeanor  bespoke  the  poetic  type  then  not  uncom- 
mon. He  had  just  arrived  from  Zwickau,  his  native  town,  and  had 
lost  no  time  in  looking  up  his  friends  the  Caruses — the  agreeable 
doctor  and  his  wife  of  the  lovely  voice,  the  object  of  his  open  wor- 
ship, his  Liedersangerin,  as  he  called  her.  Frau  Carus  drew  him  from 
his  corner  and  introduced  him  as  one  with  whom  she  had  often 
made  music  at  Colditz  near  Zwickau  (her  husband  had  lately  prac- 
ticed medicine  there).  Robert  Schumann  was  his  name,  but  to  her 
he  was  always  "Fridolin,"  after  the  gentle  page  of  Schiller's  ballad, 
the  Fridolin  whose  devotion  to  his  mistress  was  so  pure  and  guile- 
less that  she  gave  him  "a  child's  rights  to  her  heart." 

Schumann  now  waved  the  poetic  title  aside.  He  had  just  become, 
he  told  them,  a  studiosus  juris,  for  so  he  had  enrolled  himself  at 
the  University  of  Leipzig,  two  days  before.  The  matriculation  was 
the  object  of  his  fleeting  visit  to  Leipzig.  Frau  Carus  only  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  "Fridolin"  ever  becoming  a  lawyer,  and  led  the  con- 
versation back  to  the  more  congenial  ground  of  music.  The  good 
lady  took  some  pride  in  her  musician-poet;  as  a  product  of  the 
little  town  of  Zwickau,  he  was  surprisingly  developed.  He  could 
play  the  piano  more  than  passingly  well,  and  had  composed  some 
little  pieces.  He  spoke  the  name  of  Beethoven  with  reverence — that 
great  one  who  had  been  dead  a  year  and  five  days  and  was  still  a 
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closed  book  to  most  people.  He  could  deliver  an  apt,  if  perhaps  a 
youthful  and  glib,  opinion  on  any  well-known  modern  or  classical 
poet. 

This  fund  of  wisdom  was  not  freely  exhibited  before  company, 
but  could  be  extracted  from  him  in  private  conversation.  Wieck, 
perhaps  with  the  idea  of  a  prospective  pupil  in  the  back  of  his  mind, 
drew  him  out.  Schumann  was  a  little  awed  at  first  at  the  piano 
master  who  had  produced  Clara,  and  who  delivered  himself  with  a 
certain  ferocity  and  challenge,  as  if  he  were  impatient  at  the  extrava- 
gant word  images  of  the  young  aesthete.  When  the  two  came  upon 
the  subject  of  Schubert,  the  composer  in  Vienna  as  yet  known  only 
to  the  discerning,  a  bond  of  understanding  was  created  at  once. 
Wieck  had  the  ready  promise  of  the  young  man  that  on  returning 
to  Leipzig  he  would  find  time  to  tear  himself  from  his  legal  studies 
and  enjoy  some  music  at  Salzgasschen. 

But  even  his  beloved  music  was  thrust  from  Schumann's  thoughts 
through  the  six  weeks  to  follow.  The  most  absorbing  experience  of 
that  time  was  his  friendship  with  Gisbert  Rosen,  a  friendship  made 
in  a  tavern  during  the  preliminary  days  at  Leipzig  and  cemented 
on  the  spot.  At  once  each  discovered  in  the  other  an  ardent  disciple 
of  Jean  Paul  Richter.  Schumann  had  been  swept  away  the  year 
before  by  the  writings  of  that  windy  Romantic.  He  thought  in  the 
manner  of  his  beloved  Jean  Paul,  re-enacted  his  moods  on  every 
provocation.  A  philosophical  reflection,  an  exalted  train  of  thought 
was  apt  to  descend  upon  him  unexpectedly — to  transfigure  even  a 
prosaic  incident,  quite  in  the  manner  of  that  wordy  philosopher- 
hero,  the  Titan.  Contemplation  of  the  beauties  of  nature  led  to 
speculation,  and  speculation  led  to  wistful  pessimism.  These  vaporiz- 
ings  were  found  tedious  and  affected  by  those  of  Schumann's 
friends  who  were  cold  to  them.  When  Schumann  had  so  willing 
an  ear  as  Rosen's  within  call,  there  was  little  doubt  about  the 
desirability  of  Leipzig.  Unfortunately,  Rosen  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  Leipzig  for  the  University  at  Heidelberg.  Schumann  car- 
ried his  new  friend  back  to  Zwickau  with  him,  and  the  two  extended 
their  travels  through  Bavaria.  They  went  to  Bayreuth,  where  Jean 
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Paul  had  lived,  and  where  they  "lived  again  in  his  remembrance." 
The  two  youths  made  acquaintance  with  the  poet's  widow,  and 
extracted  from  her  a  portrait  of  their  idol.  They  obtained  an  intro- 
duction to  Heinrich  Heine  in  Munich,  only  to  find  a  poet  in  the 
living  flesh  somewhat  disillusioning.  Schumann  parted  with  his 
friend  in  the  secret  determination  to  join  him  at  Heidelberg  the 
following  Easter. 

He  hurried  on  to  Leipzig  after  a  visit  of  hardly  three  hours  with 
his  family  at  home.  Settled  in  the  Leipzig  coach,  a  pleasurable  sense 
at  being  a  free  and  independent  "citizen  of  Leipzig,"  away  from 
direct  parental  control,  was  outweighed  by  another  new  sensation — 
homesickness.  He  had  never  been  far  distant  from  the  home  circle 
at  Zwickau.  His  mother,  a  widow  for  two  years,  idolized  Robert, 
her  fifth  and  youngest  child;  she  had  always  indulged  him,  and 
called  him  her  LichtpunJft,  the  "bright  spot"  in  her  life.  He  was 
desperately  attached  to  his  mother,  clung  to  her  affection  and  sym- 
pathy. He  had  looked  to  music  as  a  career,  a  hope  which  his  father, 
a  publisher  and  man  of  letters,  had  encouraged.  When  Frau 
Schumann  was  widowed,  she  opposed  the  idea  with  middle-class 
prejudice.  Music  in  Zwickau  households  was  assiduously  cultivated, 
but  almost  invariably  on  an  amateur  basis.  Robert  was  exceptionally 
brilliant  and  talented — for  an  amateur.  Volatile  and  fancy  free,  he 
simply  did  not  possess  the  laborious  traits  of  a  person  who  made 
music  his  livelihood.  His  mother  urged  him  to  take  up  the  law — 
the  safest  and  most  practical  profession  for  a  young  man  with 
literary  leanings.  Robert  acquiesced  readily  enough.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  against  his  nature  flatly  to  act  against  his  mother.  In 
the  second,  he  was  more  than  a  little  fascinated  at  the  prospect  of 
living  in  a  city  famous  for  its  music  and  learning.  University  life 
held  out  to  him  the  picture  of  revelries,  spirited  companionship, 
intellectual  exchange. 

But  now,  after  the  delights  and  excitements  ot  his  tour,  Leipzig 
appeared  to  him  as  drabness  itself;  a  "nest,"  he  called  it,  of 
inescapable  commercialism  which  dragged  the  spirit  down.  His  first 
experiences  of  student  life  were  decidedly  disappointing.  Taken 
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into  one  of  the  Burschaften,  the  student  societies,  he  found  a  cult  of 
lawlessness,  a  headlong  and  unintelligent  urge  for  excitement,  a 
truculence  and  boorishness  which  were  distasteful  and  a  little 
frightening.  He  joined  a  fencing  club,  as  was  expected  of  him,  but 
handled  his  foil  gingerly.  There  was  no  trace  of  the  braggadocio 
or  fighter  in  this  freshman  who  preferred  to  withdraw  into  the 
background,  rest  on  his  dignity,  and  avoid  the  usual  condescension 
of  the  upperclassman  toward  the  Fucks.  In  truth,  Robert  Schumann 
felt  himself,  and  quite  justifiably,  on  a  higher  plane  of  thought  and 
feeling  than  most  of  his  academic  companions.  He  said  little,  being 
shy  of  crowds,  and  was  soon  passed  by,  almost  unnoticed.  In  his 
shell  of  silence,  he  soon  subsided  into  a  real  dejection.  Melancholy, 
that  banner  of  Romanticism,  was  never  a  full  or  eloquent  experience 
for  Robert  Schumann.  He  was  always  distressed  by  gloomy  thoughts 
that  would  settle  upon  him.  At  such  times  he  craved  desperately 
the  solaces  of  sympathy,  cheer,  music.  He  wrote  his  mother,  whom 
he  did  not  spare  his  glooms: 

My  life  is  monotonous  and  joyless;  it  is  fortunate  that  I  am  not 
living  alone;  I  should  easily  become  melancholy.  It  does  not  amuse 
me  much  to  walk  about  the  streets,  and  it  often  disgusts  me  to  see 
stupid  people.  Yet  in  my  heart  I  am  not  joyless;  for  what  men 
cannot  give  me  is  given  me  by  music,  and  my  piano  says  for  me  all 
the  lofty  emotions  which  I  cannot  express.  ...  I  have  excessive 
sensibilities,  I  know,  and  every  man  who  feels  deeply  is  bound  to 
be  unhappy. 

His  first  experience  of  the  lectures  at  the  University  was  far  from 
encouraging,  but  he  took  firm  resolution  to  make  the  most  of  "the 
dry  study  of  the  law."  He  assured  his  mother  that  he  had  not 
forgotten  his  obligations:  "There  is  no  help  for  it — I  must  attack 
jurisprudence,  and  however  cut  and  dried  it  may  be,  I  will  overcome 
myself,  and  if  a  man  only  wills,  he  can  do  everything."  He  assured 
her  later  that  he  was  attending  classes  "as  regularly  as  clock-work." 
The  statement  does  not  tally  with  a  remark  in  a  letter  to  Rosen  that 
"I  have  not  been  to  a  single  lecture  here." 

He  had  no  congenial  spirits  during  his  first  weeks  at  Leipzig, 
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save  possibly  Emil  Flechsig,  his  once  fellow  pupil  at  the  Lyceum  in 
Zwickau,  who  had  preceded  him  to  the  Leipzig  University  and 
with  whom  he  took  lodgings.  Flechsig  was  amiable  within  reason. 
He  could  not  act  as  buffer  to  the  glooms  of  his  fellow  lodger  beyond 
a  certain  point.  There  was  something  appalling  to  Schumann,  the 
country  boy  from  Zwickau,  in  the  "great  city,"  as,  with  its  forty 
thousand  inhabitants,  Leipzig  seemed  to  him.  Sometimes,  return- 
ing from  the  college  to  his  rooms,  he  could  scarcely  make  his  way 
through  the  bustling  life  and  clattering  noises  of  the  Market  Place. 
There  were  few  carriages,  but  various  odd  conveyances:  vats  of 
wine  on  runners  drawn  by  horses;  Buchfliigeln  pushing  their  two- 
wheeled  carts  loaded  with  newly  printed  books.  Fish  vendors,  offer- 
ing a  fried  morsel  on  the  end  of  a  long  fork,  made  the  housefronts 
echo  with  the  Saxon  dialect  of  their  appeals  to  wandering  groups  of 
University  students:  "Leibziger  fumfern!  Aale,  Aale.  Rollmepse. 
Eel-sardin!"  There  being  no  sidewalks,  Leipzig's  elegance,  gentle- 
men in  top  hats  and  frock  coats,  on  their  arms  ladies  in  billowing 
skirts,  shawls,  and  oversized  bonnets,  picked  their  way  over  the 
cobbles,  or  drew  unconcernedly  aside  for  the  strange  traffic. 

Fleeing  the  town  in  search  of  quiet,  Schumann  found  the  roads 
about  Leipzig  flat  and  uninspiring.  Even  the  wooded  banks  of  the 
Pleisse  were  nothing  to  the  peaceful  meadowland  through  which 
the  Mulde  at  Zwickau  meandered.  Here  one  was  always  likely  to 
come  upon  some  pedestrian  to  disturb  one's  thoughts.  Schumann 
would  return  to  his  rooms,  which  were,  alas,  a  doubtful  refuge. 
Flechsig  had  chosen  quarters  on  a  ground  floor  in  the  Briihl,  Leip- 
zig's Jewish  district.  Every  kind  of  merchandise  was  displayed  and 
bartered  by  weird-looking  bearded  men  who  expostulated  loudly 
directly  under  Schumann's  window.  He  would  lock  doors  and 
windows  and  write  to  his  mother,  not  sparing  her  his  dislike  for 
the  loathesome,  the  e\elha]ten  Leipzig.  He  demanded  cheering 
words  from  his  mother,  comfort  which  would  dispel  a  fear  lurking 
in  his  own  depression,  and  somehow  linked  with  a  certain  dark 
remembrance  of  her:  "Oh,  Mother,  again  you  can't  tear  yourself 
away  from  the  grandfather  chair,  you  have  been  sitting  there  for 
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two  everlasting  hours,  saying  not  a  word,  singing  a  dead  old  song, 
stroking  the  window  up  and  down  with  your  hand."  The  mood  lasts 
no  longer  than  his  macabre,  Hoffmannesque  imaginings,  but  finds 
outlet  in  a  more  placid  stream  of  "Jean  Pauliads,"  thus  expressed 
to  Rosen: 

I  have  not  made  myself  at  home  in  any  families,  and  altogether 
rather  avoid  my  pitiful  fellow  creatures,  though  I  hardly  know  why. 
So  I  go  out  very  little,  and  sometimes  feel  utterly  crushed  by  the 
pettinesses  and  miseries  of  this  egotistical  world.  Ah!  a  world  without 
people,  what  would  it  be?  An  illimitable  graveyard,  a  dreamless 
sleep  of  death.  Nature  with  neither  flowers  nor  spring,  a  lifeless 
peepshow  with  no  figures.  And  yet!  This  world  full  of  people,  what 
is  it?  An  immense  graveyard  of  buried  dreams,  a  garden  of  cypress 
and  weeping  willow,  a  silent  peepshow  with  tearful  figures.  Oh, 
my  God!  Yes,  that  is  what  it  is! 

If  Schumann's  effusions  at  eighteen  were  little  more  than  reflec- 
tions of  the  extravagant  fashions  of  young  sensibilities  quite  usual 
in  the  year  1828,  it  is  still  possible  to  perceive  an  imagination  finely 
attuned,  receptive,  alert,  reaching  toward  enduring  values. 

Before  very  long,  Schumann  found  consolations  in  increasing 
number  in  Leipzig.  In  particular,  the  musical  life  of  the  town  drew 
him  into  its  vortex.  He  was  constantly  at  the  Caruses',  soon  became 
a  welcome  and  expected  visitor  at  the  Wiecks'  and  was  a  regular 
attendant  at  their  musical  evenings.  He  played  duets  with  Emilie 
Reichold,  Wieck's  most  promising  pupil  next  to  Clara.  He  was 
much  taken  with  Wieck  as  a  musical  personality,  stimulated  by 
his  conversation,  despite  its  heavy  dogmatic  strain.  Before  long  he 
had  arranged  for  regular  piano  lessons  from  him.  Susceptible  to  all 
musical  currents  that  were  floating  about  the  town,  he  had  soon 
ferreted  out  the  University  students  who  were  also  musicians, 
formed  a  trio,  and  after  secret  practice  invited  his  teacher  to  be 
guest  of  honor  at  a  Schubert  evening  in  his  rooms  on  the  Bruhl. 

Clara,  it  must  be  said,  remained  at  first  somewhat  in  the  back- 
ground of  Schumann's  consciousness,  even  though  her  playing  was 
a  delight  and  an  encouraging  example  of  what  his  teacher  could 
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produce.  The  poets  who  must  extract  a  mystic  moment  from  the 
first  meeting  of  destined  lovers  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  make 
much  of  the  first  acquaintance  of  a  child  of  eight  and  a  young  man 
short  of  eighteen.  Robert  did  not  so  much  as  mention  Clara  in  his 
letters  to  his  mother  at  the  time.  Looking  for  the  first  mention  of 
Schumann  in  Clara's  diary,  one  must  turn  as  far  along  as  1830, 
there  to  read  a  significantly  casual  reference  to  "Herr  Schumann, 
who  has  lived  at  our  house  since  Michaelmas,  and  who  studies 
music."  Himself  addicted  to  the  poetic  line,  disposed  in  later  years 
to  probe  back  into  his  memory  for  "significant  moments"  between 
them,  he  tried  to  recall  his  first  graphic  memory,  and  pictured  "a 
little  girl,  sitting  at  a  table  deep  in  some  piece  of  writing,  gazing  at 
me  furtively  from  time  to  time  with  large,  black  eyes."  In  sober 
truth  it  was  Wieck  himself,  and  not  Wieck's  daughter,  who  held 
the  larger  part  of  Schumann's  interest  at  Salzgasschen.  Clara  looked 
with  favor  and  liking  upon  the  young  man  whom  she  addressed  for 
years  respectfully  as  "Herr  Schumann,"  and  Herr  Schumann  looked 
upon  his  small  fellow  pupil  with  kindly  affection,  just  touched 
perhaps  with  awe  and  a  ruffled  self-esteem  at  the  effortless  way  in 
which  the  small  hands  and  wrists  turned  forth  crystalline  passage 
work,  quite  outmaneuvering  his  own  often  clumsy  attempts.  He 
could  not  for  a  moment  have  harbored  any  real  pique  against  those 
agile  hands,  nor  the  unassuming  straightforwardness  and  engaging 
solemnity  of  their  owner. 

Music  and  music  making  kept  Robert  and  Clara  happy  co- 
workers. She  liked  the  tall  University  student  with  his  light  and 
pleasant  ways,  his  easy-going,  dreamy  languor.  He  was  given  to 
long  morose  silences,  but  sometimes  his  eyes  twinkled,  and  he 
looked  upon  her  with  good-natured  interest.  Sometimes  she  found 
him  tiresome.  How  could  a  little  girl  of  nine  know  anything  of 
the  lofty  thoughts  of  a  poet  and  dreamer?  Attention  to  so  small  a 
companion  could  scarcely  be  expected  from  a  musical  poet  whose 
head  was  constantly  a-flutter  with  rare  thoughts  and  philosophies. 

Robert  was  absorbed  in  contemplating  the  ardent  impulses  within 
his  own  heart,  and  this  in  itself  was  enough  to  draw  his  thoughts 
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miles  away  from  the  child  beside  him.  The  poetic  trend  of  the  day 
demanded  that  he  nurture  adoration  of  young  girlhood,  that  he 
expand  into  flowery  raptures,  and,  above  all,  avow  these  noble 
sentiments — but  never  to  the  girl  herself.  That  might  complicate 
matters.  What  was  to  prevent  him  from  pouring  out  his  heart  to  a 
fellow  poet  whose  understanding  and  patience  could  be  counted 
upon?  About  the  same  time  that  the  youthful  Chopin  in  Warsaw 
entrusted  his  love  confidences  about  an  unsuspecting  beauty  to  his 
male  companion,  Schumann  at  seventeen  in  Zwickau  was  writing 
to  his  schoolmate  Flechsig  of  the  love  that  had  come  into  his  life. 
Two  girls  in  turn  had  lifted  his  spirit  to  a  new  plane  of  sensibility. 
While  it  lasted  (which  was  not  long),  the  soul  state  of  ennoblement 
by  love  must  be  examined,  reveled  in,  expressed — if  not  in  poetry 
or  music,  at  least  in  the  cachet  of  a  letter.  There  was  Nanni  Patsch 
and  there  was  Liddy  Hemper,  young  ladies  quite  unnecessary  to 
history  save  as  the  chance  subjects  for  adolescent  vaporizings. 

By  the  time  that  Schumann  went  to  Leipzig,  he  had  somewhat 
outgrown  this  boyish  species  of  lovers'  sighs.  There  was  a  more 
enduring  quality  in  his  tender  regard  for  Agnes  Carus,  for  she 
could  give  him  the  sympathetic  understanding  so  lacking  in  earlier 
fair  ones.  This  infatuation,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  was  brought  into 
a  reasonable  equilibrium  because  Agnes  was  already  happily  mar- 
ried. A  large  part  of  her  charm  undoubtedly  lay  in  her  voice  and 
her  sweet  way  of  projecting  the  sentiment  of  a  song.  There  is 
nothing  like  a  lovely  voice  to  transform  a  musical  enthusiasm  for 
the  time  being  into  a  personal  one.  "A  gentle,  pure  womanly  spirit 
has  enchained  my  own,"  wrote  Schumann  to  Rosen.  But  the  free 
avowal  in  itself  implied  a  certain  detachment.  Sentiment  for  Agnes 
was  transfused  with  the  music  which,  after  all,  was  the  first  attrac- 
tion. The  doctor  understood  his  young  friend's  harmless  raptures 
well  enough  not  to  be  in  the  least  disturbed  when  "Fridolin"  be- 
stowed a  meaningful  glance  or  pressure  of  the  hand  upon  his  wife. 

Plunging  into  his  piano  lessons  with  Wieck,  Schumann  was 
spurred  by  the  atmosphere  of  application  and  accomplishment  which 
pervaded  that  household,  the  industry,  on  the  one  hand,  of  his  fel- 
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low  pupil,  the  spark,  on  the  other,  of  his  teacher's  enthusiasms. 
Schumann's  fund  of  good  intentions,  though  overflowing  at  the 
moment,  could  not  bring  him  quite  under  submission  to  the  rule 
of  Wieck.  He  was  impatient  at  the  soulless  routine  of  studies  which 
limber  the  fingers  and  give  them  a  steely  certainty  of  attack;  he 
avoided  these,  even  while  admitting  their  necessity. 

The  songs  and  small  instrumental  pieces  of  his  own  composition 
seemed  to  Wieck  the  shapeless  fragments  of  the  amateur  who  has 
never  bothered  to  master  his  subject.  Schumann  tried  the  patience 
of  the  methodical  Wieck  by  brazenly  dismissing  any  need  for  or- 
derly training,  for  rules  or  exercises  in  harmony.  There  was  bound 
to  be  a  clash  of  temperaments  between  these  two.  When  Wieck 
tried  to  clarify  Schumann's  hazy  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
thorough  bass  and  counterpoint,  the  young  artist  became  restive 
and  inwardly  rebellious.  The  study  and  cultivation  of  his  art  from 
direct  and  inspiring  musical  example,  he  could  understand.  Every 
instinct  rose  against  the  cold  and  abstract  manipulation  of  a  set  of 
principles  in  the  form  of  copy-book  exercises.  The  sensitive  Schu- 
mann avoided  lessons,  sent  in  excuses,  and  progress  lagged  griev- 
ously. At  length  the  minor  struggles  and  reconciliations  came  to 
an  end.  In  February,  1830,  Wieck,  who  was  about  to  leave  for 
Dresden,  his  absence  to  be  shortly  followed  by  Robert's  departure 
for  Heidelberg  in  the  spring,  advised  the  termination  of  the  lessons. 

Schumann  remained  committed  to  the  law.  He  wrote  his  mother 
of  the  fine  opportunity  Heidelberg  would  offer  of  sitting  under  the 
celebrated  jurist,  A.  F.  J.  Thibaut.  What  he  neglected  to  tell  her 
was  that  Thibaut  was  said  to  be  refreshingly  free  from  the  hoary 
and  creaky  erudition  which  one  encountered  at  Leipzig.  He  was 
capable  of  wandering  from  his  pandects  into  such  equally  vital  sub- 
jects as  the  nature  of  youth  and  love,  and  on  doffing  his  gown  was 
transformed  into  an  ardent  amateur  of  music!  Schumann  was  ready 
for  a  fresh  environment,  and  was  more  than  willing  to  exchange 
dull  Leipzig  for  quaint  and  delightful  Heidelberg.  He  would  also 
have  liked  to  forget  his  record  of  neglected  law  studies  at  Leipzig, 
and  enter  upon  a  more  diverse  curriculum  at  the  University  of 
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Heidelberg,  where  the  allurements  of  student  life  had  been  described 
to  him.  He  had  not  forgotten  his  musical  ambitions.  For  all  his 
clashes  with  Wieck,  he  had  found  enrichment  of  spirit  under  the 
guidance  of  that  tyrant.  He  nurtured  the  hope  of  becoming  a  piano 
virtuoso,  after  all,  and,  departing  for  Heidelberg,  he  carried  a  silent 
keyboard  with  him,  with  the  full  intention  of  keeping  it  in  his 
rooms  and  putting  in  daily  hours  of  practice. 
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Fellow  Romantics 


JN  ew  impressions,  new  experiences,  new  obligations  crowded  upon 
Clara's  life  during  the  year  of  Schumann's  absence  at  Heidelberg. 
An  outstanding  event  was  the  visit  to  Leipzig  in  October,  1829,  of 
a  dazzling  celebrity — Nicolo  Paganini.  The  great  Italian  would 
never  have  touched  upon  Leipzig  at  all  but  for  the  machinations 
of  Wieck.  When  news  came  in  September  that  Paganini  was  in 
Germany,  Wieck  journeyed  to  Berlin  to  hear  him,  and  overflowed 
with  enthusiasm.  "Never  has  an  artist  been  born,"  he  wrote  in  the 
diary,  "whose  greatness  is  unapproachable  in  so  many  different 
ways."  Wieck  returned  and  faced  the  concert  directors  of  the  Ge- 
wandhaus  with  fire  in  his  eye.  It  was  not  the  only  time  he  set  his 
will  against  the  money-prudence  of  those  illustrious  burghers.  His 
eagerness  overrode  their  "obstinacy  and  narrow-mindedness,"  as  he 
called  it,  and  at  length,  on  September  30th,  the  famous  man  arrived. 
"Now,"  wrote  Clara  under  that  date,  "I  shall  hear  the  greatest  of 
all  artists."  Wieck  had  his  intentions  of  making  the  most  of  this 
visit.  A  little  stimulation,  he  figured,  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
Clara:  to  behold  at  close  range  the  ways  of  the  arch  showman,  oil 
his  guard  at  rehearsal  and  on  his  behavior  in  concert;  to  observe 
the  flattering  chorus  of  popular  worship  to  which  one  might  aspire; 
to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  great. 

The  father,  leading  his  daughter,  lost  no  time  in  calling  on  the 
Italian  maestro  at  the  Hotel  de  Pologne,  and  the  two  were  well  re- 
ceived. "I  had  to  play  to  him,"  says  Clara  in  the  diary,  "on  a 
wretched  old  piano  with  black  keys  which  had  been  left  behind  by 
a  student."  The  experienced  campaigner  at  once  saw  Clara's  diffi- 
culty, the  way  she  overcame  it,  the  points  of  her  own  polonaise, 
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which  she  played,  but  more  particularly  her  genuine  sense  of  beauty 
which  reflected  both  the  quality  of  her  teacher  and  something  else 
beyond  anything  a  teacher  can  give.  The  generous  and  susceptible 
Paganini  became  forthwith  the  friend  of  both  for  life.  "He  at  once 
gave  us  permission,"  Clara  recorded,  "to  attend  all  his  rehearsals — 
which  we  did."  Nor  did  they  miss  the  four  concerts.  Twice  the  two 
of  them  sat  wedged  among  the  packed  audience,  and  twice  she 
was  placed  among  the  special  guests  of  the  artist  himself,  in  a  chair 
on  the  stage.  Both  were  quite  carried  away  by  this  astonishing  genius. 
Clara  wrote  that  the  rondo  scherzoso  in  a  sonata  of  Beethoven  was 
"beyond  all  description."  Friedrich,  who  had  seen  to  it  that  Paganini 
was  provided  with  a  good  piano  at  the  hall  and  in  his  rooms,  visited 
him  again,  and  delighted  him  by  performing  a  rondo  on  themes 
from  Paganini  in  a  four-hand  arrangement  with  his  daughter.  As 
the  last  good-byes  were  said,  Clara  gave  Paganini's  little  son  two 
bunches  of  grapes,  one  white  and  one  purple,  Paganini  wrote  for 
Clara's  album  an  autograph  "al  merito  singulare  di  Madamigella 
Clara  Wiec\,"  and  the  two  fathers  embraced.  Those  who  assert 
Paganini  was  mostly  charlatan  would  do  well  to  examine  the  writ- 
ten opinions  of  his  more  discerning  contemporaries.  Schumann,  for 
one,  journeyed  from  Heidelberg  to  Frankfort  to  hear  him,  and 
envied  the  Wiecks'  luck  in  getting  so  much  closer  to  the  great  man. 
"Under  Paganini's  hand,"  he  wrote,  "the  driest  exercise  figures 
flame  up  like  Pythian  pronouncements." 

And  now  Wieck  laid  his  plans  to  guide  Clara's  first  steps  in 
emulation  of  the  Italian  marvel.  The  road  was  long,  the  world  wide, 
Clara  a  diminutive  and  modest  candidate  for  a  conqueror.  Wieck 
was  not  appalled.  For  one  thing  he  had  confidence  in  her;  for  an- 
other, in  the  role  of  promoter,  he  would  be  quite  in  his  element. 
As  he  set  out  with  her  for  a  preliminary  skirmish  in  Dresden,  his 
thoughts  dwelt  upon  a  musically  far  more  important  city  than 
Dresden — Berlin,  and  still  greater  in  remoteness  and  allurement — 
Paris  itself.  Paris!  That  was  something  to  dream  about!  There,  could 
one  once  become  the  rage,  one  might  have  the  world  itself  for  the 
asking.  Take  Czerny's  pupil,  for  example.  No  sooner  had  Liszt  be- 
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come  a  magic  name  in  Paris  than  all  Europe  was  falling  over  itself 
to  do  homage  to  the  boy.  Of  course,  Clara  must  make  a  suitable 
entrance  into  Paris;  she  must  not  make  her  bow  as  quite  a  nobody. 
That  was  why  it  was  important  that  she  must  first  become  known 
in  German  capitals.  And  the  obvious  path  to  general  German  recog- 
nition was  from  small  beginnings  in  their  own  Saxony. 

Arriving  in  Dresden,  Wieck  was  ready  with  his  usual  skill  at 
maneuvering  a  tentative  step  into  a  firm  foothold.  First,  according 
to  formula,  he  would  call  upon  an  acquaintance.  Clara,  of  course, 
would  be  asked  to  play,  and  her  playing  would  inspire  zeal  in  her 
behalf.  She  would  be  introduced  into  high  places,  and  there  led  to 
the  piano  again.  The  sequence  of  results,  conditions  being  favorable, 
would  be  a  spreading  hum  of  admiration,  then  a  soiree  at  court, 
perhaps  even  a  public  concert.  In  such  a  way  must  the  fame  of  a 
child  pianist  (and  the  method  that  produced  her)  travel  from  one 
town  to  another,  from  the  smaller  center  to  the  larger  one. 

On  arriving  in  Dresden,  Wieck's  first  act  was  to  call  upon  his 
friend  the  Hofrat  Carus.  The  Hofrat,  quite  according  to  expecta- 
tions, intervened  for  them  at  court.  An  audience  was  arranged,  and 
before  long  Clara  had  played  four  times  in  the  royal  presence.  She 
quite  delighted  the  Princess  Louise  by  accepting  a  theme  from  Auber 
given  her  by  one  of  the  guests  and  improvising  fluently  upon  it. 
Wieck  wrote  to  his  wife  of  the  "surprisingly  favorable  reception" 
they  were  having  on  every  side. 

I  am  afraid  that  all  this  applause  and  attention  may  have  a  bad 
influence  upon  Clara.  If  I  see  any  indication  of  it  I  shall  leave  at 
once,  so  that  she  may  be  restored  to  her  middle-class  surroundings, 
for  I  am  too  proud  of  her  quiet  modesty  to  exchange  it  for  any 
honor  in  the  world.  People  find  her  very  lovable:  she  is  still  her 
simple,  natural  self,  often  showing  deep  understanding  and  rich 
imagination;  she  is  impetuous,  but  at  the  same  time  noble  and 
sensible.  When  playing  she  is  surprisingly  self-possessed,  and  the 
larger  the  company,  the  better  she  plays. 

Wieck's  hope  to  produce  the  finest  pianist  in  Europe  made  him 
resolve  that  Clara  should  have  no  real  traffic  with  the  kind  of  salon 
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glibness  which  can  cover  a  blurred  arpeggio  with  a  charming  gesture, 
discourse  airily  about  musical  ideals  which  one  should  mention  only 
with  reverence.  When  he  was  compelled  to  expose  his  Clara  to  the 
seductions  of  soft-mannered  flattery,  his  watchful  eye  rested  upon 
her  with  determination.  He  would  keep  her  untainted  by  any  pre- 
cious dilettantism!  And  once  more  the  purpose  of  Wieck  became 
fact.  There  was  to  be  no  surface  gloss  to  Clara,  either  in  conver- 
sation or  in  the  making  of  music.  Her  thoroughness  and  her  idealism 
were  to  become  so  much  a  part  of  her  nature  that  they  would  in 
some  way  inform  her  every  act.  She  was  to  emerge  as  precisely  the 
enlightened  bourgeois  artist  of  her  father's  specifications.  Clara  was 
really  no  "wonder  child,"  as  he  took  every  opportunity  to  point  out. 
Neither  in  these  days  nor  later  did  she  cultivate  the  technical  marvels 
designed  to  set  an  audience  agape.  She  went  directly  at  her  task, 
played  with  straightforward  ability,  unconcerned  with  the  dramatic 
gesture  or  the  emotional  pose  which  was  the  manner  of  the  day. 
The  music  under  her  hands  found  quite  simply  its  full  and  natural 
beauty.  Clara  with  her  refreshing  simplicity,  so  unusual  in  the 
salons  where  sensationalism  and  artifice  abounded,  at  once  won  the 
hearts  of  her  hearers. 

Wieck  found  reason  to  congratulate  himself  at  the  degree  of  ex- 
citement his  daughter  stirred  up  in  Dresden  by  such  unadorned  and 
artistically  honest  means.  He  wrote  to  his  wife  in  the  highest  spirits: 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  describe  the  sensation  which  is  being 
created  here  by  your  two  monkeys  from  the  Leipzig  menagerie. 
Everyone  found  it  beyond  belief  that  Clara  could  compose  as  well 
as  play,  and  the  whole  company  went  into  raptures  when  she  ex- 
temporized on  a  theme  which  was  given  to  her.  Your  two  monkeys 
are  told  that  they  are  the  topic  at  court  and  through  the  town.  How 
the  girl  is  fondled  and  kissed!  But  it  seems  to  agree  with  her;  she 
looks  particularly  well. 

When  she  gave  the  first  public  concert  of  her  own  at  the  Gewand- 
haus  on  November  8th,  she  went  home  and  wrote  in  her  diary: 
"I  played  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  father,  and  of  the  public.  My 
bows  were  not  very  successful,  except  for  the  first;  they  were  too 
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quick."  There  was  praise  for  her  in  the  newspapers,  and  a  profit 
from  the  concert  of  thirty  thalers,  from  which,  since  her  father 
would  not  accept  more  than  twenty,  she  resolved  in  her  diary  "to 
treat  my  family  frequently  at  the  Kuchen gartenT  Again  she  went 
to  Dresden  in  the  Christmas  season,  played  twice  at  the  Hotel  de 
Pologne,  at  a  theatrical  performance  and  at  private  affairs.  Applause 
now  came  from  all  sides,  and  Wieck,  hearing  gossip  that  Clara  was 
far  more  than  her  announced  eleven  years,  that  such  skill  could 
only  be  the  result  of  parental  cruelty,  only  smiled  to  himself.  There 
was  no  use  in  trying  to  deny  an  undercurrent  of  baseless  rumors. 
Let  them  rather  run  their  course;  they  were  not  a  bad  thing,  for 
they  kept  Clara  a  topic  of  general  conversation.  But  he  was  far 
from  ready  to  let  his  virtuoso  rest  on  present  successes.  Back  at 
home  once  more,  we  find  her  poring  over  the  intricacies  of  instru- 
mentation with  Cantor  Weinlich,  winding  her  way  into  the  fugues 
of  Sebastian  Bach  for  structural  study. 

While  Clara  with  her  father  made  her  second  trip  to  Dresden, 
Schumann  was  encountering  new  problems  at  Heidelberg.  Pleasure- 
seeking  pulled  him  one  way,  duty  another,  music  a  third.  He  entered 
the  University  with  enormous  resolution,  and  made  a  renewed  and 
valiant  attempt  to  absorb  the  intricacies  of  the  law.  He  attended  lec- 
tures, assimilated  codes  and  cases,  ruffled  his  refractory  hair  over 
ponderous  books — but  no  more  than  was  required  of  him.  It  was 
all  a  laborious  process,  and  one  which  he  never  could  have  held  to 
without  the  consciousness  of  the  affectionate  and  proud  hopes  his 
mother  placed  in  him,  and  the  earnest  promise  he  had  made  her. 
The  University  was  far  less  distasteful  to  him  than  that  of  Leipzig. 
He  could  find  kindred  students  who  were  willing  and  qualified  to 
enter  with  him  into  graceful  and  spirited  intercourse.  There  were 
roaming  speculations  upon  life,  love,  beauty,  the  soul's  experiences 
— any  one  of  the  countless  subjects  which  were  far  more  beguiling 
than  the  codifications  of  justice.  Champagne  was  often  opened,  or 
beer  consumed,  and  always  there  were  more  and  more  discussions. 

There  were  also  other  romantic  episodes,  as  when  Schumann  at- 
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tended  a  masked  ball  with  Rosen  in  pursuit  of  a  pretty  face.  Robert 
found  his  opportunity,  and  with  a  meaningful  gesture  slipped  an 
especially  prepared  poem  into  the  hand  of  his  partner.  At  this 
moment  the  alert  Frau  Mama  intervened:  "Keep  your  poems  to 
yourself,  Mask;  my  daughter  does  not  understand  poetry!"  He  left 
another  beauty,  an  English  one  this  time,  sighing  in  Milan,  when, 
at  the  end  of  the  term,  he  suddenly  conceived  the  idea  of  a  summer 
excursion  to  Switzerland  and  Northern  Italy.  It  was  no  use  for  his 
guardian  and  adviser  at  Zwickau  to  protest  and  stand  between  the 
young  man  and  his  mother.  When  Schumann  found  himself  in 
need  of  a  supplement  to  his  allowance,  it  was  usually  forthcoming. 

Dependent  upon  his  widowed  mother,  he  faced  the  necessity  of 
earning  his  livelihood.  Then  he  accepted  her  insistence  that  the 
law  was  the  only  sensible  course  for  him  to  pursue.  Neither  his 
mother  nor  anyone  else  could  have  been  under  any  illusion  as  to 
where  his  inclinations  really  lay.  Once  the  last  class  of  the  day  was 
over,  legal  subjects  flew  promptly  out  of  the  window  of  his  thoughts 
and  gave  way  to  the  poets,  the  more  high-flown  prose  writers  of 
the  time,  or  the  composers  of  his  inner  shrine.  His  literary  curiosity 
had  ranged  far;  there  was  an  ease  and  sparkle  to  his  pen,  turning 
now  and  then  to  a  genuine  fervor.  Images  were  forever  thronging 
in  his  brain,  and  he  was  never  at  a  loss  to  draw  and  point  a  meta- 
phor. The  images  would  fall,  at  least  as  readily,  into  musical  shapes, 
and  in  the  language  of  tone  Schumann  had  long  been  fluent.  His 
skill  as  a  pianist  had  reached  the  point  where  he  was  in  demand 
for  public  appearances,  but  he  preferred  to  play  for  a  group  of 
friends,  caressing  to  delicate  life  little  pieces  of  his  own  making. 

These  accomplishments  markedly  distinguished  Robert  Schu- 
mann, even  in  an  age  which  habitually  sought  and  applauded  such 
graces  in  its  young  men.  At  the  same  time,  they  could  not  be  capi- 
talized. Certainly  it  could  have  no  more  than  remotely  occurred  to 
Robert  himself  that  the  fragmentary  bits  of  music  he  had  written, 
with  no  systematic  training  to  speak  of,  might  develop  into  a  life 
pursuit.  As  for  the  pianist's  calling,  he  liked  to  imagine  himself 
as  some  day  expounding  his  favorite  topics,  Bach  or  Schubert,  or 
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Beethoven,  in  their  own  medium,  a  famous  virtuoso  concentrating 
an  irresistible  eloquence  into  the  motion  of  his  ten  fingers,  conquer- 
ing at  one  blow  a  thousand  "philistines,"  bringing  the  recalcitrants 
in  great  herds  into  the  fold  of  his  artistic  faith.  The  dream  evapo- 
rated when  reason  was  brought  to  bear.  Schumann  could  not  answer 
his  mother's  protest  that  he  had  nothing  of  the  virtuoso's  make-up. 
There  was  something  in  his  nature  that  instinctively  balked  at  those 
hours  of  sheer  perspiration  which  are  the  only  road  to  discipline 
in  dexterity.  His  moods  were  hopelessly  variable,  and  even  at  the 
peak  of  his  elation  he  would  have  shrunk  in  alarm  from  the  prospect 
of  standing  revealed  in  the  full  and  indiscriminate  glare  of  the 
public  view.  "It  is  hard,"  he  later  wrote  to  an  intimate  friend,  "to 
speak  of  the  soul's  secrets."  Harder  still  to  speak  of  them  upon  a 
platform  before  the  world. 

For  want  of  a  plausible  alternative,  the  candidate  for  the  law 
accepted  his  fate  cheerfully  enough  for  some  time  to  come,  and 
remained,  in  his  correspondence,  studiosus  juris.  Meanwhile  his 
friendships,  his  interests,  his  affections  were  shaping  in  increasing 
degree  upon  a  central  core  of  music,  and  nothing  else.  The  seeds 
wisely  planted  in  Schumann  by  Wieck  were  now  having  their  effect 
upon  the  vacillating  youth  who  had  been  hovering  too  long  be- 
tween the  vocations  of  music  and  the  law.  His  friends  could  see 
plainly  enough,  without  having  to  be  reminded  by  him,  that  he 
loathed  Latin,  that  he  was  an  infinitely  better  candidate  for  music 
than  for  the  legal  profession.  A  restless,  undisciplined  imagination, 
ready  for  any  extravagance,  a  sensibility  finely  alert  for  experience, 
is  hardly  suited  to  the  processes  of  the  courts.  A  butterfly  on  a  mid- 
summer noon  will  not  be  detained  by  the  operations  of  an  ant  hill; 
a  foal  with  meadow  scent  in  his  nostrils  will  not  submit  to  the 
business  of  the  plow. 

And  so  at  last,  having  completed  his  year  at  Heidelberg,  he  turned 
his  back  upon  the  pleasures  of  that  fair  town  and  took  sufficient 
heart  in  his  music  to  write  firmly  to  his  mother  of  his  decision  to 
make  that  art  his  life's  main  concern.  The  tone  of  his  letters  to  her 
was  affectionate,  charming,  and,  we  may  assume,  irresistible.  She 
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could  not  refuse  his  insistence  that  she  write  to  Herr  Wieck,  asking 
his  frank  opinion  of  Robert's  chances  of  developing  into  a  pianist. 
Wieck's  answer  was  to  decide  for  once  and  all  Robert's  fate. 

The  answer,  covering  many  pages,  was  very  explicit.  It  began 
with  a  statement  which  must  have  made  Robert's  heart  leap.  "I  will 
undertake  to  develop  your  son  Robert,  by  means  of  his  talent  and 
his  fantasy,  within  three  years  into  one  of  the  greatest  pianists  now 
living.  But — "  And  after  this  "but"  there  was  a  weary  stretch  of 
conditions,  mounting  to  "fifthly."  Robert's  first  step  must  be  to 
leave  Heidelberg,  "over-stimulating  to  an  already  ardent  imagina- 
tion, and  return  to  our  cold,  flat  Leipzig."  The  first  thing  he  must 
learn  is  that  young  hot-heads,  seeking  some  wild  short  cut  to  Par- 
nassus, are  doomed  to  disappointment.  "For  Robert  the  greatest 
difficulty  lies  in  the  quiet,  cold,  considered,  deliberate  conquest  of 
mechanics."  Wieck  almost  despaired  of  convincing  him,  "after 
unheard-of  tricks  played  by  his  unbridled  fancy  upon  two  reason- 
able beings  like  ourselves,"  of  the  importance  of  a  "clean,  precise, 
equal,  rhythmically  clear  and  elegant  touch."  Can  he  be  relied 
upon  to  persist  in  his  "lessons  and  finger  work,  upon  a  cold  theme," 
while  Wieck,  instead  of  holding  him  relentlessly  to  his  drudgery, 
must  go  off  with  Clara  to  Berlin  and  Paris,  seeking  fresh  laurels? 
Above  all  this,  will  he  give  two  years  to  "dry,  hard  theory"  with 
Cantor  Weinlich  of  the  Thomasschule  ?  If  so,  concluded  the  cautious 
Wieck,  he  could  assure  for  him,  as  he  could  assure  for  Clara,  a  career 
as  a  piano  teacher,  with  a  modest  living. 

Robert,  receiving  Wieck's  letter  as  an  enclosure  from  his  mother, 
was  thrown  into  high  elation.  The  heavy  reservations  did  not  deter 
him  in  the  least.  Wieck's  prudently  worded  hopes  for  him  in  the 
future  and  acceptance  of  him  in  the  present  were  more  than  enough. 
He  wrote  to  his  "Most  Honored  of  Teachers"  under  date  of  August 
21,  1830,  and  said  in  part 

Believe  me,  I  am  modest,  and  have  every  reason  to  be  so,  but  I 
am  also  brave,  patient,  confident  and  docile.  I  confide  myself  entirely 
in  you.  Take  me  as  I  am,  but  with  forbearance.  No  blame  shall 
depress  me,  no  praise  make  me  idle.  A  few  pailfuls  of  very,  very 
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cold  theory  will  not  hurt  me  either,  and  I  will  not  flinch  under 
them.  I  have  thought  over  your  five  "buts"  calmly  and  carefully, 
and  asked  myself  whether  I  can  fulfill  the  conditions.  Reason  and 
heart  have  promptly  answered:  "Why,  of  course!" 

Most  honored  sir,  take  my  hand  and  lead  me.  I  will  follow  wher- 
ever you  go,  and  never  take  the  bandage  from  my  eyes,  lest  they 
be  dazzled  by  your  presence.  I  wish  you  could  read  my  heart  now; 
all  is  very  peaceful,  with  a  soft  morning  breeze  gently  stirring. 

Trust  in  me — I  will  deserve  to  be  called  your  pupil.  Ah,  why  is 
one  so  blessed  at  times  in  this  world,  honored  sir  ?  I  know  why. 

A  hearty  farewell.  In  three  weeks  you  will  have  me,  and  then 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

Robert  Schumann 

Frau  Schumann  was  somewhat  confused  at  being  assaulted,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  the  teacher's  lengthy  "buts,"  on  the  other  by  her 
son's  even  more  lengthy  persuasions.  With  more  skill  at  pleading 
his  case  than  many  a  famous  lawyer  could  have  mustered  he  re- 
duced ad  absurdum  the  contention  that  he  could  ever  be  a  lawyer. 
He  drew  the  ridiculous  picture  of  Robert  Schumann  as  the  center 
of  "squabbles  and  four-penny  lawsuits,"  surrounded  by  "convicts 
and  such."  Could  his  mother  imagine  him  "sitting  in  an  office  from 
7  a.m.  until  7  p.m."  and  handing  out  "empty  compliments"  to  cli- 
ents? Indeed,  she  could  not,  and  had  no  heart  to  oppose  his  flood 
of  words.  One  thing  at  least  was  clear  to  her  beyond  all  doubt — 
Robert's  burning  eagerness  for  music.  She  had  no  choice  but  to 
acquiesce. 

Robert,  to  confirm  his  new  resolution,  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
live  with  the  Wiecks— to  become  the  hardest  worker  in  that  hard- 
working family.  But  his  point  of  view  did  not  show  any  noticeable 
sobering  down.  "The  high  road  to  the  law  lies  over  mountains,  and 
very  icy  ones  they  are.  The  road  to  art  leads  over  heights  also;  but 
they  are  beautiful  with  flowers,  hopes  and  dreams."  Exuberances  of 
this  sort  were  contrary  to  Wieck's  whole  instinct  for  sane,  methodi- 
cal procedure,  yet  touched  within  him  some  spring  of  confidence  in 
Schumann.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  qualities  in  his  pupil,  the 
young  colt  who  carried  his  head  so  proudly.  He  was  wise  enough 
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to  know  that  beyond  a  certain  point  genius  will  not  be  confined, 
but  must  take  its  own  course,  even  keep  its  own  limitations. 

Schumann  returned  to  Leipzig  in  October,  1830,  in  a  buoyant 
mood.  It  was  enough  that  music  was  to  be  his  life,  that  indecisions 
and  arguments  were  of  the  past.  The  Wiecks  had  moved  to  Grim- 
maischestrasse,  a  block  southward,  and  Schumann  took  two  rooms 
in  their  house,  overlooking  Reichstrasse.  He  was  at  once  accepted  as 
one  of  the  family,  and  at  once  became  a  general  favorite.  Wieck 
sensed  with  his  special  intuition  a  certain  extraordinary  promise  in 
Schumann  which  no  one  else  had  yet  fully  discerned.  He  was  ready 
to  take  him  completely  under  his  wing,  and  put  up  as  best  he  might 
with  his  unmanageable  ways. 

The  piano  lessons  began  at  once,  and  the  pupil,  who  had  indeed 
progressed  more  than  a  little  since  his  departure  to  Heidelberg,  was 
industrious  and  reasonably  docile.  What  he  really  needed  was  re- 
straint; he  could  hardly  be  kept  from  leaping  ahead  of  the  gradual 
and  thorough  steps  his  teacher  laid  out  for  him.  His  imagination 
lighted  upon  the  idea  of  going  to  Weimar  for  some  piano  lessons 
with  Hummel.  Weimar  would  be  delightful,  so  he  argued  to  him- 
self, and  to  be  able  to  call  himself  a  pupil  of  Hummel  might  be 
impressive.  He  tossed  up  the  idea  before  Wieck  as  lightly  and 
casually  as  the  thought  itself  was  casual,  and  was  startled  at  Wieck's 
savage  answer.  Did  Schumann  consider  his  present  teacher  dis- 
honest, or  perhaps  second  rate?  If  so,  he  could  go  elsewhere  with 
his  idle,  obstinate,  wrong-headed  ways.  To  be  freed  from  all  his 
eternal  work-dodging  would  be  a  great  relief.  Let  him  flounder 
about  where  he  pleased,  take  his  troubles  to  the  one  pianist  who 
could  never  lead  him  out  of  the  woods.  The  harsh,  cutting  words 
sent  the  timid  Schumann  into  a  panic  and  a  storm  of  wounded 
feelings.  Then  the  pupil  meekly  yielded  and  at  the  same  time 
perceived  that  the  old  man's  indignation  was  in  reality  proprietary, 
and  had  affection  in  it  as  well  as  selfishness.  He  sincerely  regretted 
the  affront  he  had  caused.  "I  shrank  from  his  sudden  anger,"  wrote 
Schumann  to  his  mother,  "but  we  are  friends  again,  and  he  treats 
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me  as  his  own  child.  You  scarcely  have  an  idea  of  his  fire,  his 
judgment,  and  his  artistic  vision,  but  the  moment  he  speaks  in  his 
own  interest,  or  Clara's,  he  becomes  as  boorish  as  a  peasant." 

Saving  such  outbreaks  as  these,  life  at  the  Wiecks',  with  its 
friendliness  and  musical  stimulation,  was  entirely  agreeable  to  the 
new  lodger.  He  was  immensely  popular  with  Clara  and  her  two 
brothers,  for  he  loved  children,  and  they  responded  to  his  cama- 
raderie, at  once  gentle  and  vivacious.  If  he  was  now  and  then 
moody  and  secretive,  this  was  the  worst  of  his  faults.  He  more  than 
made  amends  when  once  again  he  became  jovial  and  irresistible. 
He  could  quite  win  them  at  any  time  by  tales  of  goblins,  ghosts 
and  witches,  spun  on  the  instant  after  his  own  ready  invention, 
even  if  modeled  on  the  manner  of  Jean  Paul.  The  hour  of  dusk 
was  chosen  for  these  weird  recitals,  and  the  better  to  heighten  the 
effect,  he  would  place  the  lamp  on  the  floor  for  the  sake  of  dim 
and  grotesque  shadows,  leave  the  children  alone  in  the  room,  and 
suddenly  re-appear  at  the  door,  his  head  covered  with  a  fur-lined 
coat  turned  inside  out.  He  was  rewarded  by  having  a  breathless 
audience  for  his  imaginings,  and  more  eloquent  than  any  applause 
was  their  expression  of  round-eyed  wonder  (once,  inquiring  about 
the  boys  in  a  letter,  he  spoke  of  their  "great,  musical  eyes"). 

The  relation  of  Robert  and  Clara  was  strangely  mixed  at  this 
time.  Clara  looked  up  to  her  friend  as  eleven  will  always  look  up 
to  an  adult  of  twenty.  She  responded  to  a  rare  and  inexplicable 
strain  which  she  was  quick  to  perceive  in  his  musical  make-up.  At 
the  same  time,  his  tendency  to  dodge  the  daily  task  and  fritter 
away  his  energies  in  inconsequential  society  or  Bavarian  beer 
brought  from  the  conscientious  Clara  gentle  admonitions,  couched 
in  the  tone  of  light  raillery  which  was  kept  up  between  these  two. 

The  new  quarters  of  Wieck,  more  commodious  than  before, 
drew  an  even  greater  number  of  visitors,  who  filled  the  house  with 
conversation  and  music.  When  Clara  and  her  father  returned  from 
their  trip  to  Dresden  in  the  New  Year  of  1831,  the  circle  lost  no 
time  in  relating  to  them  the  latest  piece  of  gossip  about  the  crack- 
brained  student,  Richard  Wagner.  The  Wiecks  scarcely  knew  him, 
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but  felt  in  him  a  disagreeable  arrogance.  He  had  had  a  piece  per- 
formed at  last,  an  overture.  His  teacher,  Heinrich  Dorn,  being  also 
the  director  of  the  theatre,  had  put  it  upon  the  programme  of  a 
special  concert  on  Christmas  Day  at  the  theatre.  The  score,  it  was 
said,  was  written  out  in  three  colors,  according  to  the  three  choirs, 
wood-wind,  brass  and  strings.  The  music,  as  strange  and  startling 
as  its  author,  developed  a  succession  of  drum  beats  at  unexpected 
intervals,  which  were  so  droll  in  effect  that  the  entire  audience 
was  moved  to  smiles  at  each  recurrence.  The  experience,  so  the 
group  decided,  was  just  what  young  Wagner  needed.  He  had  been 
exceeding  himself  in  the  student  riots  which  during  the  summer 
past  had  made  the  streets  of  Leipzig  a  hazard  to  peaceful  citizens. 
The  excitement  had  sprung  from  the  July  uprising  in  Paris,  and 
young  Wagner,  as  if  he  were  the  divinely  appointed  Spirit  of  Revo- 
lution, had  harangued  the  student  mob  in  the  Marfy,  red-faced, 
eyes  blazing,  marching,  singing  and  shouting  with  the  rest.  He 
had  been  seen  in  the  forefront  of  those  who  had  raided  a  bawdy 
house,  and  had  emerged  waving  a  torn  curtain.  He  had  been  gam- 
bling just  as  wildly,  and  had  risked  his  life  by  arguing  pointlessly 
and  accepting  challenges  to  duels.  Wagner's  arrogance  was  laid  to 
the  door  of  his  uncle,  Adolf  Wagner,  a  finely  cultured  and  intel- 
ligent man  who  should  have  known  better  than  to  indulge  him. 
The  two  had  often  been  seen  walking  in  the  Connewitz  woods  or 
through  the  Rosenthal,  the  older  man  talking  in  all  gravity  to  his 
companion,  obviously  heeding  and  encouraging  his  preposterous 
ideas  as  if  the  conceited  gamecock  of  a  nephew  were  his  intellectual 
equal!  Shortly  afterward,  Wieck  remembered,  Wagner  had  come 
to  his  lending  library  and  taken  out  Logier's  Method  of  General 
Bass,  as  if  that  book  would  in  itself  make  him  a  composer.  Months 
had  passed,  and  Wieck's  notifications  that  the  book  was  overdue 
remained  unanswered.  It  turned  out  at  last  that  the  would-be  com- 
poser, lacking  the  fee  of  the  book,  and  ashamed  to  show  his  face, 
had  been  compelled  to  appeal  to  his  family  to  help  him  out. 

Usually  the  topics  discussed  were  more  serious.  Schumann  was 
an  attentive  listener  to  Friedrich  Wieck's  theories,  delivered  with 
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ferocity  or  caustic  humor.  He  was  an  eager  participant  as  the  scores 
dear  to  the  enlightened  inner  circle  were  brought  out  for  inspection. 
Indeed,  Schumann  was  an  ideal  recruit  for  their  cause,  nor  could 
his  own  talents  and  enthusiasms  have  found  a  more  favorable  spot 
for  development  and  dissemination.  This  house  was  the  very  hotbed 
and  center  of  the  new  awakening  impending  in  the  world  of  music. 
Complaints  abounded,  at  the  gatherings  there,  about  the  low  estate 
to  which  music  had  fallen  in  the  public  mind.  -Concert  perform- 
ances, such  as  one  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  were  a  sort  of 
variety  show  with  exhibitions  of  skill  by  singers  or  virtuosos  thrust 
between  the  movements  of  a  concerto  so  that  the  strain  upon  the 
listening  powers  of  the  audience  might  not  be  too  great.  The  sum 
and  substance  of  the  operas  then  in  favor  were  a  few  catchy  tunes 
and  a  prodigious  amount  of  hollow  pomposity.  Poetry  first  of  all, 
as  the  zealots  would  point  out,  had  touched  the  wellsprings  of 
sentiment;  it  was  poetry  that  had  scaled  the  heights  of  vast  design 
and  grandeur  of  conception.  Music,  the  downtrodden  sister  art, 
must  lift  herself  from  her  degradation.  Schubert,  to  be  sure,  had 
matched  verse  with  musical  lyricism  at  least  as  rare,  and  Beethoven 
had  even  out-distanced  Goethe  in  his  mighty  projections.  But  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  reconstitution  of  music  so  long  as  Schu- 
bert's songs  were  passed  over  and  while  the  strains  of  the  greater 
Beethoven  remained  notes  upon  paper,  unheard,  unknown.  The 
Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig  and  the  Habeneck  concerts  in 
Paris  were  exceptional  in  performing  his  symphonies  with  any  regu- 
larity. Chamber  music  in  general  was  mangled  too  often  in  private 
houses,  and  when  performed  at  public  concerts  was  used  merely 
for  the  exhibition  of  some  virtuoso.  Beethoven's  last  quartets  or 
piano  sonatas,  ignored  altogether  by  professionals,  were  simply  dis- 
missed by  amateurs  as  strange  and  obscure.  As  for  Sebastian  Bach, 
to  most  musicians  he  was  known  no  more  than  by  name  as  "old 
Bach,"  the  organist  and  father  of  the  far  more  important  Emmanuel 
Bach.  No  one  bothered  to  inquire  into  his  music,  even  in  Leipzig 
where  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  Cantor  of  the  Thomasschule 
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this  master  had  composed  glorious  choral  works  and  seen  to  their 
performance. 

Here  were  treasures  for  the  enlightened  ones  to  discover,  to  play 
and  study  together,  to  proclaim  to  a  cold  and  listless  public.  The 
time  was  ripe  for  a  renascence.  The  "New  Romantic"  movement, 
as  it  soon  came  to  be  called,  was  about  to  raise  its  head  and  make 
itself  imperiously  heard.  Poetic  expression,  untrammeled  play  for 
the  imagination,  the  restoration  of  music's  nobler  voice — these  were 
the  watchwords  of  the  new  tribe.  The  movement  was  entirely  spon- 
taneous. There  was  arising,  quite  simply,  a  race  of  musical  poets 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  who  found  themselves  speaking 
the  same  language.  Berlioz,  the  first-born  of  them,  strove  for  his 
convictions  desperately  and  alone  in  an  unheeding  Paris.  Berlioz 
was  as  yet  known  to  the  Leipzig  circle  only  by  reputation.  A  few 
years  after  Berlioz  there  had  been  born,  in  Central  Europe,  within 
the  space  of  four  years,  a  galaxy  of  destined  heroes  who  were  to 
take  the  true  course  of  music  into  their  own  hands.  They  were 
now  coming  of  age,  and  at  about  the  same  moment  they  were 
becoming  aware  of  each  other.  No  introductions  were  needed;  a 
phrase  was  a  touchstone  to  their  common  enthusiasms — a  page  of 
music  was  enough  for  instant  recognition.  All  were  united  in  their 
zeal  against  the  common  enemy — "Philistinism."  They  were  Men- 
delssohn, born  in  1809,  Schumann  and  Chopin,  both  in  18 10, 
Liszt,  in  181 1,  and  Wagner,  in  1813.  A  shining  company  for  a 
sluggish  world!  Mendelssohn  and  Liszt  had  not  yet  visited  Leipzig. 
Wagner,  in  their  midst,  as  yet  unproved,  was  an  aggravation,  an 
annoyance.  So  the  fates  had  ordained.  In  Wagner,  as  in  Liszt,  were 
developing  the  seeds  of  a  coming  schism,  and  even  in  the  earlier, 
outwardly  cordial  relations  of  these  two  with  the  rest,  there  was  to 
be  a  perceptible  sidling  and  bristling.  The  others  were  as  close  in 
sympathy  as  individual  artists  may  be.  As  pioneers  on  the  new 
paths  of  romance  they  were  to  walk  in  amity,  and  present  an  ir- 
resistible front.  Leipzig  was  the  first  important  battleground  against 
the  Philistines,  die  parlor  of  Friedrich  Wieck  its  focal  point,  and 
Wieck  its  patron  saint.  His  tireless  devotion  to  the  cause,  his  lib- 
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eral  sympathies,  the  zeal  which  was  always  smoldering  in  his  eye, 
ready  to  flash  out  in  a  humorous  sally  or  a  sharp  antagonism — these 
stimulating  qualities  held  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  younger 
men.  Leipzig's  musical  progressives  were  daily  to  be  found  at  his 
house,  and  any  distinguished  visitor  of  like  color  who  came  to 
Leipzig  lost  little  time  in  calling. 

Not  one  of  the  circle  held  "the  old  man"  in  such  love  and  ven- 
eration as  did  Robert  Schumann,  and  that  affection  was  amply 
returned.  At  a  point  where  even  Schumann's  closest  friends  looked 
upon  him  as  an  inconsequential  trifler  who  could  never  extricate 
himself  from  his  vacillations,  his  extravagances,  his  disinclination 
to  put  in  a  good  hard  day's  work,  Friedrich  Wieck  sensed  a  rare 
and  valuable  talent,  and  did  his  best  for  its  encouragement.  He 
also  directed  and  fostered  the  enthusiasms  of  his  erratic  pupil,  until 
there  came  forth  a  surpassingly  brilliant  crusader  for  the  cause,  with 
a  busy  and  skillful  pen  devoted  to  its  advancement.  The  subjects 
for  Schumann's  championship  were  first  digested  and  assimilated 
in  the  house  of  Wieck.  The  amateur  with  his  sharp  perceptions 
had  indeed  made  some  musical  explorations  in  his  Zwickau  days. 
At  Wieck's  house  the  fugues  of  Bach,  sounding  perpetually,  unfolded 
themselves  as  vital  organisms,  not  the  soulless  brain  contrivances  the 
impatient  Schumann  had  once  thought  them  to  be.  New  mansions 
were  disclosed  in  the  untried  pages  of  Beethoven.  Schubert,  whose 
untimely  death  in  1828  had  saddened  them  all,  was  eagerly  studied, 
page  by  page. 

They  made  a  new  and  absorbing  discovery  in  the  summer  of  1831. 
There  fell  into  their  hands  a  set  of  variations  on  a  theme  of  Mozart 
by  a  young  pianist  in  Warsaw  named  Frederic  Chopin.  The  circle 
had  risen  to  the  music  at  once,  for  here  was  unmistakably  the  open- 
ing up  of  a  new  style  for  the  pianoforte — a  style  in  which  floridity 
ceased  to  be  cold  and  mechanical,  became  personal  and  delicately 
affecting.  The  world  is  inclined  to  give  Schumann  all  of  the  credit 
for  discovering  and  proclaiming  Chopin,  as  it  has  taken  from  his 
article  "An  Opus  2"  the  chance  phrase — "Hats  off,  gentlemen,  a 
genius!"  and  made  a  slogan  out  of  it.  The  words  were  no  more 
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than  the  greeting  of  Eusebius  to  his  fellows  in  an  imaginary  dia- 
logue, as,  entering,  he  tossed  a  new  piece  of  music  upon  the  piano. 
Schumann  was  characteristically  making  Chopin  known  as  the  dis- 
covery of  the  circle  rather  than  his  own.  Indeed  the  "Opus  2"  was 
the  pride  and  pet  of  the  Wieck  household,  kept  always  on  the  piano 
rack,  opened  up  promptly  for  every  newcomer.  Before  Schumann's 
article  made  its  appearance  in  the  Musi%alische  Zeitung  Wieck  had 
written  one  of  his  own  on  the  same  piece,  even  more  extravagant 
and  glowing.  Clara  Wieck  meanwhile  had  studied  the  work,  per- 
formed it  for  elect  circles  in  and  out  of  Leipzig,  and  had  written 
in  her  diary:  "Chopin's  Variations  Op.  2,  which  I  learned  in  eight 
days,  is  the  most  difficult  piece  of  music  I  have  ever  seen  or  played. 
This  original,  inspired  piece  is  still  so  little  known  that  it  has  been 
considered  incomprehensible  and  unplayable  by  almost  all  pianists 
and  teachers.  At  the  next  concert  that  I  give,  here  or  in  Berlin, 
or  anywhere  else,  I  shall  play  it  in  public  for  the  first  time." 

Clara  had  her  share  in  the  musical  proceedings  at  her  father's 
house;  young  as  she  was,  she  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  bestirrings 
of  this  small  but  unquenchable  minority.  Of  course  the  little  girl, 
seated  apart  from  her  elders,  was  no  more  than  a  silent  listener  as 
they  talked  endlessly,  exulted  in  a  new  piece  they  had  just  tried, 
inveighed  against  the  stupidities  of  a  dull  and  frivolous  world.  The 
very  mention  of  names  like  Meyerbeer  or  Rossini  would  bring  up 
some  barbed  sarcasm,  for  had  not  these  men,  who  were  talented 
and  should  have  known  better,  deliberately  debased  their  art  and 
catered  to  the  general  public  depravity  with  operas  titillating  to  the 
senses,  immensely  popular,  but  withal  gross  exhibitions  of  bad 
taste?  Clara  could  not  understand  these  problems  of  exploiting  no- 
bility of  spirit,  of  overcoming  the  blind  complacency  and  inertia 
of  the  professional  brethren.  But  the  language  of  music  did  reach 
her,  and  the  works  of  the  past  great  ones  and  the  newer  Romantics, 
elsewhere  unplayed,  became  her  daily  fare.  If  the  arguments  of  the 
circle  were  over  her  head,  she  could  read  well  enough  the  tone  of 
their  voices  turning  from  ringing  ardor  to  impatient  scorn. 

The  loyalties  which  formed  in  the  child's  heart  were  perforce  in- 
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tuitive,  but  they  were  none  the  less  securely  founded  and  unerring, 
for  they  really  sprang  from  the  music  itself.  From  the  stage  of 
listener  Clara  had  soon  been  allowed  by  her  father  to  step  forward 
to  her  place  at  the  piano  when  a  duet  sonata  or  a  trio  was  up  for 
testing.  Soon  she  earned  her  right  to  preside  alone  with  a  prelude 
and  fugue  of  Bach  or  a  piano  sonata  of  Beethoven.  At  first  the  line 
and  flow  of  the  unaccustomed  music  eluded  her,  but  presently  its 
contour  became  articulate  under  her  fingers,  its  lnnig\eit  apparent. 
Schumann,  who  had  shaken  his  head  in  indulgent  disapproval  over 
a  first  attempt  at  Beethoven,  remained  at  a  second  or  third  spell- 
bound with  delight.  The  discourse  of  the  master,  contemplative  or 
suddenly  fiery,  took  on  a  new  compulsion  as  Clara  transformed  it 
into  living  tones.  The  child  whom  he  had  once  admonished  on 
points  of  interpretation  became  the  instructress,  leading  him  into  a 
fuller  understanding.  In  this  way  music,  the  first  love  of  each,  drew 
Robert  and  Clara  together,  cemented  a  friendship  far  more  con- 
genial than  can  usually  be  looked  for  between  two  fellow  students 
with  a  gap  of  nine  years  between  them. 
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A  Saxon  of  Twelve  Invades  Paris.  1831-1832 


As  the  autumn  of  1831  approached,  Wieck  laid  plans  for  a  pil- 
grimage far  beyond  Saxon  borders,  with  Paris  as  its  goal.  There 
came  a  postponement,  when,  in  August,  Clara  had  the  measles.  The 
period  of  convalescence  was  put  to  good  use;  her  father  saw  to  the 
improvement  of  her  French.  Then  there  was  a  graver  reason  for 
concern.  In  September,  an  epidemic  of  cholera  was  reported  in 
Berlin.  That  meant  dropping  Berlin  from  their  itinerary;  it  did  not 
necessarily  mean  putting  off  their  journey  altogether.  There  was  no 
certain  way  of  dodging  the  spread  of  that  unpredictable  disease. 
Even  Leipzigers  looked  momentarily  for  its  appearance  in  their 
midst,  and  Schumann,  always  preoccupied  with  thoughts  of  death, 
was  the  most  frightened  of  them  all. 

At  length,  on  September  25,  the  father  and  daughter,  their  boxes 
packed  with  the  best  they  could  put  together  in  music  and  apparel, 
took  coach  for  their  first  strategic  point,  Weimar.  After  settling 
the  place  of  lodging,  Wieck  led  his  daughter  to  the  Jungfrauenplan 
to  show  her  the  residence  of  the  aged  Goethe.  The  greatest  poet 
of  them  all,  known  to  be  interested  in  music  and  in  youth,  was  of 
course  the  best  prospect  to  be  found  in  Weimar.  They  had  no  sort 
of  introduction,  no  excuse  to  ring  the  bell  of  the  elegant  portal. 
Wieck  made  inquiries  at  the  "White  Swan,"  the  restaurant  shoul- 
dering Goethe's  expansive  yellow  house-front.  It  seemed  that  "his 
Excellency"  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  an  early  morning  walk. 
The  two  of  them  stationed  themselves  hopefully  before  the  entrance 
at  the  probable  hour. 

The  heavy  door  swung  suddenly  open,  and  the  poet  emerged. 
Slightly  bent  and  deliberate  with  age,  using  an  ornate  cane,  fol- 
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lowed  by  an  attendant,  he  passed  the  strangers,  and  answered  their 
greeting  with  a  courteous  bow.  This  was  a  piece  of  good  luck,  but, 
alas,  there  was  no  way  of  following  it  up.  There  must  be  a  more 
devious  approach;  before  those  steps  could  be  ascended,  they  must 
climb  the  ladder  of  rank.  They  went  to  the  residence  of  the  Ober- 
hojmarschall  von  Spiegel  and  sent  in  their  card,  but  the  Oberhof- 
marschall  remained  imperturbable,  also  coldly  refusing  them  the 
use  of  the  theatre  for  a  concert.  They  rang  the  bell  of  the  Ober- 
regisseur  Genast;  his  door  remained  as  inexorably  closed  to  the  un- 
known musicians  from  Leipzig  as  if  they  were  a  pair  of  itinerant 
beggars.  Wieck  tried  the  musical  approaches,  but  there  again  was 
honored  with  no  more  than  half  an  ear.  The  attempt  at  conversation, 
the  mention  of  great  composers  made  no  dent  upon  their  indif- 
ference. He  retired  in  dudgeon,  but  not  in  defeat,  pouring  his  feel- 
ings into  his  diary:  "Culture  is  in  the  ascendant  here,  but  also  an 
exceeding  egotism,  and  stubbornness.  Besides  a  stiff,  courtier-like 
pompousness  and  etiquette,  there  is  a  small-mindedness  in  art  which 
is  quite  ignorant  of  piano  playing,  and  does  not  know  the  newer 
piano  music  even  by  name."  Wieck  found  relief  in  writing  the 
words  he  could  not  speak. 

He  looked  for  satisfaction  as  well.  He  needed  only  a  wedge,  and 
this  he  found  at  last  in  the  person  of  Geheimrat  Schmidt,  that  de- 
sirable sort  of  gentleman-amateur  who  possessed  both  musical  intel- 
ligence and  influence.  The  fact  that  he  worshipped  the  music  of 
Beethoven  made  it  all  a  foregone  conclusion.  Clara  played  Bee- 
thoven, Wieck  talked  Beethoven,  and  clinched  the  matter  by  tell- 
ing him  also  of  a  remarkable  Polish  composer  named  Chopin,  a 
newcomer  who  would  make  the  world  sit  up.  Clara  played  this 
composer's  sparkling  Variations,  his  Opus  2,  and  the  Geheimrat 
was  quite  won.  He  invited  friends  to  hear  her  play,  took  her  to 
one  house  and  another,  made  her  talents  known  to  the  choir  master, 
the  magistrate,  the  director  of  public  works,  a  major,  a  doctor,  a 
professor.  Word  reached  Goethe  of  a  remarkable  child  pianist  who 
was  in  town.  The  recommendation  of  Coudray  resulted  in  a  letter 
bearing  the  ducal  seal  of  Saxe-Weimar,  an  invitation  "for  an  audi- 
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ence  with  the  eighty-three-year-old  Minister,  his  Excellency  von 
Goethe,"  as  the  diary  respectfully  calls  him. 

At  noon  precisely,  on  the  day  appointed,  the  servant  received 
them,  and  took  them  to  the  anteroom  unannounced,  for  they  were 
expected.  Goethe  was  seated  upon  a  sofa,  reading,  an  impressive 
figure  in  black.  He  set  aside  the  book  and  rose  to  greet  them.  "He 
received  us  very  kindly:  Clara  he  made  sit  beside  him  on  the  sofa. 
Soon  there  came  in  his  daughter-in-law  with  her  two  bright-looking 
children  of  ten  and  twelve.  Clara  was  asked  to  play,  and  since  the 
stool  before  the  piano  was  too  low,  Goethe  himself  brought  a  cushion 
from  the  anteroom  and  arranged  it  for  her."  Then  Clara  played. 
Not  Chopin  this  time,  not  Beethoven,  for,  after  all,  Goethe  was  no 
musician,  and  Wieck  was  taking  no  chances  of  boring  or  mysti- 
fying this  important  prospect.  He  had  decided  upon  the  music  of 
Herz,  brittle,  showy  and  taking.  While  she  was  playing,  visitors 
arrived,  and  the  old  man  asked  her  to  play  again.  Herz's  "Bravura 
Variations"  made  its  intended  dazzling  effect.  Goethe,  who  always 
liked  to  test  his  musical  discernment,  pointed  out  that  Clara  played 
not  as  a  mimic,  but  with  an  intelligence  and  impulse  that  were  her 
own.  As  for  Herz,  he  found  that  composer  "bright,  French  and 
piquant."  Wieck  commended  the  justness  of  his  observations. 

There  was  a  second  visit  in  the  following  week.  This  time  Wieck 
chose  a  virtuoso  piece  in  the  grand  manner,  bringing  this  remark 
from  Goethe:  "The  girl  has  more  power  than  six  boys  put  to- 
gether." Two  days  later,  Coudray  brought  to  their  rooms  a  package 
which  Goethe  had  entrusted  to  him.  It  contained  a  bronze  medal 
with  his  own  likeness  and  a  sheet  of  the  court  stationery  with  this 
inscription:  "To  the  gifted  Clara  Wieck,  in  kindly  remembrance 
of  October  9,  1831,  Weimar.  J.  W.  Goethe."  Goethe  had  dispatched 
another  note  at  the  same  time,  this  one  addressed  to  Carl  Friedrich 
Zelter,  his  hidebound  musical  consultant:  "A  notable  phenomenon 
appeared  before  me  yesterday:  a  father  brought  his  daughter  (a 
pianist)  to  me.  She  was  on  her  way  to  Paris  and  played  some  recent 
Parisian  pieces;  the  style  was  new  to  me,  it  requires  great  agility  in 
performance,  but  at  the  same  time  is  always  light;  it  is  easily  fol- 
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lowed,  and  pleasing.  Since  you  surely  understand  this  sort  of  thing, 
please  explain  it  to  me." 

Wieck  was  of  course  delighted  to  have  coaxed  an  endorsement 
from  Goethe,  a  valuable  passport  for  the  breaking  down  of  future 
official  rigidities.  In  Weimar  itself  the  approving  nod  of  the  poet 
was  magic  to  bring  the  whole  town  at  their  feet.  Oberhofmarschall 
von  Spiegel,  making  a  complete  about-face,  invited  them  to  court, 
where  Clara  played,  as  the  Grand  Duke  sat  at  her  side.  The  Town 
Theatre,  which  had  previously  been  refused  to  them,  was  now  of- 
fered without  charge,  and  Clara  played  there  to  five  hundred,  and 
found  herself  enveloped  in  an  ecstatic  cloud  of  ladies  who  over- 
whelmed her  with  pleas  for  her  autograph.  The  two  departed  from 
Weimar  on  October  12,  Clara  "loved  by  all,  and  bidding  farewell 
in  tears,"  the  father  with  a  spark  of  anger  in  his  eye,  still  lurking 
from  a  row  he  had  had  with  his  erstwhile  benefactor  Schmidt  and 
his  wife. 

The  Geheimrat  had  become  wary  of  Wieck  on  further  acquaint- 
ance. He  found  the  father's  selfless  zeal  for  Beethoven  not  quite 
consistent  with  a  more  intensive  eagerness  to  push  his  own  and 
Clara's  cause.  The  husband  and  wife,  talking  the  matter  over  after 
a  soiree,  agreed  that  Wieck's  ambition  would  spoil  Clara  in  the 
end.  When  they  expressed  their  thoughts  guardedly  to  Wieck,  and 
showed  hesitation  about  giving  him  some  letters  of  introduction 
he  had  asked  for,  he  flared  up  in  hot  defense  of  his  integrity  as  an 
educator.  "So  we  parted  from  each  other  in  anger,"  wrote  the  out- 
raged teacher,  rounding  off  the  Weimar  visit  in  his  diary.  "He  kept 
his  letters  of  introduction,  and  I  kept — Clara  Wieck,  with  praise 
from  the  illustrious  pens  of  Paganini  and  Goethe.  And  so  God 
guide  us  on.  God's  will  be  done." 

The  two  travelers  journeyed  to  Erfurt,  Gotha,  Arnstadt,  towns 
as  small  as  Weimar  but  not  boasting  Weimar's  cultural  pretensions, 
where  Clara  played  privately,  finding  few  rewards  and  many  vicis- 
situdes. The  only  piano  available  might  be  so  bad  as  almost  to  re- 
duce the  pianist  to  tears.  The  musicians  of  petty  officialdom  often 
resented  Wieck's  approach  as  if  he  were  an  ambitious  intruder, 
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and  put  up  obstructions.  Clara  may  have  been  disheartened  by  the 
string  of  delays,  but  not  Wieck.  His  thoughts  were  already  pressing 
to  a  farther  town.  Cassel  was  a  musical  center  of  standing,  where 
there  presided  as  Hof kapellmeister  the  famous  Louis  Spohr,  whom 
he  had  met  at  Leipzig.  A  commendation  of  Spohr  would  be  im- 
pressive beside  those  of  Goethe  and  Paganini.  Wieck  prepared  the 
way  with  a  heralding  letter  from  Erfurt. 

Spohr  received  them  in  his  study,  called  his  wife  and  daughter 
to  listen,  and  expressed  amazement  at  Clara's  skill.  When  Wieck 
mentioned  the  name  of  Chopin,  Spohr  confessed  to  never  having 
heard  of  him,  and  once  more  the  Variations  were  brought  forward. 
Spohr  was  enthusiastic,  pronouncing  them  "extraordinarily  imagi- 
native and  original."  Then  Clara  played  her  own  scherzo.  Spohr 
was  again  pleased,  but  the  incurable  pedant  must  have  a  coda  to 
set  up  a  proper  balance.  He  was  duly  humored;  when  she  played 
again  the  same  evening,  the  coda  had  been  added.  Spohr  labored 
for  them,  obtained  for  Clara  public  and  private  appearances,  headed 
by  an  elaborate  court  concert.  The  Wiecks  were  placed  at  the  royal 
dining  table;  Spohr  himself  led  Clara  to  the  piano.  Afterward  there 
was  a  grand  ball  which  kept  the  little  girl  up  until  two  o'clock. 
"Thank  God,"  concluded  Wieck,  making  a  note  of  the  affair,  "all 
such  things  leave  no  impression  on  Clara."  When  at  last  they  left 
Cassel,  Spohr  handed  them  an  endorsement  worth  its  weight  in 
gold — and  bulky  at  that.  He  accorded  her  qualities  "such  as  are  to 
be  found  only  in  the  greatest  living  artists,"  which  "spring  from  the 
heart,"  and  which  place  her  "among  the  most  remarkable  new- 
comers in  the  field  of  art."  Wieck  thought,  a  gleam  in  his  eye,  of 
the  relatively  obscure  Geheimrat  at  Weimar  as  he  slipped  this  letter 
into  its  place  with  the  little  hoard  of  credentials. 

The  days  dragged  at  Frankfort,  where  Wieck  persisted  in  biding 
his  time  in  the  hope  that  the  indifference  of  the  musical  notables 
might  thaw  enough  to  make  a  recital  possible.  Long,  inactive  wait- 
ing was  a  trial  to  the  spirits,  and  homesickness  crept  upon  Clara 
as  she  sat  dully  in  their  thrifty  and  uncomfortable  lodgings  through 
the  Christmas  season,  thinking  of  probable  festivities  in  Leipzig. 
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She  had  one  friend  at  least  in  Leipzig  who  had  not  forgotten  her 
— her  fellow  pupil,  Herr  Schumann.  Cheering  letters  came  from 
him  in  the  new  year  of  1832,  one  for  her  father  and  one  for  her. 
Life  had  been  dull  for  him,  too,  at  Leipzig.  The  cheerfulness  of 
his  new  lodgings  could  not  dispel  his  loneliness.  He  would  take 
another  street  to  avoid  Salzgasschen  and  the  silent  and  musicless 
house,  tomb-like  in  the  absence  of  its  two  most  beloved  tenants- 
There  was  another  reason  for  gloom  which  Schumann  had  not  the 
courage  to  divulge. 

Wieck's  heartening  letter  to  Frau  Schumann  had  fired  Robert  to  a 
high  degree  of  determination.  He  had  set  out  with  enormous  industry 
upon  his  own  path  of  progress.  He  would  show  them  all  how, 
being  now  wholly  dedicated  to  music,  he  could  advance  even  beyond 
their  expectations,  alone  and  without  benefit  of  daily  proddings  from 
Wieck.  He  seldom  allowed  his  piano  to  cool,  and  when  he  was  not 
bent  over  it,  he  was  manipulating  his  fingers  with  a  device  some- 
one had  recommended  to  him  for  the  strengthening  of  the  weaker 
muscles.  He  would  have  Clara's  brilliance  and  evenness  before  her 
return. 

Instead  of  developing  a  spring-like  impact  in  his  fourth  finger, 
a  long  and  over-zealous  use  of  the  contrivance  left  it  sore  and  weak. 
At  first  he  ignored  the  pain.  Then  he  had  to  stop  practicing  alto- 
gether. Finally  he  consulted  a  doctor  and  learned  that  he  had  per- 
manently lamed  the  finger.  His  ambitions  were  suddenly  cut  short; 
his  career  as  pianist  ended  before  it  had  even  begun.  He  could  never 
expect  to  be  a  professional  performer.  Schumann,  in  his  new  help- 
lessness, shut  himself  in  his  room,  closed  his  piano,  and  spoke  to 
no  one.  When  he  could  no  longer  postpone  the  difficult  news,  he 
wrote  to  his  mother.  His  master  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
tell.  He  knew  what  Wieck's  retort  would  be — outraged,  cutting 
anger,  a  violent  but  just  reproach  for  even  considering  the  silly, 
vicious  machine,  which  he  would  have  dismissed  at  once,  if  he  had 
been  consulted  about  it,  as  he  should  have  been.  Schumann  had 
no  stomach  for  holiday  convivialities.  He  preferred  to  stay  by  him- 
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self  and  plunge  into  his  one  solace — composition.  Soon  he  was  deep 
in  the  working  out  of  a  new  score. 

The  letter  to  Wieck,  in  installments  stretching  over  three  weeks, 
was  filled  with  gossip  about  musical  matters  at  Leipzig,  yet  every 
line  said  plainly  that  the  absence  of  his  teacher  and  of  Clara  left 
him  without  the  two  who  could  really  share  his  musical  specula- 
tions. His  lessons  with  Dorn  were  a  perpetual  irritation:  "I  shall 
never  get  along  with  Dorn;  he  wants  me  to  believe  that  music  is 
nothing  but  fugues.  Good  heavens,  how  different  people  are!" 
Dorn  and  Knorr  had  shaken  their  heads  disapprovingly  over 
Chopin's  Variations  and  when  Dorn,  irritated  by  Schumann's  ardor, 
had  remarked  that  they  were  nothing  more  than  a  reflection  of 
Herz,  Schumann  walked  away  silent  and  angry.  "You  cannot 
know  how  I  long  to  be  with  you  and  Clara  once  more,"  he  wrote 
to  Wieck.  "I  should  be  surrounded  always  by  my  superiors  or  my 
equals;  others  should  at  least  be  prevented  from  harassing  me  with 
their  opinions.  I  easily  turn  proud  and  cynical."  He  concludes: 
"Where  have  I  got  to?  Excuse  me,  honored  master.  There  is  so 
much  I  want  to  tell  you,  that  I  shall  perhaps  forget  what  is  most 
important.  If  you  will  only  be  good  enough  to  answer  this  letter 
with  a  few  lines,  you  may  count  upon  another  long  letter  from  me 
with  all  the  news  about  the  cholera,  the  Poles,  the  Herzites,  the 
Beethovenites,  and  about  yourself  and  Clara  (I  send  her  a  thousand 
messages),  in  fact,  about  everybody  and  everything." 

A  letter  to  Clara  was  enclosed: 

Dear,  honored  Clara! 

How  could  I  help  smiling  a  little  when  I  read  in  the  Didas\alia 
yesterday — "Variations  by  Herz,  etc.,  played  by  Fraulein  Clara 
Wieck."  Ah,  forgive  me,  most  honorable  Fraulein,  there  is  some- 
thing far  better  than  such  a  title,  or  any,  and  that  is — none  at  all! 
Who  would  say  "Herr  Paganini,"  or  "Herr  Goethe"?  I  know  what 
a  deep  person  you  are,  and  how  well  you  will  understand  your 
moonstruck  old  charade-maker.  So,  dear  Clara!  I  think  often  of 
you,  not  as  a  brother  of  his  sister,  or  a  friend  of  his  friend,  but 
rather  as  a  pilgrim  thinks  of  the  picture  over  the  altar  far  away. 
I  have  been  in  Arabia  during  your  absence,  so  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
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relate  all  the  fairy  tales  which  might  appeal  to  you — six  new  stories 
of  phantom  doubles,  101  charades,  eight  funny  riddles,  as  well  as 
some  lovely,  horrible  robber  stories,  and  that  one  about  the  white 
ghost — ugh!  How  I  am  trembling!  Alwin  has  grown  into  a  real 
young  man;  his  new  blue  coat  and  leather  cap,  just  like  mine,  be- 
come him  very  well.  Of  Gustav  there  is  little  to  tell  that  is  aston- 
ishing, except  that  he  has  grown  so  prodigiously  that  he  is  almost 
my  size.  Clemens  is  the  drollest,  most  lovable,  most  determined 
young  person,  who  speaks  with  care  and  has  a  very  toneful  voice.  He 
has  grown  too.  Alwin  will  probably  keep  at  his  violin. 

Have  you  been  composing?  And  what?  I  have  come  to  three-part 
fugues  with  Dorn.  Besides  this  a  sonata  in  B  minor  and  a  book 
of  Papillons  are  ready;  the  latter  is  to  appear  in  print  in  two  weeks. 
The  weather  is  fine  today.  How  do  the  apples  taste  in  Frankfort? 
And  how  about  those  three  high  F's  in  the  Variations  of  Chopin? 
This  sheet  is  coming  to  an  end;  all  things  come  to  an  end,  except 
the  friendship  in  which  I  remain  always  Fraulein  C.  W.'s  warmest 
admirer — 

R.  Schumann 

This  light  tone  was  kept  up  between  Clara  and  her  "Herr  Schu- 
mann," except  when,  for  a  fleeting  moment,  his  sentiment  betrayed 
him.  He  was  filled  with  a  tenderness  of  pride  and  reverence  as  he 
read  the  news  of  Clara  playing  before  the  great  and  the  small,  stir- 
ring up  excitement  among  them.  He  was  disturbed  by  the  incon- 
gruity between  the  sterling  soundness  of  what  she  gave  and  the 
obtuseness  of  the  chance  audience — the  Philistines  one  perpetually 
encountered.  He  wrote  to  Wieck: 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  world,  while  not  overlooking  any- 
thing extraordinary,  forgets  only  too  easily.  I  often  compare  it  to 
a  herd  of  cattle  which  look  up  for  a  moment  when  startled  by  a  flash 
of  lightning — and  then  go  on  peacefully  grazing.  Such  flashes  were 
Schubert,  Paganini,  and  Chopin,  and  now  Clara  will  be  another. 

Clara's  power  as  artist,  her  maturity  of  musical  understanding, 
gave  her  a  tentative  admission  to  that  hallowed  domain  whence  her 
childish  years  would  have  excluded  her:  Schumann's  idealization 
of  womanhood.  There  was  always  before  him  the  image  of  a 
"protecting  angel."  Her  identity  changed,  but  she  remained  one 
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whom  he  could  exalt  in  beauty  and  purity,  worship  for  the  response 
his  spirit  craved,  the  support  his  timid  and  shrinking  nature  re- 
quired. When  the  femininity  that  crossed  his  orbit  disappointed  his 
idealizations,  he  turned  to  his  mother,  or  to  his  sister-in-law  Ro- 
salie, to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached.  Clara  was  transformed, 
as  gradually  as  the  degrees  of  her  growth,  from  the  child  who  is  to 
be  joked  with  and  indulged  into  the  " Schutzgeist"  who  is  enveloped 
in  a  solemn  adoration. 

After  Frankfort,  the  travelers  proceeded  to  Mainz,  by  way  of 
a  concert  in  Darmstadt,  and  Paris  itself  was  to  follow — Paris,  dis- 
tant, impregnable.  The  journey  was  tedious.  It  must  be  achieved 
by  coach  and  horse,  for  railroads  had  not  yet  made  their  appearance 
in  1832.  The  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  required  four  days  and 
four  nights.  The  two  weary  Saxons  must  have  felt  some  trepida- 
tion of  spirit  as  they  rolled  into  the  strange  city  on  February  15. 
"Great  God!  what  a  journey!"  wrote  the  father.  "What  hardships 
during  these  four  nights  on  the  way  to  Paris!  And  now  that  we 
are  here,  we  are  much  hampered  by  our  inability  to  speak  French." 
They  were  a  bit  cheered  at  being  greeted  in  the  German  tongue 
by  Eduard  Fechner,  Wieck's  artist  brother-in-law,  who  conveyed 
them  to  rooms  on  the  rue  de  Bergere  in  the  Montmartre  quarter. 

Fatigue  contributed  to  Clara's  dazed  condition  as,  seated  in  a 
fiacre  between  her  father  and  Herr  Fechner,  she  rolled  through  the 
muddy  streets  of  a  city  not  much  larger  than  Dresden,  until  now  her 
only  experience  of  a  real  metropolis,  but  somehow  far  more  strange 
and  ominous.  They  passed,  almost  in  the  same  block,  elegant,  dan- 
dified pedestrians  and  filthy  ragged  creatures.  Many  beggars,  peddlers 
of  every  conceivable  article,  fantastic  hawkers  with  their  booths,  all 
kept  up  a  staccato  speech  which  seemed  like  jargon  to  the  child, 
for  all  her  study  of  the  French  language.  Wieck  saw  for  himself 
that  the  July  revolution,  which  had  sent  no  more  than  a  passing 
wave  of  excitement  over  Leipzig,  still  kept  Paris,  its  very  center, 
in  a  state  of  fever  and  ferment.  Despite  all  talk  of  the  juste  milieu, 
Paris  was  a  place  of  extremities.  There  was  a  desperation  of  hunger 
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and  misery  among  the  poor,  a  desperation  of  pleasure  seeking  and 
spending  among  the  rich.  This  was  the  Paris  o£  which  Frederic 
Chopin  wrote  home  to  Poland,  when,  a  few  months  before,  he  had 
arrived  there  in  search  of  fame  and  fortune: 

There  is  now  in  Paris  great  want,  and  little  money  in  circulation. 
One  meets  many  shabby  individuals  with  wild  expressions,  and 
sometimes  one  hears  an  excited,  menacing  discussion  on  Louis 
Philippe,  who,  as  well  as  his  ministers,  hangs  only  by  a  single  hair. 
The  populace  is  disgusted  with  the  Government,  and  would  like 
to  overthrow  it,  in  order  to  make  an  end  of  the  misery;  but  the 
Government  is  too  well  on  its  guard,  and  the  least  concourse  of 
people  is  at  once  dispersed  by  the  mounted  police. 

There  is  the  utmost  luxury  here,  the  utmost  bestiality;  the  utmost 
pretension;  there  are  advertisements  at  every  hand  for  venereal 
disease;  shouting,  noise,  bustle,  and  more  filth  than  can  be  imagined; 
you  can  perish  in  this  paradise,  and  at  least  rest  assured  that  your 
independence  will  not  be  disturbed.  You  can  walk  in  the  streets 
in  winter,  dressed  in  rags,  and  consort  with  the  uppermost  layer 
of  society.  One  day  you  can  eat  the  most  hearty  dinner  for  thirty- 
two  sous  in  a  cafe  with  mirrors,  gilt,  and  gas  illumination,  and  the 
next  day  you  may  dine  elsewhere  on  fare  sufficient  for  a  sparrow, 
and  be  charged  three  times  the  amount.  .  .  .  Paris  is  whatever  you 
choose  to  make  it;  you  may  be  amused  or  bored,  laugh  or  cry,  do 
anything  you  wish;  whatever  you  do,  no  one  will  notice,  because 
there  are  a  thousand  others  doing  the  same,  while  each  looks  out 
for  himself. 

Chopin  also  wrote:  "I  don't  know  where  else  you  could  find  so 
many  pianists  at  one  time,  so  many  asses  and  so  many  virtuosi." 

This  was  the  unpromising  Paris  that  Wieck  found — a  city  torn 
by  political  dissension,  filled  with  an  air  of  lurking  discontent,  yet 
brimming  with  pomp  and  spectacle.  There  were  three  opera  houses 
which  had  recruited  the  best  singers  in  Europe  and  gave  produc- 
tions incredibly  expensive.  The  place  was  overrun  with  musicians, 
and  each  influx  of  refugees  from  other  countries  added  to  the  num- 
ber. Pianists  in  particular  abounded,  as  Wieck  ruefully  learned.  It 
seemed  an  excellent  place  for  a  pianist  to  cool  his  heels,  while  fash- 
ionable society  scarcely  bothered  to  find  out  whether  he  belonged  to 
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the  "virtuosi"  or  the  "asses."  In  fact,  the  bad  musician,  if  he  were 
willing  to  make  himself  amusing  by  playing  the  popular  trash  of 
the  moment,  was  the  most  likely  to  be  taken  up.  Pianists  fluttered 
about  the  salons  like  moths,  with  or  without  consequence.  Johann 
Pixis  and  Henri  Herz  were  there.  Since  both  had  figured  upon 
Clara's  programmes,  introductions  were  in  order,  and  they  in  their 
turn  were  friendly.  Yet  what  was  the  use  for  one  pianist  to  utter 
loud  praise  of  another,  when  the  all-important  fact  was  that  there 
were  too  many  on  hand  for  any  possible  purpose? 

So  Wieck  and  Clara  looked  about,  and  bided  their  time.  They 
went  to  the  Conservatoire  concerts,  which  Habeneck  had  insti- 
tuted three  years  before,  and  where  Wieck  was  pleased  to  note 
that  Beethoven's  music  was  included  in  each  of  the  four  programmes 
given  during  their  stay:  the  Third,  Fourth,  Pastorale  and  Eighth 
Symphonies,  the  G  major  Concerto  (with  Mendelssohn),  the  Corio- 
lanus  Overture,  excerpts  from  the  Missa  Solemnis,  the  "Mount  of 
Olives"  and  several  string  quartets  (these  last  played  by  the  com- 
bined strings).  Such  determined  devotion  was  unique  four  years 
after  the  composer's  death.  "The  French  at  present  affect  to  love 
Beethoven  above  all  else,"  wrote  Wieck  in  the  diary;  "everyone  here 
lives  for  and  demands  nothing  but  Beethoven." 

Wieck  plied  his  introductions,  and  obtained  admittance,  if  not 
a  hearing,  for  Clara  at  several  salons.  There  one  might  be  seen, 
noticed,  spoken  to,  and  eventually  asked  to  play.  If  one  made  an 
impression  that  was  at  all  sensational,  a  concert  might  be  arranged 
and  tickets  sold  to  influential  folk  and  their  friends.  This  in  turn, 
if  the  musician  were  a  permanent  resident,  might  lead  to  pupils  at 
a  figure  as  audacious  as  he  could  successfully  demand.  Wieck's  first 
effort,  of  course,  was  to  become  known  and  to  receive  invitations. 
Hearing  that  Chopin  was  in  Paris,  he  had  concocted  a  little  scheme 
as  far  back  in  his  journey  as  Cassel.  He  had  sent  on  to  Chopin  his 
review  of  the  Variations,  Opus  2,  and  the  composer  was  surprised 
to  read  that  each  variation  depicted  certain  characters  or  situations 
in  Mozart's  "Don  Giovanni,"  from  which  the  theme  was  taken. 
Chopin  wrote  to  Poland  about  it: 
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I  received  from  a  German  in  Cassel,  who  is  enthusiastic  about 
these  Variations,  a  ten-page  review,  in  which,  after  prodigious 
preface,  he  proceeds  to  analyze  them,  measure  by  measure,  point- 
ing out  that  they  are  not  ordinary  variations,  but  some  sort  of 
fantastic  tableaux.  In  the  second  variation  he  finds  Don  Juan  run- 
ning about  with  Leporello,  in  the  third,  he  is  embracing  Zerlina 
while  Mazetto  rages  in  the  left  hand.  In  the  adagio,  Don  Juan 
kisses  her  again  in  D  flat  major.  Yesterday  Plater  asked  me,  "Where 
is  that  D  flat  major?"  One  could  die  at  being  exposed  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  this  German,  who  insists  that  his  brother-in-law  should 
send  it  to  Fetis  for  the  Revue  Musicale.  From  this,  good  Hiller  res- 
cued me  with  difficulty,  by  telling  the  brother-in-law  that  the  thing 
is  not  clever  at  all,  but  very  stupid. 

Even  if  Wieck  had  not  frightened  of!  his  quarry  by  this  clumsy 
maneuver,  he  would  have  found  Chopin  little  able  to  assist  him — 
for  the  good  reason  that  Chopin  was  in  exactly  the  same  plight  as 
he  was,  struggling  desperately  to  bring  the  abstracted  gaze  of  Paris 
upon  his  obscure  self.  Paris  was  at  the  moment  so  flooded  with 
Polish  emigres  (Chopin  was  forever  bumping  into  some  Warsaw 
acquaintance),  that,  after  a  few  effusions  of  revolutionary  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  the  general  public,  one  took  them  quite  for  granted. 
Chopin  had  barely  managed  to  pick  up  enough  pupils  to  supply 
himself  with  the  carriage  and  modish  coat  which  he  considered 
requisite  to  finding  more. 

One  trouble  with  Chopin  was  his  modesty.  The  pale  and  fragile 
youth  had  no  ability  to  push  himself,  and  although  he  had  an  assort- 
ment of  compositions,  nocturnes,  waltzes,  mazurkas,  polonaises, 
even  two  concertos,  which  were  arresting  enough,  and  bold  and 
original,  he  played  them  so  faintly,  with  such  entire  lack  of  the 
usual  lusty  keyboard  pounding,  that  he  could  scarcely  be  heard. 
The  heavy-actioned  pianos  found  in  Paris  in  1832  were  as  resistant 
to  the  slight  hand  and  wrist  of  Chopin  as  they  were  to  the  child's 
hand  of  Clara.  Chopin  had  gone  to  Kalkbrenner  with  a  letter  of 
introduction,  the  illustrious  Wilhelm  Friedrich  Kalkbrenner,  the 
highest-paid  and  most  sought-after  teacher  in  Paris,  who  was  called 
the  best  pianist  in  Europe.  Kalkbrenner,  a  richly  and  immaculately 
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attired  French  pedagogue  of  far  less  distinguished  Berlin  origins, 
was  a  rare  stylist.  His  playing  was  of  the  utmost  tranquillity,  poised 
in  perfection,  of  a  dexterity  deft  and  supple.  In  fact  it  had  everything 
but  the  pulse  of  real  emotion.  Riehl  said  of  his  musical  discourse 
that  it  was  like  "perfect  Ciceronian  Latin,"  while  the  poet  Heine 
wrote  of  how  he  was  admired  on  every  hand  "for  his  faultless  man- 
ners, for  his  polish  and  sweetness,  and  for  his  general  air  of  some- 
thing turned  out  by  a  confectioner,  almost  but  not  quite  concealing 
grubby  Berlinisms  of  the  lowest  order."  In  the  words  of  an  even 
more  unkind  contemporary,  he  resembled  "a  bon-bon  that  has  been 
dropped  in  the  mud." 

Kalkbrenner  received  Chopin,  heard  him  play  his  new  E  minor 
Concerto,  accepted  its  dedication,  commended  it  warmly  enough, 
noting  a  similarity  to  John  Field.  Chopin's  delight  dropped  to  the 
plane  of  dejection  as  Kalkbrenner  shook  his  head  sadly  over  the 
young  man's  style  of  playing.  How  did  he  expect  to  start  a  new 
style  of  piano  playing  if  he  had  not  mastered  the  old  one  ?  He  could 
never  get  a  hearing,  much  less  acceptance  in  the  world,  if  he  did 
not  first  acquire  a  purity  and  ease  of  execution.  The  needed  mastery 
Kalkbrenner  was  willing  to  impart  to  him  in  three  years  of  study. 
Chopin  left  the  Kalkbrenner  mansion  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  new 
master.  He  confided  at  once  to  his  Warsaw  friend  Titus:  "I  only 
wish  I  could  play  as  well  as  Kalkbrenner.  If  Paganini  is  perfect,  so 
also  is  he,  but  in  quite  another  way.  His  repose,  his  enchanting 
touch,  his  smoothness,  is  something  not  to  be  described;  every  note 
bespeaks  the  master.  He  is  a  giant  who  throws  all  other  artists  into 
the  shade."  He  accordingly  attended  several  of  Kalkbrenner 's  classes. 

Chopin  had  pianist-friends  of  his  own  age  who  twitted  him 
loudly  on  his  new-found  reverence  for  Kalkbrenner,  a  reverence 
which  they  by  no  means  shared.  There  was  Franz  Liszt,  just  twenty- 
one,  who  looked  up  to  nobody  when  it  came  to  piano  playing.  He 
had  just  the  qualities  Chopin  lacked — showmanship  backed  by 
smoldering  fires,  the  ability  to  command  in  an  instant  the  attention 
of  a  crowded  room.  His  playing  had  Paris  half  hypnotized  already. 
Then  there  was  Felix  Mendelssohn,  who  had  arrived  in  Paris  early 
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in  December  and  within  a  fortnight  was  wanted  everywhere,  be- 
sieged with  invitations.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  fortune 
smiled  upon  that  fine  and  eager  head,  upon  the  youth  who  could 
improvise  beyond  belief,  whose  manners  graced  any  occasion,  and 
who,  unlike  his  companions,  had  a  well-filled  purse  to  ease  his  way. 
These  three  poets  of  tone  were  the  musical  heart  of  the  romantic 
enthusiasm  which  was  just  then  taking  hold  of  French  art  and 
letters.  They  were  in  the  very  act  of  disclosing  themselves.  Meeting 
in  Paris  for  the  first  time,  they  became  inseparable  friends  at  once. 
They  were  sitting  one  day  with  Ferdinand  Hiller,  who  made  a 
fourth  at  a  cafe  table  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  The  three 
taunted  Chopin,  "Chopinetto"  as  they  called  him,  for  being  so 
solemn  about  Kalkbrenner,  for  actually  going  to  school  under  him. 
Mendelssohn  was  really  angry  at  the  older  man's  presumption. 
What  did  he  mean  by  saying  that  Chopin  should  prepare  himself 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  style  in  piano  music?  Chopin  had 
already  laid  the  foundations,  in  his  superb  compositions.  Let  him 
leave  the  years  of  finger  practice  to  the  others  who  had  no  creative 
destiny.  If  Kalkbrenner  himself  would  let  composition  alone,  the 
world  would  be  well  relieved  of  listening  to  more  of  his  stupid, 
dry  concertos!  The  appearance  of  Kalkbrenner  himself,  mincing 
down  the  Boulevard  in  their  direction,  instantly  filled  these  irre- 
pressible youths  with  a  hilarious  impulse.  Hiller  has  described  the 
incident  in  his  reminiscences  of  Mendelssohn: 

Suddenly  we  saw  Kalkbrenner  coming  along.  It  was  his  great 
ambition  always  to  be  seen  as  the  perfect  gentleman,  and  knowing 
how  very  distasteful  it  would  be  to  him  to  encounter  a  noisy  group, 
we  surrounded  him  in  the  friendliest  manner,  and  assailed  him  with 
such  a  chorus  of  hearty  talk  that  he  was  almost  in  despair.  We  were 
quite  delighted.  Youth  has  no  mercy. 

If  there  was  regret  afterward,  it  was  because  Chopin's  chances 
for  a  concert  of  his  own  might  be  endangered.  Kalkbrenner,  who 
with  all  his  condescensions  was  genuinely  interested  in  his  Polish 
"pupil,"  had  offered  to  throw  the  weight  of  his  influence  in  Chopin's 
favor.  Chopin  accepted  the  insistence  of  his  friends  that  he  must 
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give  a  concert  and  push  himself  forward,  unless  he  was  to  remain 
indefinitely  half  starved  and  unnoticed.  To  arrange  such  an  affair 
was  difficult.  The  patronage  of  Kalkbrenner  gave  him  good  aus- 
pices, but  that  was  not  enough.  One  must  have  virtuosi  who  were 
well  known,  or  no  one  would  come,  and  there  must  be  singers 
from  the  opera,  for  an  evening  of  instrumental  music  without  con- 
stant and  varied  vocal  relief  would  have  been  pronounced  a  terrible 
bore. 

After  two  postponements,  a  concert  was  announced  for  February 
26,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Pleyel  piano  firm,  of  which  Kalkbrenner 
was  a  partner.  The  outlay  of  talent  seemed  promising.  There  were 
to  be  six  instrumental  numbers,  including  Chopin's  concert  allegro, 
F  minor  Concerto  (last  two  movements),  and  the  Opus  2,  the  Varia- 
tions on  Mozart's  "La  ci  darem"\  sandwiched  between  one  instru- 
mental number  and  the  next,  throughout  the  evening,  were  songs 
by  Miles.  Isambert,  and  Tomeoni,  and  M.  Boulanger.  There  was  no 
dearth  of  players — Baillot,  the  "rival  of  Paganini,"  contributed  a 
piece,  and  so  did  Brod,  a  popular  oboe  player.  One  number  was  a 
positive  inspiration,  a  "mad  idea"  Chopin  called  it:  a  March  and 
Polonaise  by  Kalkbrenner,  performed  by  six  pianists,  Kalkbrenner 
and  Chopin  taking  the  leading  parts,  while  the  following  four 
would  fill  out:  Felix  Mendelssohn,  the  ever  loyal  Ferdinand  Hiller, 
the  prominent  Polish  teacher  and  virtuoso  Adalbert  Sowinski,  and 
their  staunch  Irish  friend  George  Alexander  Osborne. 

Whatever  the  expectations  may  have  been  in  the  way  of  guests, 
the  results  were  disappointing.  There  were  about  three  hundred 
people,  most  of  them  Poles,  and  for  the  rest,  admitted  by  free 
tickets,  those  liberal-minded  musicians  of  Paris  who  were  not 
already  on  the  program.  Since  the  musicians  were  in  any  case  in- 
terested in  Chopin,  and  since  his  compatriots  had  no  money,  little 
direct  advantage  was  to  come  of  the  occasion,  save  a  good  review 
by  Fetis.  Seated  in  the  audience  were  Friedrich  Wieck  and  Clara 
Wieck,  who  had  been  in  Paris  just  a  fortnight,  and  who  were  eager 
to  hear  the  "Opus  2"  which  they  had  been  playing  and  praising, 
as  interpreted  by  the  composer  himself.  There  was  much  enthu- 
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siasm,  and  although  Chopin,  given  a  small  piano,  was  quite  indis- 
tinguishable when  ranged  with  five  companions,  his  solo  playing 
vindicated  his  abilities.  Liszt,  who  was  present,  vied  with  Men- 
delssohn as  the  latter  clapped  loudly  and  pointedly,  with  a  sly  glance 
in  the  direction  of  Kalkbrenner.  Wieck,  still  a  stranger,  sat  quietly 
taking  it  all  in,  and  afterward  wrote  diat  the  Variations  "were 
hardly  recognizable  on  the  tough  and  stubborn  piano  of  Kalk- 
brenner." 

Hearing  Chopin  play  his  E  minor  Concerto  at  Abbe  Bertin's, 
Wieck  was  much  interested  in  the  music,  but  the  pedagogical  purist 
could  not  but  condemn  his  individual  style  of  execution.  He  carried 
back  this  report  to  his  fellow  enthusiast,  Schumann:  "Chopin  is 
a  handsome  fellow,  but  Paris  has  made  him  slovenly  and  careless 
in  himself  as  in  his  art."  Mendelssohn  came  in  for  Wieck 's  praise, 
the  more  so  because  he  was  among  the  prophets  of  Beethoven.  But 
Kalkbrenner,  the  exponent  of  his  own  Logier  system,  the  apostle 
of  the  art  of  Clementi,  he  set  down  as  "the  greatest — he  comes 
nearest  to  my  ideal."  Clara  was  bewildered  at  this  galaxy  of  pian- 
ists, and  astonished  to  find  that  the  names  that  had  stood  above 
the  compositions  she  had  so  long  solemnly  played,  represented,  not 
some  abstract  deities,  but  normal  young  men  who  joked  and 
laughed,  who  could  be  high  spirited  and  trivial.  She  carried  away 
the  memory  of  a  three-cornered  tussle  in  an  artist's  room,  between 
Felix  Mendelssohn,  Ferdinand  Hiller  and  Frederic  Chopin. 

Expediency  compelled  Wieck  to  take  his  twelve-year-old  Clara 
to  parties  which  began  late  in  the  evening  and  lasted  far  into  the 
night.  It  also  involved  dressing  himself  up  to  make  a  favorable  im- 
pression. The  line  of  a  coat  might  spell  the  difference  between 
acceptance  and  neglect.  Wieck  described  himself  in  his  witty  way, 
in  a  letter  to  his  young  wife: 

You  should  see  me  at  the  soirees  (most  correctly  gotten  up  by 
Fechner  beforehand)  with  lemon  gloves  and  a  white  stock,  my 
hat  always  in  my  hand,  roaming  about  from  ten  at  night  till  two 
in  the  morning,  half  French,  half  German,  and  half  desperate,  for- 
ever pricking  my  ears  in  order  to  miss  nothing.  Child,  you  would 
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not  recognize  your  Friedrich,  for  you  never  saw  a  more  interesting- 
looking  lackey.  Imagine  me  in  sturdy  boots  (they  look  something 
like  the  ferry-boats  which  used  to  cross  the  Mulde  near  Wurzen) 
and  my  blue  tail  coat  with  the  velvet  collar  and  little  brass  buttons, 
and  the  tight  black  trousers.  In  this  outfit  I  resemble  as  closely  as 
anything  else  a  young  oak  in  the  Rosenthal. 

The  waiting  game  at  last  bore  fruit,  when  Kalkbrenner  received 
the  Wiecks  in  his  house,  and  asked  Clara  to  play.  She  was  duly 
complimented  and  kissed  by  him.  "Cest  le  plus  grand  talent!" 
Whereupon  his  wife,  "a  real  French  type,  young  and  very  rich,  who 
sat  by  the  hearth  and  fanned  herself  with  the  latest  thing  in  French 
fans,"  threw  in  a  rankling  remark — "But  it  is  a  shame  that  she 
will  be  ruined  as  a  pianist  in  Germany." 

"She  will  not  be  ruined,"  protested  her  thoroughly  aroused  teacher, 
"for  I  shall  not  let  her  out  of  my  hands." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Kalkbrenner  loftily,  "in  Germany 
all  play  in  one  style,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  grabbling  Viennese  Hopp 
and  Hummel  manner,  as  Czerny,  Ciblini,  Pixis,  Hiller,  and  in  a 
word  all  those  who  have  come  here  from  Germany." 

"I  must  really  beg,"  icily  answered  the  empurpled  Wieck,  "that 
you  will  consider  me  the  first  exception,  for  I  am  the  greatest  enemy 
to  this  system;  I  am  quite  familiar  with  Field's  method,  and  I  have 
taught  my  daughter  and  my  pupils  by  these  principles  alone."  He 
left  the  house  furious,  and  well  aware  that  one  of  his  best  prospects 
for  a  distinguished  patron  was  to  be  discounted. 

Wieck  ends  his  report  of  this  conversation  in  the  diary  with  the 
grim  words,  "Time  will  show  him  who  is  right."  Also  in  the  diary 
is  the  description  of  a  soiree  held  by  the  Princess  Vandamore.  "It 
was  remarkable.  What  a  setting!  There  was  an  audience  chamber 
decorated  with  heavy,  old-fashioned  draperies,  and,  as  in  the  ad- 
joining rooms,  laid  out  in  porcelain,  huge  old  vases,  figurines,  cups, 
stuffed  birds,  etc.,  etc.  Here  we  found  for  our  audience  nothing  but 
princes,  ambassadors  and  ministers.  Clara  made  a  beginning  upon 
an  old,  English,  ramshackle  piano  whose  every  note  jerked  and 
quivered.  Clara  made  it  do,  however,  and  played  so  well  that  even 
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Kalkbrenner,  who  was  there  too,  often  cried  'bravo I'  and  the  whole 
large  company  applauded."  There  followed  an  Italian  singer  "of 
the  latest  frivolous  coquettish  school,"  and  "two  learned  and  famous 
doctors"  who  sang  a  duet,  all  to  the  accompaniment  of  Kalkbrenner. 
The  ladies  were  entertained  by  a  guitar  player,  a  Spaniard  in 
national  costume,  who  stretched  himself  with  "insolent  nonchalance" 
across  two  chairs,  and  while  flirting  with  his  admirers,  "did  incon- 
ceivable things  upon  his  instrument,  and  with  true  Southern  fire. 
I  did  not  think  it  wise  to  let  Clara  play  again  at  the  end,  when  many 
people  had  already  left,  but  excused  myself  to  Kalkbrenner  on  the 
pretext  of  the  instrument." 

Wieck  laid  plans  for  a  public  recital,  and  obtained  an  audience 
with  Meyerbeer,  with  an  eye  to  advice  and  possibly  assistance  from 
that  great  potentate.  Meyerbeer  was  more  than  polite.  Clara  was 
awed  by  the  grandeur  of  his  rooms,  quite  carried  away  by  his 
beautiful  manners,  and  his  warm  assurances  of  friendship.  Wieck 
was  by  no  means  taken  in  by  all  this,  but  he  had  to  make  the  best 
of  it.  He  could  no  more  than  bow  acquiescence  to  the  friendly 
protestations.  His  suspicions  were  soon  confirmed — nothing  more 
tangible  was  to  be  had  from  the  great  man  than  a  free  pass  to  his 
Robert  le  Diable. 

If  they  could  not  get  a  hearing,  at  least  they  might  as  well  take 
full  note  of  what  was  going  on.  Our  Saxons  sat  wide-eyed  at  the 
Opera,  two  grains  of  sand  in  a  glittering  sea,  and  when  the  lights 
were  lowered  upon  Meyerbeer's  new  opera,  Robert  le  Diable,  they 
were  stunned  at  the  sound  as  the  immense  chorus  sang  through 
megaphones,  and  astonished  to  behold  the  interior  of  a  great  cathe- 
dral, with  vaulted  perspectives,  choirs,  a  real  organ  building  a  vol- 
ume of  sound  to  match  the  spectacle. 

Wieck  found  neither  in  Kalkbrenner  nor  in  the  other  friendly 
disposed  pianists  any  tendency  to  follow  up  their  expressions  of  in- 
terest with  any  helpful  actions.  There  was  at  least  one  quality  com- 
mon to  them  all — he  described  it  as  "affable  reluctance."  Paganini, 
a  more  sincere  friend,  was  also  in  Paris,  and  offered  at  once  to 
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appear  in  Clara's  recital.  This  piece  of  fortune,  which  would  have 
assured  a  large  crowd,  was  nipped  by  the  sudden  illness  of  Paganini. 
A  concert  was  at  length  planned  for  April  9  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
and  invitations  were  sent  out  as  from  "Mademoiselle  Clara  Wiec\, 
jeune  pianiste  allemande,  dgee  de  12  ans"  with  a  postscript  request- 
ing six  francs  for  each  ticket. 

The  fates  were  against  the  scheme.  The  monster,  cholera,  which 
had  caused  these  two  to  avoid  Berlin  altogether,  now  raised  its 
head  in  Paris.  The  rich  and  fashionable,  the  better  part  of  Clara's 
prospective  audience,  fled  the  city  in  haste.  At  this  point,  a  genuine 
friend  stepped  into  the  breach.  Wieck  had  despaired  of  obtaining 
a  singer,  knowing  no  one  well  enough  to  ask  such  a  favor.  Frau 
Wilhelmine  Schroeder-Devrient  came  forward  to  offer  her  services. 
That  great  singing  actress,  who  had  inspired  Beethoven  and  was  to 
inspire  Wagner,  was  then  a  leading  singer  at  the  Opera,  though  not 
so  idolized  as  in  her  own  Germany.  She  was  miscast  as  Desdemona 
in  Rossini's  Otello.  As  her  statuesque  figure  towered  over  the  less  im- 
posing Malibran,  it  seemed  as  though  Desdemona  must  in  the  end 
strangle  the  female  Othello.  Schroeder-Devrient  was  a  woman  of 
unstinted  generosity  where  fellow  artists  were  concerned,  the  more 
so  when  she  found  a  musician  of  character  and  ability  who  had  not 
reached  a  due  public  recognition.  She  offered  to  sing  at  Clara's 
recital,  and  kept  her  promise,  even  when  it  finally  came  off  in  the 
auditorium  of  a  music  school,  a  far  smaller  room  than  the  one 
announced.  Clara  did  her  valiant  best,  conforming  to  Parisian  cus- 
tom by  appearing  without  notes  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  and  play- 
ing from  memory.  She  also  made  her  first  improvisation  in  public. 
Her  efforts  were  wasted.  The  gathering  was  sparse,  and  this  affair 
caused  not  a  ripple  in  the  Parisian  consciousness. 

A  few  days  later,  April  13,  a  Saxon  of  temporarily  shaken  opti- 
mism, a  rather  peaked  looking  daughter  at  his  side,  made  a  quiet 
retreat  in  the  direction  of  the  homeland.  It  would  have  been  unwise 
to  linger,  even  if  there  had  been  a  good  reason,  for  the  plague  was 
reaching  disastrous  proportions.  It  made  an  appropriately  gloomy 
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finale  to  their  disheartening  siege.  They  had  spent  five  months  in 
their  travels  toward  Paris,  and  two  more  in  the  capital  itself,  work- 
ing always  toward  a  decisive  recital  which,  coming  to  pass,  had 
decided  nothing.  Seven  months'  absence!  Seven  months  o£  drafty 
coaches  and  grimy  inns,  of  hopes  carefully  nurtured,  leading  no- 
where; of  interminable  soirees  where  Clara,  waiting  to  be  noticed, 
had  sat  for  hours,  long  past  the  bedtime  for  carefully  brought-up 
little  girls.  A  knock-about  life,  made  the  harder  by  the  callous  stu- 
pidities of  people  everywhere,  the  lurking  hostility  of  rivals — and 
worst  of  all,  by  bad  pianos!  A  piano  in  the  smaller  German  towns, 
or  even  in  the  Paris  of  1832,  which  had  hammers  and  pedals  that 
never  stuck,  a  tone  that  was  dependable  and  even,  action  that  re- 
sponded to  the  delicate  touch  which  was  the  very  foundation  of 
Wieck's  method — such  an  instrument  was  a  shining  exception,  if 
indeed  Clara  ever  came  across  one.  "Tough  bones,"  was  Wieck's 
apt  title  for  the  kind  of  thing  they  usually  found  in  the  houses  of 
Paris.  Clara  was  at  first  unstrung  by  these  encounters.  She  had  still 
to  learn  to  endure  with  equanimity,  like  any  good  trouper,  the 
constant  round  of  workaday  annoyances. 

It  was  shortly  after  eleven  on  the  morning  of  May  Day,  1832, 
that  the  tower  of  the  Pleissenburg,  gleaming  in  the  distance,  sig- 
naled the  wayfarers  that  Leipzig  was  in  sight.  Soon  the  coach  was 
rattling  over  the  cobbles  of  the  Neumarkt.  Clara  knocked  her 
bonnet  awry  trying  to  feast  her  eyes  on  the  familiar  old  stone  house 
fronts  of  her  own  Leipzig.  The  gently  warming  spring  sunshine, 
streaming  in  upon  her,  made  the  blissful  present  the  whole  of 
reality,  her  outlandish  experiences  a  dream  from  which  she  was  now 
awakening.  The  miseries  and  disappointments  receded,  and  she 
began  already  to  rehearse  the  exciting  events  to  be  related  bit  by  bit 
to  an  avid  family  circle :  the  great  ones  they  had  seen  and  heard,  the 
exhibitions  of  bad  taste  they  had  met  and  the  wonders  they  had 
beheld  in  Paris;  how  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Goethe  had  fol- 
lowed them  there  so  short  a  time  after  the  famous  hand,  finely 
ringed  but  feeble  with  age,  had  stroked  her  hair. 

What   better   restorative   for   a   travel-worn   Fraulein    than   the 
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warmth  of  the  homecoming,  the  sweet  familiarity  of  one's  own 
tongue,  spoken  by  loving  friends?  In  a  word,  the  cheerful  stepping 
back  into  the  old,  cosy  way  of  life.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  her 
return,  so  wrote  Wieck  in  the  diary,  "Clara  was  cleaning  knives 
in  the  kitchen." 
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Two  Roads  to  Parnassus.  1832-1833 


L  he  returned  travelers  had  not  finished  embracing  their  family 
when  Alwin  and  Gustav,  Clara's  brothers,  skipped  around  the  cor- 
ner to  641  Neumarkt  to  fetch  from  his  lodgings  the  person  who 
above  all  was  indispensable.  "Herr  Schumann,"  as  they  called  him, 
was  as  elated  as  anyone  over  the  restoration  of  his  two  friends.  Since 
his  return  from  Heidelberg,  he  had  found  Leipzig  a  lifeless  place. 
Still,  he  had  not  been  stagnating.  Avoiding  the  disagreeable  news 
about  his  hand,  he  made  proud  and  mystifying  allusions  to  his 
Papillons,  now  completed.  The  piece  had  been  in  some  degree  con- 
ditioned, although  by  no  means  caused,  by  his  study  of  composition 
with  Herr  Heinrich  Dorn,  the  musical  director  of  the  theatre.  There 
had  been  lessons,  temperamental  clashes,  and  a  peace-making  letter 
from  Schumann.  Meanwhile,  he  had  learned  a  few  things — prin- 
cipally to  curb  his  ambitions,  to  forego  altogether  any  project  like 
the  earlier  one  of  an  opera  on  Hamlet.  Even  a  symphony  must  be 
approached  with  deference  and  circumspection.  A  suite  of  piano 
miniatures,  with,  as  starting  point,  a  few  fragments  he  had  com- 
posed at  Heidelberg,  engrossed  him.  The  grub  spun  industriously 
at  its  chrysalis,  to  use  the  composer's  own  metaphor,  until,  a  few 
weeks  before  the  return  of  Clara  and  her  father,  there  emerged 
the  tips  of  wings,  and  then,  bright  and  complete,  the  butterfly. 
Papillons  was  the  music  where  also  the  creative  Schumann  first 
took  wing  in  the  colors  of  his  own  unmistakable  style. 

The  new  score,  mentioned  in  letters  to  Paris,  was  his  exciting 
revelation  for  the  returned  wanderers.  He  listened  to  the  torrents 
of  conversation  of  the  homecomers;  their  musical  gossip  of  Paris 
alone  continued  for  hours.  Schumann  heard  with  half  an  ear,  while 
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he  rejoiced  in  having  them  back.  The  score  would  have  to  wait 
for  a  more  suitable  moment  of  playing  by  Clara. 

In  his  rooms  that  evening  he  opened  his  Leipziger  Lebensbuch, 
as  he  called  it,  to  put  his  new  impressions  into  writing.  What  he 
wrote  made  no  reference  to  the  odd  ways  of  Paris,  the  celebrities 
visited  there,  the  victories  and  defeats  experienced  by  the  two 
travelers.  He  was  bothered  by  the  signs  of  fatigue  upon  Wieck: 
"Only  his  arrogance,  his  fieriness,  and  his  rolling  eye  are  the 
same."  As  for  Clara,  she  was  no  longer  a  child.  He  had  remem- 
bered her  as  "a  funny,  wayward  little  girl,  with  a  pair  of  beautiful 
eyes,  and  cherries  for  an  ideal."  Now,  he  found,  she  had  grown  up 
to  those  large  eyes,  with  their  direct  and  intent  glance. 

He  wrote:  "Clara  has  grown  prettier  and  taller,  stronger  and 
more  adroit — and  now  speaks  German  with  a  French  accent,  which 
our  Leipzig  will  drive  out  of  her  soon  enough." 

Wieck  declared  a  rest  after  the  long  pilgrimage,  and  Schumann 
and  the  two  boys  made  the  most  of  the  holiday.  Schumann  took 
the  children,  Clara  included,  for  walks,  or  all  went  to  a  restaurant 
for  supper.  One  of  them  was  the  "Brandt,"  a  favorite  open-air 
cafe  in  the  Rosenthal,  where  "Wieck  was  in  an  agreeable  mood, 
Clara  childishly  simple."  She  was  roundly  teased  and  laughed  at 
when  it  appeared  that  she  "did  not  know  whether  a  duck  was  a 
goose  or  only  a  duck."  After  supper  all  walked  through  the 
Animal  Garden  for  further  lessons  in  natural  history.  The  two 
walked  home  contentedly  arm  in  arm. 

Schumann,  watching  the  transformed  Clara  with  her  increased 
poise  and  inner  assurance,  hoped  that  she  would  shake  off  in 
some  degree  her  subjection  to  her  father.  One  who  must  ultimately 
make  her  way  in  the  world  must  learn  to  speak  for  herself.  There 
were  no  signs  of  real  defiance  of  the  potentate  himself,  but  there 
were  unexpected  and  outwardly  unreasonable  animosities,  little 
outbursts  of  temper  against  the  peaceable  stepmother.  They  arose 
probably  from  the  natural  resentment  of  a  child  toward  the  in- 
truder who  had  displaced  the  true  parent,  and  from  an  impatience 
with  one  who  was  so  spineless  as  to  be  an  unquestioning  ally  and 
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agent  of  her  lord.  "Clara,"  wrote  Robert  in  his  diary,  "is  beginning 
to  show  wilfulness  toward  her  stepmother,  who  certainly  de- 
served respect.  The  old  man  scolded  Clara.  All  the  same,  he  is 
coming  more  and  more  under  the  dominion  of  a  slippered  heel; 
already  she  gives  orders  like  a  Leonore,  but  she  can  also  at  times 
beg  and  coax  like  a  child."  Still  he  was  troubled  by  the  submissive- 
ness  which  the  parent  exacted,  and  looked  for  an  open  clash.  He 
noted  three  days  later: 

Clara  was  wilful  and  inclined  to  tears;  a  rebuke,  stiffly  admin- 
istered, would  have  an  effect  upon  her  moods,  and  would  be  sure 
to  bring  out  the  vanity,  which,  when  it  ripens  into  pride,  is  so 
necessary  to  artists.  .  .  .  The  old  fellow  complains  of  her  lack  of 
vanity;  there  is  some  truth  in  it. 

What  of  the  progress  of  the  two  principal  pupils  of  Wieck  ?  Their 
progress  was  as  different  as  that  of  the  hare  and  the  tortoise.  Clara 
moved  upward  step  by  step  toward  her  Parnassus.  Robert  was 
impatient,  undependable,  as  likely  as  not  suddenly  to  balk  alto- 
gether at  any  hurdle  put  before  him.  But  his  intentions  rode  high; 
he  talked  in  his  more  confident  moods  with  glorious  assurance. 
There  was  no  telling  what  wonderful  thing  he  might  do,  quite 
without  warning.  Clara  was  as  entirely  reliable  as  Robert  was 
unpredictable.  She  was  every  inch  the  "Leonore"  that  Robert  named 
her,  after  Beethoven's  staunch  heroine. 

Clara  advanced  steadily  as  the  months  rolled  along.  When  she 
returned  from  Paris,  Robert  noted  a  new  competence  in  her 
playing.  There  was  something  in  her,  as  he  expressed  it,  of  the 
"hussar."  There  was  more  muscular  power,  a  legitimate  step, 
partly  attributable  to  the  hard  action  of  Parisian  pianos,  the  "tough 
bones"  which  she  had  been  compelled  to  overcome.  Her  new 
power  was  mingled  with  the  heady  consciousness  of  being  able  to 
hold  an  audience  in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  bend  and  sway  them  at 
will.  Back  in  Leipzig  she  played  with  increased  success,  making 
a  special  impression  by  adopting  a  "foreign"  custom  she  had 
learned  in  Paris — playing  by  memory  and  without  the  usual  anxious 
reference  to  the  music  and  the  turning  of  pages.  Reliance  upon 
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memory  was  an  almost  unheard  of  thing  in  her  own  country. 
She  appeared  twice  at  the  Gewandhaus  subscription  concerts  in 
1833,  and  included  Chopin's  Variations  and  the  Finale  of  his 
E  minor  Concerto.  The  directors  of  the  society  would  have  liked 
to  engage  her  on  a  periodic  basis,  but  at  half  the  former  figure,  on 
the  excuse  of  their  deficit.  Wieck  set  them  straight:  "As  the  house 
was  filled  to  overflowing  at  each  of  the  three  concerts  when  my 
daughter  participated,  she  is  in  no  way  to  blame  for  this  deficit. 
Clara  will  always  be  ready  to  play  for  no  fee,  if  there  is  a  charitable 
purpose,  but  if  there  is  to  be  a  payment,  I  cannot  accept  any  reduc- 
tion. You  are  free  to  consider  this,  if  you  prefer,  as  my  own  whim." 

Naturally  she  was  the  center  of  interest  at  the  numerous  musical 
evenings  which  her  father  held  in  their  commodious  house  at 
579  Reichstrasse.  Here  she  introduced  Chopin's  music  as  it  ap- 
peared in  print — the  earlier  mazurkas  and  nocturnes,  together 
with  Schumann's  Opus  3 — piano  studies  after  Paganini,  and  her 
own  Opus  2 — a  set  of  Valses  Caprices.  Clara  took  singing  lessons 
regularly  from  her  father,  patiently  worked  out  the  intricacies  of 
harmony  and  multiple  voice  leading  with  Carl  Weinrich,  and  later 
with  Heinrich  Dorn.  She  wrote  a  set  of  polonaises,  and  another  of 
caprices,  which  were  entirely  correct  and  in  good  taste.  They  were 
published  forthwith  and  became  useful  in  her  concerts.  She  made 
strides  in  the  then  popular  art  of  improvisation. 

Robert  had  to  show  for  his  own  recent  efforts  a  permanently 
lamed  fourth  finger  of  his  right  hand.  The  finger  was  not  alto- 
gether helpless.  He  could  still  hope  to  play  at  home  or  among 
friends,  but  the  severe  exactions  which  a  concert  artist  must  meet 
were  out  of  the  question.  Always  subject  to  fits  of  depression,  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  cast  into  utter  despair  by  this  calamity. 
Writing  to  his  mother,  he  dismissed  at  once  any  reconsideration 
of  the  law.  He  mentioned  a  career  in  theology,  but  without  con- 
viction. The  truth  is  that  he  was  becoming  more  and  more  en- 
grossed in  the  creative  side  of  his  art.  The  interminable  finger 
exercises,  for  all  his  conscientiousness  about  them,  were  an  obstruc- 
tion to  more  engrossing  musical  pursuits,  and  a  heaviness  to  the 
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soul.  There  stood  at  his  side  one  who  was  always  ready  to  play 
when  there  was  playing  to  be  done.  He  found  himself  ready  to 
take  sustenance  and  delight  in  her  interpretations  of  his  own  music 
or  another's,  and  as  her  capable  hands  wove  their  spell,  his  own 
efforts  seemed  superfluous  anyway. 

The  study  of  composition  presented  its  problem.  He  was  am- 
bitious to  write  symphonies,  but  without  direct  orchestral  experi- 
ence or  familiarity  with  many  matters  of  orchestration  and 
structure,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  follow  through  from  tentative  begin- 
nings. He  had  approached  Heinrich  Dorn  for  lessons  in  harmony 
and  counterpoint,  and  had  written  under  date  of  July  5,  1831: 
"Though  I  doubt  not  you  will  spread  an  Italian  heaven  above 
this  strengthening  ice-bath,  I  tremble  and  shiver  a  little  in  anticipa- 
tion." Dorn  found  him  as  rebellious  under  the  "strengthening  ice- 
bath"  of  exercises  as  another  non-conforming  pupil,  Richard 
Wagner,  had  been.  There  was  nothing  so  disquieting  as  these  head- 
strong young  fellows,  who  would  listen  to  no  reason,  but  must 
plunge  unaided  into  the  mazes  of  counterpoint.  The  strange  part 
of  it  was  that  there  was  no  telling  where  they  would  come  out. 
On  top,  perhaps.  They  had  an  undoubted,  if  unruly  talent,  both 
of  them.  Clara  was  the  comforting  kind  of  pupil.  Docile,  malleable, 
keenly  interested  and  quick  to  grasp.  You  could  fairly  watch  your 
progress  with  her;  you  knew  just  where  you  stood. 

Schumann  privately  dismissed  Dorn  with  this  sentiment  in  his 
diary  after  the  first  lesson:  "I  hardly  wish  to  know  more  than  I 
know  already.  It  is  in  the  mystery  or  unconsciousness  of  imagina- 
tion that  its  poetry  dwells."  Back  in  the  legal  days  at  Heidelberg, 
he  had  written  to  his  friend  Wiedebein :  "I  have  not  made  acquaint- 
ance with  the  laws  of  harmony,  thorough  bass,  etc.,  nor  am  I  a 
contrapuntist,  but  simply  a  pupil  of  nature.  I  have  no  more  than 
followed  a  blind,  vain  impulse  that  was  content  to  remain  un- 
shackled." Then  he  was  a  law  student  who  had  "begun  many 
symphonies  and  finished  none,  now  and  then  slipped  a  Shubert 
waltz  in  between  the  Roman  Code  and  the  Pandects."  He  had 
learned  by  1831  that  a  pupil  of  nature  must  deflect  his  swarming 
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fancies  to  ordered  uses,  sit  down  and  master  the  extended  sonata 
form  if  he  is  to  begin  even  one  symphony  and  finish  it.  Breaking 
with  Dorn  or,  more  properly,  receiving  his  dismissal,  Schumann 
retired  into  his  study  with  Marpurg's  treatise,  and  later  put  this 
book  aside  to  absorb  and  admire  in  detail  the  fugues  in  the  Well- 
tempered  Clavichord  of  his  beloved  Bach.  "I  have  been  dividing 
the  fugues  down  to  their  finest  details,"  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
Kuntzsch.  "The  advantages  of  this  are  great,  and  have  a  morally 
strengthening  effect  on  one's  whole  being,  for  Bach  was  a  man 
through  and  through — there  was  nothing  half  way  or  sickly  about 
him;  everything  is  written  as  though  for  eternity."  Schumann,  like 
Wagner  and  others,  could  not  submit  to  rules  as  rules,  musical 
abstractions.  Form  was  meaningless  to  them  unless  it  was  a  living 
organism.  They  found  their  instruction  as  well  as  their  inspiration 
in  the  direct  study  of  great  music. 

Schumann  was  not  yet  ready  to  compose  a  long-spanned  score, 
nor  was  his  attempt  at  the  first  movement  of  a  symphony  in  G 
minor  successful.  What  first  came  forth  as  a  confident  and  finished 
product  from  his  pen,  after  a  set  of  bravura  variations  on  the  note- 
letters  of  the  name  abegg,  were  the  Papillons,  completed  under  the 
eye  of  Dorn — a  challenging  Opus  2,  at  least  as  challenging  as 
Chopin's  Opus  2,  the  variations  about  which  so  much  had  been  said 
and  written.  Here  indeed  was  a  puzzle  to  confound  the  august 
theoreticians.  Form,  structure,  development?  Away  with  them! 
The  young  dreamer  lets  his  fancy  dwell  as  lightly  and  fleetingly, 
as  charmingly  as  a  butterfly  upon  the  masked  figures  that  flit  in 
and  out  of  the  carnival  in  Jean  Paul's  Flegeljahre.  It  is  a  swift  suc- 
cession of  bright  episodes  finally  evaporating  -bit  by  bit  into  the 
nothingness  they  came  from.  While  leaving  the  analysts  quite 
helpless  before  his  evanescent  mood  pictures,  the  wayward  Schu- 
mann had  established  a  new  and  rare  poetry  of  the  piano. 

How  would  Clara  play  them,  Schumann  wondered.  Would  the 
child  of  twelve,  whom  he  had  accustomed  to  Hoffmannesque 
fantasies,  perceive  his  intent  more  closely  than  the  dull  adults  who 
shook  their  heads  in  perplexity  over  the  gay  little  fluttering  pieces? 
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Would  she  handle  them  without  injury  to  the  delicate  pollen  on  the 
butterfly's  wings?  For  a  while  her  playing  remained  "lacking  in 
certainty  and  understanding."  So  a  fortnight  after  her  return;  but 
day  by  day  she  captured  more  of  their  spirit,  until  on  May  28,  at 
a  Wieck  soiree,  she  played  them  almost  to  his  delight,  while  the 
audience  "looked  at  each  other  stupidly,  and  could  not  grasp  the 
rapid  changes."  He  watched  in  a  rapture  as  her  playing  continued 
to  divulge  "blossoms  nurtured  by  her  own  genius."  He  compared 
her  in  the  public  prints  to  Belleville,  the  rival  girl  pianist:  "Belle- 
ville's tone  woos  the  ear  without  further  claim;  Clara's  sinks  into 
the  heart  and  speaks  to  the  emotions.  One  is  poetic,  the  other  is 
the  poem." 

Not  only  the  charm  of  Clara's  playing,  but  the  charm  of  Clara 
herself  increased  as  she  turned  into  her  teens.  A  tender  gallantry 
crept  into  Schumann's  attitude  toward  her,  a  gallantry  half  joking, 
half  preoccupied.  When,  in  August  1833,  in  return  for  his  "Im- 
promptus on  a  Theme  by  Clara  Wieck,"  she  dedicated  her  Opus  3, 
a  romance,  to  her  friend,  he  was  quite  touched,  and  wrote:  "I  have 
nothing  to  give  in  return  but  a  heartfelt  'Thank  you,'  and  if  you 
were  here  (even  without  your  father's  permission)  a  pressure  of 
the  hand,  and  then  I  would  say  something  of  the  hope  that  the 
joining  of  our  names  on  the  title  page  may  foretell  the  joining  of 
our  views  and  ideas  at  a  later  time.  Being  poor,  I  offer  no  more." 

To  Clara,  the  implication  of  the  words  was  hazy.  But  they  moved 
her,  in  some  passing,  indefinable  way,  and  she  carefully  kept  the 
letter.  Robert  was  probably  no  more  than  drifting  on  the  current 
of  a  momentary  fancy.  She  was  still  a  child  to  him,  and  received 
none  of  the  soft  looks  and  words  such  as  he  had  been  bestowing, 
but  a  little  while  before,  upon  his  friend,  Agnes  Carus.  He  wrote 
to  his  mother  of  Clara  in  June,  1833: 

Clara,  who  is  as  intimately  attached  to  me  as  ever,  is  just  as  she 
used  to  be — wild  and  whimsical — she  runs  and  jumps  and  plays 
like  a  child  and  then  unexpectedly  speaks  with  wisdom  and 
though tfulness.  It  gives  me  joy  to  watch  the  fulfillment  of  her 
heart  and  mind  as  they  unfold  ever  more  rapidly,  and  yet  leaf  by 
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leaf.  As  we  were  coming  home  from  Connewitz  together,  the 
other  day  (almost  every  day  we  take  walks  for  two  or  three  hours), 
I  heard  her  say  to  herself:  "Oh!  How  happy  I  am!  How  happy!" 
Who  would  not  like  to  hear  that! — The  same  road  was  strewn 
with  bothersome  stones.  Now  as  it  happens  that  I  usually  look  up 
rather  than  down  while  I  am  talking,  she  walks  behind  me  and 
tugs  gently  at  my  coat  whenever  a  stone  is  in  the  way,  so  that  I 
shall  not  fall.  While  she  is  looking  out  for  me,  she  sometimes 
stumbles  over  them  herself. 

It  was  in  November,  1832,  a  year  before  the  above  letter,  that 
Clara  made  a  little  tour  of  Saxony  which  included  Zwickau,  the 
place  of  Schumann's  origin.  "Clara  will  give  you  something  to 
think  about,"  wrote  Robert  to  his  mother,  informing  her  that  Clara 
and  her  father  were  on  their  way  to  Zwickau,  and  that  he  was  to 
accompany  them.  Frau  Schumann  then  beheld  the  thirteen-year- 
old  girl  for  the  first  time,  did  indeed  give  thought  to  the  matter, 
and  with  a  woman's  perception  saw,  as  Wieck  failed  to  see,  the 
way  this  companionship  was  drifting.  She  was  less  interested  in 
the  stormy  excitement  Clara  the  W  undermadchen  brought  upon 
her  head  than  in  the  sensible,  unspoiled  way  in  which  she  took  it. 
Clara  gave  a  "grand  concert"  of  her  own,  and  it  was  with  Herz's 
"Bravura  Variations,"  designed  for  just  such  a  purpose,  that  she 
roused  the  audience  to  long  and  frantic  applause. 

There  followed  the  first  movement  of  a  symphony  which  Robert 
had  brought  with  him  in  his  portfolio.  With  the  spell  of  the 
phenomenal  child  still  upon  them,  the  audience  scarcely  noticed 
this  hopeful  attempt  by  a  young  man  from  their  own  town.  The 
young  man  meanwhile  clutched  his  seat  grimly  as  the  bungling 
provincial  musicians  labored  with  the  awkwardly  written  parts, 
producing  a  travesty  of  his  fair  and  rosy  intentions. 

This  was  the  first  of  countless  times  that  the  names  of  Robert  and 
Clara  were  to  appear  upon  the  same  programme — the  first  of  many 
times  that  he  was  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  being  quite  overshadowed, 
as  public  adulation  was  heaped  upon  her  and  he  stood  silently 
aside.  But  who  could  begrudge  generous  Clara — least  of  all,  Robert 
himself!  He  wrote  proudly  to  Wieck  from  Zwickau  after  her  de- 
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parture:  "When  the  name  Clara  is  spoken,  all  eyes  seem  to  grow 
brighter  and  more  eloquent  .  .  .  With  some  people,  a  reputation 
creeps  along  with  tiny  steps  like  a  dwarf,  and  must  not  be  hurried; 
with  others,  renown  soars  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  for  so  it  is 
with  Clara.  Remember  me  to  her,  she  is  so  dear  and  good;  I  hope 
soon  to  see  and  hear  her  Mazurka."  As  for  the  lovable  concert 
rival  herself,  she  would  have  wished  nothing  more,  then  and  in 
days  to  come,  than  to  deflect  the  applause  to  the  one  who,  a  prey 
to  doubts  and  dejections,  needed  just  this  fortifying  reassurance. 

Two  months  later  Clara,  having  weathered  a  slight  case  of 
scarlet  fever,  sent  to  Schumann,  still  lingering  in  Zwickau,  the 
musical  gossip  of  Leipzig.  It  is  her  first  surviving  letter  to  him : 

Leipzig,  December  17,  1832 
My  dear  Herr  Schumann — 

Aha!  I  hear  you  saying,  "Now  we  have  it!  Here  is  the  person 
who  never  gives  a  second  thought  to  her  promises."  Oh!  She  re- 
members them  very  well.  Read  now,  and  learn  why  I  did  not  write 
to  you  sooner. 

On  the  very  day  I  was  supposed  to  play  at  Molique's  concert,  a 
few  days  after  our  return,  I  came  down  with  scarlet-fever,  and 
until  a  few  days  ago  I  have  been  kept  in  my  wearisome  bed.  But  it 
was  only  a  slight  attack  and  already  I  am  allowed  up  for  several 
hours  a  day,  and  can  play  the  piano  once  more. 

After  giving  much  information,  she  teases  him  about  his  illegible 
writing,  and  also  his  absent-mindedness : 

Well!  you  are  a  fine  person  to  leave  your  linen  behind  in  the 
carriage!  Have  you  got  it  back  from  the  driver? 

I  am  looking  forward  to  Christmas,  and  the  little  piece  of  cake 
that  I  am  going  to  keep  for  you  is  already  waiting  to  be  eaten  by 
you — although  it  is  not  baked  yet. 

Give  my  love  to  everybody,  and  send  me  an  answer  soon. 

Hoping  to  have  you  with  us  soon,  I  close  my  letter  and  remain 

Your  friend, 

Clara  Wieck 

Clara  was  able,  in  this  same  letter,  to  ease  the  memory  of  Schu- 
mann's fallen  symphony,  and  to  give  him  comfort  by  describing 
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the  latest  ludicrous  attempt  of  the  indefatigable  Richard  Wagner. 
He,  too,  had  made  a  try  at  a  symphony,  and  had  won  its  acceptance 
for  performance  by  the  Euterpe  Society — an  orchestra  something 
less  than  skillful  which  gave  a  hearing  to  those  deserving  "mod- 
erns" who  were  sternly  excluded  from  the  classical  portals  of  the 
Gewandhaus  subscription  concerts. 

Listen!  Herr  Wagner  has  got  ahead  of  you;  he  has  had  a  sym- 
phony performed  which  is  said  to  resemble  to  a  hair  the  A  major 
symphony  of  Beethoven.  The  symphony  of  F.  Schneider  was  done 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  and  Father  compared  it  to  the  freight  wagon 
which  takes  two  days  to  get  to  Wurzen,  and  keeps  nicely  in  the 
ruts,  while  the  tedious  old  driver  with  his  big  peaked  cap  growls 
at  "the  horses":  Ho,  ho,  ho,  hotte,  hotte!  But  Wagner  drives  a  team 
over  stock  and  stone,  and  every  other  minute  gets  of!  the  road  and 
into  a  ditch;  somehow  he  gets  to  Wurzen  in  a  day,  though  he  looks 
black  and  blue. 

Clara  had  been  retailing  her  father's  witticisms  entire,  even  to 
the  pun  on  Wagner's  name.  Anyone  who  was  in  the  least  familiar 
with  Wieck's  brand  of  trade  jokes  would  recognize  at  once  the 
origin  of  these.  But  the  honest  Clara  must  add  at  the  end — 
"Father  helped  me  with  this  part  of  my  letter."  Schumann  was 
greatly  taken  with  this  last  sentence,  and  wrote  to  Wieck:  "The 
symphony  comparisons  in  Clara's  letter  have  caused  much  laughter 
in  Zwickau,  and  especially  the  naive  parenthesis:  'Father  helped  me 
with  this  part  of  my  letter.'  To  me,  it  was  exactly  as  if  Clara  had 
whispered  something  in  my  ear." 

Returning  to  Leipzig  in  April,  1833,  Shumann  took  lodgings 
across  the  Pleisse  in  Riedels  Garten,  a  spot  agreeably  removed  from 
the  depressing  outlook  and  the  disturbing  noises  of  the  town.  He 
made  himself  quite  happy  and  cheerful  in  "two  pleasant,  simple 
little  rooms  with  plenty  of  sun  and  moonlight,  with  a  prospect  of 
green  meadow,  and  (in  eight  days  I  hope)  a  garden  in  bloom." 
There  he  could  live  in  unruffled  serenity  with  his  reveries,  making 
appointments  in  town  or  at  least  keeping  in  touch  with  his  friends 
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by  a  succession  of  scribbled  notes  dispatched  by  post  or  messenger. 
Clara  received  her  share  of  them. 

Dear  Clara — 

I  have  a  great  longing  to  see  you.  The  brothers  Giinz  are  going 
for  a  drive  with  me.  If  you  have  the  time  and  inclination,  and  if 
your  parents  will  permit  it,  suppose  we  turn  the  trio  into  a  quartet. 
I  await  your  answer  .  .  . 

May  23  brought  a  document  longer  if  not  much  greater  in 
substance : 

Dear  Clara — 

Good  morning!  You  in  your  humdrum  town  can  have  little  idea 
of  what  a  morning  is  like  in  Riedels  Garten,  where  everything  is 
singing,  humming,  whistling,  rejoicing — everything  from  the  finches 
to  myself.  Is  this  not  the  sort  of  a  day  to  go  to  Connewitz?  And 
when  shall  it  be?  How  sorry  I  am  for  the  people  who  have  to  take 
a  journey  to  reach  the  blessings  which  are  all  around  me.  .  .  . 
Beautiful  thoughts  come  trooping  into  my  head  on  such  mornings 
as  this — the  thought,  for  example,  that  this  warm,  glowing  life  will 
go  through  all  of  June,  and  July  too;  or  that  man  is  a  butterfly,  and 
the  world  a  flower  for  his  enjoyment  (this  seems  too  fantastic) ;  or 
that  the  same  sun  which  is  filling  my  room  is  also  shining  in  Becker's 
room  at  Schneeberg,  or  that  the  sunbeam  which  delights  me  by 
dancing  on  my  piano  seems  to  be  playing  with  the  sound,  as  if  sound 
and  light  were  one.  This  line  of  reasoning  might  not  occur  so  readily 
to  others.  Anyway,  do  you  not  recognize  in  it  a  certain 

Robert  Schumann? 
Please  send  me  your  Variations,  also  those  on  the  Tyrolean  theme. 

A  letter  dispatched  on  July  13,  brought  this  fantastic  proposal: 

Dear  and  good  Clara: 

I  have  a  request  to  make  to  you.  Since  now  there  is  no  electric 
current  to  draw  us  together,  and  remind  us  one  of  the  other,  I  have 
hit  upon  the  following  joint  plan — I  shall  play  tomorrow,  on  the 
stroke  of  eleven,  the  adagio  from  Chopin's  Variations,  and  at  the 
same  time,  I  shall  concentrate  my  thoughts  exclusively  on  you.  Now 
you  are  please  to  do  the  same  thing,  so  that  we  may  meet  and  our 
spirits  mingle.  The  meeting  place  of  our  "doubles"  would  probably 
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be  over  the  Thomaspfortchen.  If  there  were  a  full  moon,  I  should 
hold  it  up  as  the  mirror  of  our  letters.  I  am  hoping  for  your  answer. 
If  you  should  not  do  this,  and  if  a  string  should  snap  tomorrow  in 
the  twelfth  hour — it  would  be  myself.  I  speak  with  my  whole  heart. 

Robert  Schumann 

My  head  has  been  swarming  with  weighty  thoughts  [he  writes 
again]  from  which  it  has  only  just  been  cleared  by  the  sounding  of  a 
postillion's  horn.  Postillions,  dear  Clara,  work  the  same  magic  spell 
upon  me  as  first-rate  champagne.  It's  as  if  one  didn't  have  a  head, 
but  only  a  light  heart,  when  one  hears  them  blaring  away  to  all  the 
world.  These  bits  of  fanfares  afTect  me  like  yearning  waltz  strains, 
which  remind  us  of  the  unattained.  As  I  have  said,  the  postillion  has 
dispersed  my  dreams  and  conjured  new  ones  ... 

And  so  the  string  of  written  fancies  evaporate  as  inconsequentially 
as  they  came  into  being.  In  this  round  of  musical  interests  the  two 
young  people  moved  along  happily  side  by  side,  oblivious  that  a 
little  girl  cannot  always  remain  a  little  girl,  walking  about  hand  in 
hand  with  her  grown-up  fellow  student,  her  "Herr  Schumann." 
Clara's  father  has  left  no  sign  of  having  been  concerned  that  any- 
thing might  develop  from  this  childish  friendship.  It  took  the 
feminine  perspicacity  of  Schumann's  mother  to  probe  beneath  the 
even  course  of  the  cheerful  daily  round,  and  discern  probable  tend- 
encies. When  she  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Clara  on  her  visit 
to  Zwickau  a  year  before,  her  eyes  had  rested  upon  the  two  in  frank 
speculation.  She  had  often  thought  anxiously  of  the  future  of  her 
son — a  hazardous  future,  for  he  was  erratic  and  supersensitive  to  a 
dangerous  degree.  He  had  always  clung  to  her  closely  for  the 
comfort  of  love  and  advice.  He  would  need  a  woman  at  his  side  who 
could  give  him  these  without  measure,  from  a  full  heart  and  with 
complete  understanding.  She  foresaw  in  the  child  Clara  what  even 
the  omniscient  and  fatuous  father  may  not  yet  have  consciously 
sensed — a  woman  of  infinite  strength,  tenderness,  sympathy. 

Once  as  Frau  Schumann  and  Clara  stood  together  at  a  window, 
Robert  passed  by  below  and  smiled  up  at  them.  It  was  one  of  those 
moments  of  sudden  divination.  She  put  her  arm  about  the  frail 
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shoulders  of  the  little  girl  and  whispered  softly:  "Some  day  you 
must  marry  my  Robert."  Clara  only  gave  her  a  wondering  glance. 
The  words  meant  little  to  her  at  the  time.  Yet  she  remembered  them 
clearly  years  later,  and  as  clearly  the  moment  in  which  they  were 
spoken. 
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\Jne  of  those  whose  attention  was  drawn  by  Clara  in  Paris  was  the 
poet  Heinrich  Heine.  Written  impressions,  attributed  to  him,  found 
their  way,  somewhat  altered,  into  the  Hamburg  magazine  Cacilia, 
published  by  Schumann's  friend  Lyser: 

One  might  take  Clara  at  first  glance  as  she  probably  appears  at 
home — for  nothing  more  than  an  amiable  little  girl  of  thirteen, 
natural  and  childlike  to  her  father  and  those  about  her.  But  to  study 
her  more  closely  would  be  to  discern  in  her  something  very  different. 
The  fine,  pretty  little  face  with  the  strangely  intent  glance;  the 
pleasant  mouth  with  its  suggestion  of  sentiment  which  now  and 
then — particularly  when  she  answers — becomes  scornful  or  wistful; 
a  compound  of  grace  and  carelessness  in  her  movements,  not  studied, 
yet  developed  beyond  her  years.  I  freely  confess  it — these  things 
excited  in  me  a  quite  strange  feeling  which  I  cannot  better  describe 
than — "an  echo  of  Clara's  scornful-wistful  smile."  It  is  as  if  the  child 
could  tell  a  long  tale  woven  of  joys  and  grief — and  yet — what  does 
she  know?  Music. 

Emotionally  developed  beyond  her  years,  Clara  remained  a  child 
in  spirit.  Her  life  was  constricted  and  her  knowledge  limited.  Books 
were  kept  from  her,  for  the  valuable  hours  must  be  otherwise  spent. 
And  yet  her  words  would  unexpectedly  betray  a  fund  of  intuitive 
wisdom.  When  another  of  her  age  would  have  been  at  embroidery, 
or  playing  with  dolls,  she  was  at  her  piano,  or  taking  her  walks,  or 
listening  to  music.  She  could  also  be  gay  and  overflowing  with 
fun,  but  there  was  apt  to  be  a  surprising  thoughtfulness  behind  her 
chatter.  She  had  the  solemnity  of  constant  purposefulness.  Clara's 
bright,  understanding  eyes  had  a  way,  throughout  her  life,  of  sud- 
denly filling  with  tears.  But  her  quick  sentiment,  like  her  quick 
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temper,  was  never  subject  to  nerves  or  hysterics.  There  were  events 
to  test  her  character  in  her  fifteenth  year,  and  it  will  be  seen  how 
she  met  them.  Robert  called  her  in  a  letter  of  this  year  "a  diplomatist, 
playing  with  veils,  springing  from  earnest  to  jest."  Clara  was  not 
the  sort  to  wear  her  heart  on  her  sleeve. 

In  the  spring  of  1834,  Clara  gave  a  concert  at  Plauen.  After  she 
had  played,  she  and  her  father  were  approached  by  a  nobleman  who 
introduced  himself  as  Captain  Freiherr  von  Fricken  and  his  comely 
daughter  of  seventeen  as  Ernestine.  The  two  had  come  to  the  con- 
cert from  Asch,  a  little  town  across  the  Bohemian  frontier.  The 
Captain,  a  musical  amateur  of  some  ability,  had  been  greatly  im- 
pressed with  Clara's  wonderfully  expressive  playing.  She  was  three 
years  younger  than  his  own  daughter.  He  wished  his  Ernestine  to 
pursue  her  musical  studies  under  Wieck,  and  arranged  forthwith 
that  she  should  enter  the  Wieck  household  as  pupil  and  boarder. 

Clara  was  taken  at  once  with  this  addition  to  the  family  group, 
with  her  pretty,  refined  way,  and  her  agreeable  friendliness.  She 
welcomed  the  newcomer  into  her  childish  confidence  and  said,  "Ah! 
when  only  you  get  to  know  Schumann!  I  like  him  the  most  of  all 
our  acquaintances."  Ernestine,  who  was  something  of  a  coquette 
and  much  admired  for  her  blonde  beauty,  refused  to  become  excited 
over  a  gentleman  she  had  never  seen;  there  were  plenty  in  Asch  at 
her  bidding.  "I  was  quite  annoyed,"  wrote  Clara  to  Robert  long 
afterward;  "but  I  had  not  long  to  wait  before  she  became  more  and 
more  fond  of  you,  and  soon  it  came  to  the  point  where  I  always  had 
to  call  her  when  you  came.  I  was  glad  enough  to  do  so  then,  for  I 
was  only  too  pleased  that  she  liked  you.  I  wanted  her  to,  and  I  was 
satisfied.  When  she  came,  you  would  always  talk  to  her  only,  and 
you  had  nothing  for  me  but  trivial  remarks.  I  was  not  a  little  hurt 
at  this,  but  I  comforted  myself  with  the  thought  that  it  was  only 
because  you  always  had  me,  and  also  because  Ernestine  was  more 
grown-up  than  I  was."  There  was  small  comfort  for  Clara  in  such 
thoughts,  as  the  former  sole  companion  of  Robert  on  the  daily  walks 
in  the  wooded  environs  of  Leipzig  found  herself  a  third  party, 
patronized  as  a  child  or  ignored  altogether  as  the  two  "adults"  talked 
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at  length  on  elevated  subjects.  Feeling  dumb  and  awkward  beside 
the  blandishments  and  practiced  coquetry  of  Ernestine,  Clara  was 
silent,  or  responded  in  kind  to  Schumann's  jokes  and  musical  rail- 
lery, giving  no  sign  of  her  new  unhappiness.  She  was  not  long  sub- 
jected to  this  state  of  affairs.  Her  father,  who  was  probably  not  averse 
to  such  a  romance  in  his  house,  provided  it  was  conducted  with 
decorum,  may  have  felt  that  Clara  would  be  better  ofT  elsewhere. 
At  any  rate,  before  Ernestine  had  been  long  at  the  Wieck's,  Clara 
was  sent  to  Dresden  to  study  composition  with  Reissiger. 

She  could  only  guess,  during  her  lonely  routine  of  study  in 
Dresden,  at  what  might  be  going  on,  and  Schumann,  in  a  tardy 
letter,  confirmed  her  fears  by  referring  solemnly  to  Ernestine  as 
"the  bright  jewel  that  can  never  be  overestimated."  Clara  returned 
to  Leipzig  for  a  short  while  in  July  to  attend  the  christening  of  her 
new  half  sister,  Cacelia,  at  which  event  Robert  and  Ernestine  acted 
as  sponsors.  Clara  remained  in  Leipzig  for  only  a  few  days,  but 
long  enough  to  see  that  the  romance  was  advancing  by  strides. 
Ernestine  was  abrupt  with  her,  and  without  reason  failed  to  respond 
to  her  friendly  remarks.  Even  Robert  was  hard  to  engage  in  con- 
versation, for  he  was  too  much  occupied  in  treating  his  new  god- 
dess with  tender  and  elaborate  reverence.  Ernestine  had  apparently 
quite  succumbed  to  the  ingratiating  ways  of  the  young  composer, 
whose  conversation  was  a  bewildering  mixture  of  distinguished  wit 
and  sensibility  in  which  she  would  suddenly  find  herself  and  her 
charms  placed  in  the  very  center  of  some  poetic  abstraction.  She 
betrayed  her  interest  in  him  by  constantly  glancing  out  the  window 
and  down  the  street  for  Schumann's  approach;  by  changing  to  a 
special  frock  just  before  an  evening's  walk  which  had  been  arranged 
on  the  previous  day.  The  symptoms  were  painfully  clear  to  Clara, 
and  were  confirmed  by  her  stepmother,  who  in  kindness  and  fore- 
sight led  her  aside  and  hinted  at  a  new  and  solemn  relationship 
between  Robert  and  Ernestine. 

Wieck  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  write  to  Ernestine's  father, 
and  gave  the  Baron  what  must  be  called  an  understatement  of  the 
case: 
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Between  Ernestine  and  Schumann  there  is — I  will  not  say  an 
intimate — but  certainly  a  strong  attachment.  .  .  .  This  inclination, 
this  continual  preference  for  each  other's  society,  this  confidential 
relation  between  them  is  however  of  no  unworthy  kind.  I  could 
prove  to  you  if  we  were  together  that  no  kiss,  no  caress  has  passed 
between  them,  but  they  are  greatly  interested  in  one  another.  How 
much  I  should  have  to  write  to  convey  any  idea  of  this  rather 
capricious  and  headstrong,  but  noble,  fascinating,  imaginative,  highly 
gifted,  finely  cultured  tone  poet  and  writer!  Now,  my  experienced 
friend,  picture  our  Ernestine  in  her  present  restless  state.  How 
she  leaps  up  from  the  piano  after  ten  or  twenty  minutes,  goes  to 
another  piano,  happens  to  find  herself  by  the  window  in  the  next 
room,  goes  to  her  own  room,  looks  at  me  pleadingly,  timidly,  and 
asks  if  we  are  not  going  to  drink  our  morning  coffee  in  the 
Rosenthal  tomorrow — and  one  may  read  Schumann  in  her  face. 
You  ask  what  Ernestine  does  when  she  is  not  playing.  Never  any- 
thing wrong!  But  she  often  hangs  about  dreamily  and  reads  almost 
nothing  at  all,  for  she  reads  and  studies  Schumann's  face  too  much; 
and  what  are  dead  letters  to  a  living  countenance  ? 

Wieck,  who  watched  over  them  so  alertly  and  knew  them  so 
completely,  was  not  quite  so  all-wise  in  their  affairs  of  the  heart, 
as  he  was  soon  to  learn  to  his  discomfiture.  Things  between  Robert 
and  Ernestine  were  far  more  "intimate"  than  he  suspected,  for  the 
two  were  meeting  daily  at  the  house  of  Schumann's  friend  Henriette 
Voigt.  This  was  the  state  of  affairs  Clara  discovered  on  her  short 
stay  for  the  christening.  Robert  could  not  have  stood  beside  a 
beautiful  girl  in  church,  making  hushed  vows,  without  a  leap  of 
the  heart  at  the  thought  that  one  might  thus  make  other  pledges 
than  those  of  sponsorship.  He  wrote  of  love  to  Ernestine  under  the 
spell  of  that  thought,  and  the  two  became  secretly  engaged. 

Before  long,  the  relationship  was  fairly  plain  to  the  members  of 
jtheWieck  household.  The  Captain  was  again  informed,  and  decided 
that  the  situation  would  bear  looking  into.  He  was  not  averse  to 
such  an  alliance,  had,  in  fact,  good  reasons  for  favoring  it.  He  had 
written  to  Ernestine  on  receiving  the  letter  from  Wieck:  "Play 
duets  with  Schumann  by  all  means,  but  be  careful  to  do  nothing 
that  might  disturb  your  peace  of  mind,  or  harm  your  good  name. 
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I  will  say  no  more.  I  am  pleased  that  in  any  event  you  have  too 
much  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  world  to  appear  alone  in  public 
with  Schumann."  In  other  words,  an  open  declaration  from  the 
young  man  had  not  yet  been  forthcoming. 

Captain  von  Fricken  came  to  Leipzig  in  late  August  to  find  just 
how  matters  stood.  They  did  not  stand  very  well.  Schumann  was 
evasive  on  the  subject,  while  Ernestine,  exhibiting  in  quick  succes- 
sion gusty  emotionalism  and  haughty  denial,  was  difficult  to  handle. 
Her  father  carried  her  forthwith  back  to  Asch.  There  was  relief  on 
the  part  of  Friedrich  Wieck,  who  wrote  in  Clara's  diary : 

We  do  not  miss  her  at  all,  for  in  the  last  several  weeks  she  has 
become  quite  a  stranger  in  our  house,  and  has  lost  all  her  amiability 
and  naturalness.  Besides,  she  has  forgotten  all  that  has  been  taught 
to  her  with  so  much  pains.  She  was  like  a  young  plant  which  has 
been  scorched  by  the  sun — that  is  to  say,  by  Herr  Schumann. 

When  Clara  had  returned  to  Leipzig  from  Dresden  on  Septem- 
ber 4,  to  give  a  pair  of  charity  concerts,  she  was  excited  over  the 
prospect  of  playing  two  new  works  of  Chopin,  a  Fantasia  with 
orchestra,  and  the  Rondo  in  E  flat.  Still  more  exciting  was  Schu- 
mann's newly  published  Toccata  which  she  had  also  put  upon  her 
programme — his  first  pianoforte  work  to  be  performed  in  public. 
Instead  of  a  lively  interest  at  home  in  the  coming  concert  and  a 
discussion  of  the  new  works,  she  found  an  air  of  preoccupation  and 
mystery.  Von  Fricken  was  there,  and  five  days  before  her  concert 
the  father  and  daughter  left  for  Asch.  Even  Robert  had  no  explana- 
tion to  ofrer,  and  hurt  her  by  disappearing,  without  a  word  of 
warning,  almost  on  the  eve  of  her  concert.  He  had  hurried  to 
Zwickau,  the  stopping  place  of  the  von  Frickens  en  route  to  Asch, 
there  to  prolong  the  parting  with  Ernestine.  It  was  a  moment 
Ernestine  remembered  and  wrote  of  later:  "My  tears  as  I  gave  him 
the  last  kiss — oh,  I  could  have  died!"  She  left  with  Robert's  ring. 

Back  in  Leipzig,  Robert  prolonged  his  romance  by  the  interchange 
of  letters,  and  by  unbosoming  himself  to  his  mother  on  the  subject 
of  his  feelings  and  of  his  lady's  charms.  He  spoke  of  her  as  "the 
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daughter  of  a  rich  Bohemian  Baron  [his  wife  was  a  Grafin].  .  .  . 
She  has  a  wonderfully  pure,  childlike  nature,  is  gentle  and  thought- 
ful, has  a  deep  affection  for  me  and  for  everything  artistic,  and  she 
is  unusually  musical — in  short,  just  the  one  I  might  wish  for  a  wife; 
and,  I  will  whisper  this  in  your  ear,  my  good  mother :  if  the  Future 
were  to  ask  me  whom  I  should  choose,  I  would  answer  with 
decision,  this  one."  Completing  this  rosy  description,  he  hastens  to 
add:  "but  all  this  is  in  the  dim  distance." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  temperature  of  the  affair  began  to  descend 
in  the  absence  of  the  charmer.  In  their  walks  and  secret  trysts  she 
could  listen  with  fond  attentiveness  as  he  expounded  his  musical 
aspirations,  his  poet's  philosophy,  and  would  respond  with  a  hand- 
clasp or  a  loving  glance,  as  if  her  feelings  were  too  deep  for  verbal 
expression.  Reduced  to  the  written  word,  she  appeared  to  him  for 
what  she  was,  a  pretty  girl  with  an  entirely  average  understanding, 
depending  for  her  conquests  upon  the  pretty  girl's  artifices.  Schu- 
mann's muse  had  reached  a  degree  of  incandescence.  He  sent  her  an 
allegro  inscribed  to  herself;  and  completed  his  first  two  important 
scores.  One  was  the  Carnaval,  a  glorified  Papillons  rejoicing  in 
"sphynxes,"  threaded  with  musical  mottoes,  derived  from  the  name 
of  her  birthplace,  asch  (the  musical  letters  also  in  Schumann's 
name).  On  top  of  this  came  the  impetuous  and  sweeping  Symphonic 
Etudes,  variations  upon  a  theme  of  Father  von  Fricken's  own  com- 
position. The  two  new  works  were  destined  to  mystify  the  general 
public  as  surely  as  they  were  bound  to  send  the  Wiecks,  Friedrich 
and  Clara,  into  transports  at  the  first  unmistakable  trumpet  call  of 
emergent  genius.  We  shall  refrain  from  unkind  speculation  as  to 
what  the  challenging  Carnaval  may  have  meant  to  Ernestine  von 
Fricken,  small  dabbler  in  music. 

Schumann  was  awakening,  far  too  tardily,  to  the  fact  that 
Ernestine  was  just  another  Liddy  or  Nanni.  This  affair  should  have 
dissolved  harmlessly  and  in  good  time,  as  those  did,  in  a  pretty  mist 
of  words.  Instead  he  was  becoming  rapidly  enmeshed,  and  his  reti- 
cence about  any  official  acknowledgment  of  an  engagement  was 
becoming  embarrassing.  There  were  more  reasons  than  met  the  eye 
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for  this  drift  into  dangerous  waters.  An  unmistakable  instability  in 
the  sensitive  spirit  of  Schumann  had  sent  him,  in  1833,  into  perilous 
depths  of  despondency.  The  direct  cause  was  the  death  in  that  year 
of  his  brother  Julius,  and  the  death  which  shortly  followed  of 
Rosalie,  the  sister-in-law  to  whom  he  was  desperately  attached.  His 
letters  of  the  time  are  filled  with  morbid  depression.  Following  the 
specter  of  death  there  came  to  him,  as  he  afterward  wrote  to  Clara, 
"the  most  terrible  thought  that  a  man  can  ever  have — the  most  ter- 
rible punishment  that  heaven  can  send — the  loss  of  one's  reason — 
he  who  has  been  thus  annihilated  knows  no  worse  suffering,  or 
sickness,  or  despair."  He  consulted  a  doctor,  who,  in  Schumann's 
words  "comforted  me  most  kindly,  and  finally  said  with  a  smile: 
'Medicine  is  of  no  use  here;  make  haste  and  find  a  wife,  she  will 
soon  cure  you.' "  The  dark  clouds  were  at  length  dispersed,  but  he 
could  not  forget,  and  when  he  met,  in  the  following  spring,  the 
eminently  desirable  Ernestine,  and  saw  the  possibility  of  immediate 
marriage,  the  doctor's  advice  influenced  him.  Ernestine's  family, 
moreover,  was  one  of  standing  and  means.  To  blame  Schumann 
for  mercenary  motives  would  be  sheer  prudery.  He  rightly  clung 
to  the  prospect  of  material  security,  for  the  poverty  which  another 
artist  might  have  weathered  would  surely  have  broken  this  one. 

Feminine  love  and  support  were  always  a  fundamental  need  of 
Schumann.  His  letters  to  his  mother  were  often  the  vent  for  gloomy 
outpourings;  he  would  exact  from  her  cheer  and  encouragement. 
In  his  perplexity  over  his  relations  with  Ernestine  in  the  autumn 
of  1835,  he  fled  to  her  in  Zwickau  for  advice.  It  seems  certain  that 
she  must  have  warned  him  against  an  alliance  with  one  who  must 
fall  far  short  of  the  pillar  of  strength  he  required.  Schumann  wrote 
to  Frau  Voigt  from  Zwickau: 

My  state  of  mind  is  such  that  it  makes  me  shudder.  I  have  a 
virtuosity  in  holding  fast  to  unhappy  thoughts — it  is  the  evil  spirit 
which  opposes  and  mocks  at  one's  peace  of  mind.  This  habit  of  self- 
torture  often  undermines  my  whole  nature.  .  .  .  Ernestine  has 
written  to  me  quite  blissfully.  She  has  probed  her  father  by  way  of 
her  mother,  and  he  gives  her  to  me,  Henriette,  he  gives  her  to  me — 
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Feel  what  that  means!  And  yet  this  state  of  torture;  as  though  I 
feared  to  take  possession  of  this  jewel  because  I  should  know  it  to 
be  in  unworthy  hands.  If  you  asked  me  to  define  my  trouble,  I 
could  not  give  it  a  name.  I  believe  it  is  trouble  itself — I  cannot 
describe  it  more  clearly  than  that. 

He  went  to  Asch,  and  his  irresolution  was  further  shaken  by  the 
soft  and  rapturous  welcome  of  Ernestine  in  person,  her  "inde- 
scribable joy"  at  having  him  with  her  again.  Another  and  last  visit 
to  Asch  on  December  4,  and  the  cards  being  laid  upon  the  table  at 
last,  it  appeared  that  Ernestine  was  neither  the  daughter  of  von 
Fricken  nor  the  inheritor  of  his  fortune,  but  an  illegitimate  child 
whom  he  had  raised.  Here  was  a  new  terror  for  Schumann — the 
prospect  of  poverty  with  a  pretty  and  helpless  wife!  Here  also  was 
a  loophole  for  the  suitor,  if  he  had  been  ungentle  enough  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  and  break  immediately  with  the  unfortunate  girl. 
He  chose  once  more  the  indeterminate  way,  and  departed  for  once 
and  all  from  Asch,  leaving  the  engagement  to  lapse  by  inaction. 
Ernestine  was  not  quite  heartbroken.  She  remained  a  cordial  friend 
to  Schumann  and  Clara  after  the  break  was  finally  made,  married 
in  1838  a  Count  von  Zedwitz,  a  man  much  older  than  herself,  was 
widowed  within  a  few  months,  and  died  of  typhoid  in  1844. 

It  is  time  to  return  to  the  enduring  Clara,  who  went  her  own 
quiet  way  during  these  minor  tempests,  breathing  not  a  word  to 
anyone  of  desolation  or  heartbreak.  She  merely  recorded  in  her' 
diary,  under  date  of  October,  1834:  "On  the  twenty-fifth  Herr 
Schumann  went  to  Zwickau,  that  is,  to  Asch."  While  Schumann 
was  settling  his  fate  in  these  towns,  Clara  was  taken  off  by  her 
father  on  another  concert  tour  in  November  with  stops  at  Magde- 
burg, Schonebeck,  Halberstadt,  Brunswick,  Hanover.  Clara's  per- 
turbation of  spirit  may  be  guessed  at  in  a  joking  letter  which  she 
wrote  to  her  mother,  declaring  that  she  had  "fallen  in  love"  with  a 
'cellist,  a  Ferdinand  Miiller,  who  with  his  brother  at  Brunswick  had 
befriended  the  Wiecks  and  played  at  their  concert  without  charge; 
she  gave  way  also  to  fatigue  and  reluctance  to  continue  as  they 
reached  the  fifth  month  of  their  wearisome  round  of  travel. 
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They  had  had  in  the  smaller  towns  their  usual  troubles  with 
petty  functionaries  and  with  misbehaving  pianos.  In  Magdeburg, 
she  had  begun  upon  nothing  less  than  Chopin's  E  minor  Concerto 
when  the  keys  began  to  stick.  "We  got  through  it,  however,  in  spite 
of  many  alarms,"  wrote  Wieck  to  his  wife.  "During  the  intermission, 
I  am  obliged  to  take  the  keyboard  out  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
public,  and  look  over  the  keys.  They  are  made  right.  Now  comes 
the  second  part.  The  pedal  sticks;  what  am  I  to  do?  Clara  plays, 
but  dares  not  raise  the  damper  because  it  does  not  fall  again,  and  so 
I  press  it  down  a  hundred  times  before  the  public  during  the  per- 
formance." Success  was  as  tiresome  as  failure,  for  it  brought  upon 
them  both  importunate  attentions,  a  flood  of  stupid  questions  about 
Clara,  as  if  she  were  a  freak  to  be  gawked  at  instead  of  an  artist  to 
be  listened  to  and  enjoyed.  Both  were  glad  to  forego  doubtful 
prospects  in  Berlin,  and  to  turn  their  heads  homeward  in  April. 

Their  first  caller  on  the  afternoon  of  their  return  was  Robert 
Schumann.  When  Clara  entered  the  room  where  the  two  men  were 
talking,  Robert  gave  her  "hardly  so  much  as  a  passing  greeting,"  as 
Clara  said  afterward.  She  went  to  the  nearest  friend  in  whom  she 
could  confide,  and  said,  with  frank  tears  in  her  eyes  at  last:  "Oh!  I 
love  no  one  as  I  love  him,  and  he  did  not  even  look  at  me!" 

Clara  was  mistaken.  It  was  under  stress  of  emotion  that  he  did 
not  speak,  emotion  at  her  return,  abashment  at  the  fact  that  no 
longer  a  child  but  a  lovely  girl  stood  before  him,  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  inconstancy  and  had  withheld  from  her  information  that 
lay  near  his  heart.  He  wrote  later  of  how  she  had  appeared  on  that 
first  afternoon.  "You  seemed  to  me  taller,  more  strange.  You  were 
no  longer  a  child  with  whom  I  could  laugh  and  play — you  talked 
so  wisely,  and  in  your  eyes  I  could  see  a  secret,  a  deep  gleam  of 
love." 

But  no  words  of  love  were  yet  spoken  between  them.  The  first 
awkwardness  passed  and  they  resumed  their  former  happy  comrade- 
ship in  music.  She  was  off  on  another  tour,  a  brief  one,  in  July. 
In  August,  Schumann  visited  Zwickau,  and  thence  in  a  letter  of 
August  28  opened  his  heart  to  Clara  for  the  first  time.  "Through 
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all  the  joys  and  heavenly  glories  of  autumn  there  gazes  out  an 
angel's  face,  a  perfect  likeness  of  a  certain  Clara  whom  I  well  know." 
And  the  last  words  of  his  letter  were :  "You  know  how  dear  you  are 
to  me."  Clara  did  not  answer  these  words.  She  would  never  have 
revealed  her  heart  without  a  surer  sign,  lest  her  whimsical  cor- 
respondent might  come  to  regret  yielding  to  some  momentary 
impulse.  She  replied  in  the  old,  bantering  tone,  in  only  one  sentence, 
showing  that  she  had  noticed  his  sentiment:  "For  two  whole  hours 
I  have  been  studying  your  letter,  and  yet  there  are  a  few  spiteful 
words  left  which  will  not  get  into  my  head." 

Schumann  did  not  pursue  the  subject,  and  allowed  life  to  continue 
in  the  old,  even  status  of  friendship.  Feelings  of  ardor  were  only  just 
beginning  to  creep  into  his  thoughts  of  the  girl  of  fifteen  who  was 
daily  with  him.  He  could  not  read  his  heart,  for  Clara  herself  was 
a  contradiction.  When  she  was  absorbed  in  her  music  her  emotional 
maturity  continued  to  surprise  him,  and  although  not  addicted  to 
soul  analysis  or  word  play,  like  her  friend,  a  serious  subject  would 
bring  from  her  an  observation  so  clear-sighted,  so  responsible  and 
judicious  that  she  seemed  his  elder.  A  moment  later,  she  would 
laugh  with  childish  unrestraint  at  a  little  absurdity,  or  enter  into 
some  game  with  her  brothers. 

Robert  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  enraptured  at  the  first 
flowering  of  young  girlhood  at  his  side  as  week  followed  week. 
Her  features  were  not  striking.  She  did  have  a  dainty  charm  as  the 
slimness  of  the  child  filled  out  into  a  slender  grace  of  line,  set  off  by 
the  bodiced,  empire  fashion  of  the  day.  Still,  there  was  nothing  mer- 
curial about  her,  nothing  to  incite  sudden,  wild  pulsations.  It  was 
even  possible,  under  the  bedazzling  spell  of  Ernestine,  to  take  her 
quite  for  granted.  But  this  turbulence  having  subsided,  Robert 
realized,  as  he  had  not  before,  the  strength  of  an  endearment  which 
had  been  developing  all  along,  surely  and  imperceptibly.  There  was 
something  secure  and  comforting  in  this  relationship  after  the  storm 
over  Ernestine  and  the  uncertainties  and  terrors  it  had  involved. 
Robert  was  content  not  to  precipitate  another  crisis  of  the  heart. 
The  two  shared  happily  enough  for  the  time  being  their  life  in 
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music — a  life  which  just  then  took  on  new  and  engrossing  develop- 
ments. 

In  the  first  place,  Robert  Schumann  the  artist  was  undergoing  a 
fresh  and  glamorous  unfolding,  with  results  which  filled  Clara  with 
eagerness  and  delight,  the  composer  himself  with  elation.  His  proud 
product  was  the  piano  Sonata  in  F  sharp  minor,  a  fine  and  deep-felt 
work  which  Schumann  later  referred  to  as  "a  heart-cry  for  Clara." 
Its  engraved  dedication  healed  recent  wounds:  "To  Clara,  from 
Florestan  and  Eusebius."  Well  might  these  two  figures  of  Schu- 
mann's imagination  address  themselves  to  Clara,  for  Clara  had  been 
a  willing  audience  for  his  fanciful  musings  over  his  Doppelganger, 
his  dual  personality,  after  the  manner  of  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann.  Clara 
had  made  the  acquaintance  before  almost  anyone  else  of  "Florestan," 
the  eager,  fiery,  headlong  Schumann,  and  "Eusebius,"  his  phantom 
double,  given  to  gentle  musing  and  tender  thoughts. 

Florestan  and  Eusebius  had  first  come  prominently  into  public 
view  in  that  very  year.  It  was  in  1834  that  Robert  Schumann  took 
advantage  of  his  literary  gifts  to  found  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur 
Musi\,  a  magazine  dedicated  to  the  evaluation  and  championship 
of  new  trends.  Florestan  and  Eusebius,  who  had  once  peeped  out 
of  the  periodical  Comet  as  his  spokesmen,  now  took  confident 
proprietorship  of  their  creator's  own  paper,  together  with  a  con- 
siderable editorial  staff  of  like-minded  spirits  which  included  Fried- 
rich  Wieck,  and  was  dubbed  by  Schumann  the  Davidsbund.  The 
"Band  of  David,"  named  after  David  the  young  warrior,  David  the 
musician,  now  put  themselves  into  an  excellent  strategic  position  to 
aim  their  slingshots  against  mediocrity.  Soon  their  sallies  were  to  be 
read  and  noticed  all  over  Germany.  The  various  characters  were 
easily  recognized,  as  they  spoke  through  the  pages  of  the  Zeitschrift. 
Florestan  always  had  a  great  deal  to  say.  "Mounting  the  grand 
pianoforte,  Florestan  spoke  as  follows"  (while  Eusebius  sat  indul- 
gently attentive  in  an  easy  chair) :  "Assembled  Davidsbiindler,  that 
is  to  say  youths  and  young  men  who  are  to  kill  the  Philistines, 
musical  and  otherwise,  especially  the  tallest  .  .  ."  In  such  wise 
would   the   phantoms   that   peopled   the   Davidsbund   send   forth 
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winged  words,  in  the  form  of  lively  arguments.  Meister  Raro,  in 
whom  one  easily  detected  Friedrich  Wieck,  would  add  his  more 
measured  wisdom,  and  bring  the  estimate  to  a  rounded  conclusion. 
Then  there  was  Chiara,  appearing  also  as  Chiarina  or  Zilia,  who 
was  of  course  Clara,  the  only  female  member  of  the  Band.  A  new 
member,  who  took  a  high  place  in  the  general  estimation  was  Felix 
Mentis,  Mendelssohn  himself. 

The  much  idolized  Mendelssohn  arrived  in  Leipzig  in  September 
to  take  up  his  new  position  as  leader  of  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra. 
Clara's  first  act  on  meeting  him  was  to  play  him  Robert's  Sonata 
in  F  sharp  minor.  There  shortly  followed  Robert  himself,  and  the 
two  at  once  cemented  what  was  to  be  a  life  friendship.  "Mendels- 
sohn is  a  splendid  fellow,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "a  diamond  direct 
from  heaven;  we  like  each  other,  I  think.  Besides,  we  have  a  great 
deal  to  talk  about."  Schumann  could  not  but  worship  the  faultless 
order  of  Mendelssohn  in  detail  and  general  form,  his  affecting  senti- 
ment in  slow  movements,  his  polished  wit  and  sparkle  in  a  scherzo 
or  finale.  He  envied  him  his  crystalline  orchestration,  for  his  own 
attempts  had  been  gauche  and  blundering  by  comparison.  Mendels- 
sohn was  probably  more  keenly  aware  of  Schumann's  structural 
shortcomings  than  he  was  of  the  greater  depth  of  his  new  friend's 
emotional  current,  the  greater  intensity  of  his  passion,  his  more  vivid, 
individual  mettle.  If  this  was  so,  innate  courtesy  and  tact  never 
permitted  him  to  show  it  directly.  The  two  were  at  once  inseparable. 

Mendelssohn,  Schumann  and  other  Davidites  banded  together  for 
the  excellent  purpose  of  celebrating  the  sixteenth  birthday  of  their 
youngest  member.  Clara  had  hardly  had  time  to  look  at  her  presents 
at  half  past  seven  in  the  morning — dresses  of  merino  and  mousselin, 
scarfs,  gloves,  many  books,  when  she  was  carried  off  to  the  Kuchen- 
garten,  there  to  be  congratulated  by  a  group  of  her  colleagues  who 
presented  her  with  a  gold  watch,  concealed,  by  Schumann's  conceit, 
in  a  little  porcelain-handled  basket.  Clara  was  so  confused  at  this 
handsome  gift  that  she  could  not  say  a  word,  whereupon  she  went 
home  in  remorse,  fearing  to  have  seemed  ungrateful.  At  noon  there 
congregated  at  the  Wiecks'  table  six  Davidites,  Mendelssohn  having 
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joined  the  party.  Clara  rose  on  a  sudden  impulse,  and,  holding  her 
glass  of  champagne,  made  the  first  formal  speech  of  her  life: 
"Gentlemen,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  heartfelt  thanks 
for  the  beautiful  present."  She  afterward  wrote  to  her  friend  Emilie 
List,  quite  pleased  with  herself:  "Was  that  not  good?  The  gentlemen 
were  greatly  impressed.  Mother  and  Father  were  entirely  surprised, 
for  I  had  said  nothing  to  them."  After  the  meal  the  speech-maker 
was  called  upon  again,  and  now  discoursed  at  much  greater  ease 
and  length  upon  the  piano.  Someone  proposed  Herz's  Variations, 
but  Mendelssohn  blackballed  that  inescapable  battlehorse,  and  re- 
lieved the  fatigued  Clara  by  taking  her  place  at  the  piano.  He 
delighted  them  all  with  imitations  of  the  way  Liszt  and  Chopin 
played.  This  manifestation  of  conversational  and  musical  Gemut- 
lich\eit  did  not  break  up  until  five  o'clock. 

These  were  rosy  days  for  the  Leipzig  circle,  the  Davidsbiindler 
and  their  associates,  for  their  new  champion — Felix,  the  "felicitous" — 
led  them  to  fresh  and  gleaming  victories.  Even  Leipzig  conservatism 
capitulated  without  a  struggle  before  the  brilliance  and  personal 
enchantment  of  the  new  Gewandhaus  conductor.  Although  there 
was  no  suspicion  of  arrogance  in  Mendelssohn,  an  aura  of  eminence 
and  success  hung  over  him;  the  musical  ministrations  of  Robert 
Schumann  or  Clara  seemed  small  and  ineffectual  beside  his  own, 
for  all  the  literary  skill  of  the  one,  and  the  industrious  performances 
of  the  other.  Everything  about  him,  from  the  elegant  cut  of  his  coat 
and  the  charm  of  his  demeanor  to  the  obvious  fervor  of  his  music, 
was  a  bid  for  the  general  adoration.  A  genuine  romantic,  cut  to  the 
taste  of  his  day,  he  produced  readily  at  any  time  suavely  melting 
music  which  was  as  impossible  to  miss  as  it  was  impossible  to  resist. 
When  he  sat  at  the  piano  and  dreamed  through  a  Song  Without 
Words  over  arpeggios  light  and  crystalline,  any  imaginable  opposi- 
tion was  disarmed,  and  when  he  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
Gewandhaus  orchestra,  where  leadership  had  always  been  hap- 
hazard or  non-existent,  exacted  and  obtained  from  them  precision 
of  attack,  clarity  of  ensemble,  pure  glow  of  tone,  then  there  was  a 
new  awakening  among  the  worthy  subscribers.  The  Leipzigers, 
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like  concertgoers  in  any  other  city,  had  been  accustomed  to  a 
"leader,"  so-called,  who  rose  now  and  then  from  his  place  as  violinist 
to  give  a  gesture  to  start,  or  a  choral  entrance.  Now  they  experienced 
for  the  first  time  a  conductor  who  used  a  stick,  supervised  the 
situation  continuously,  worked  toward  clean  concerted  playing,  fine 
shading,  individual  expression.  The  orchestra  went  strides  ahead  of 
any  other  in  Germany.  Its  leader  was  the  idol  of  Leipzig;  his  lightest 
word  was  law.  When  he  labored  in  the  familiar  cause,  revived  Bach's 
St.  Matthew  Passion  after  a  hundred  years'  silence,  brought  forward 
a  symphony  of  Schubert  or  of  Schumann,  those  acts  were  assured  a 
favorable  reception  in  advance. 

If  Schumann  and  Clara  rejoiced  in  Mendelssohn,  their  cup  quite 
overflowed  at  the  visit,  if  only  for  a  day,  of  Frederic  Chopin.  Since 
Clara  had  seen  him  in  Paris,  her  special  idol  had  grown  also  into  a 
popular  idol.  Parisian  fathers  and  mothers  now  had  to  beg  him  to 
accept  their  darlings  as  pupils,  while  each  new  piece  making  its 
appearance  in  the  music  shops  was  an  event.  Chopin  had  no  sooner 
set  foot  in  Leipzig  than  Mendelssohn,  his  old  friend,  seized  upon 
him  and  carried  him  to  the  Wiecks'  house.  Clara,  it  proved,  was 
out  upon  one  of  her  prescribed  afternoon  walks.  The  two  waited 
an  hour  for  her  return  and  forthwith  made  her  play  something  of 
Schumann  as  an  introduction  to  Chopin.  The  piece  chosen  was  the 
new  F  sharp  minor  Sonata.  Then  Clara  played  two  of  Chopin's 
Etudes,  and  the  Finale  of  his  Concerto.  Chopin  praised  her  effusively, 
and  in  return  played  one  of  his  Nocturnes.  Schumann  was  of  course 
on  hand,  excited  to  behold  for  the  first  time  the  composer  he  had  so 
long  worshipped.  Mendelssohn,  who  did  not  leave  him  for  a 
moment,  had  him  at  his  house  in  the  evening,  and  not  alone,  we 
may  be  sure.  "The  evening  was  really  rather  curious,"  he  wrote  his 
family  afterward.  "I  had  to  play  him  my  new  oratorio  [St.  Paul], 
and  between  the  parts  he  played  me  his  new  Etudes  and  new  Con- 
certo, while  inquisitive  Leipzigers  crept  in  to  listen  and  to  be  able  to 
say  that  they  had  seen  Chopin." 

The  fleeting  visit  of  their  beloved  Chopin  raised  the  circle  to  a 
fever  of  excitement,  which,  on  his  departure,  expended  itself  in 
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written  opinions.  Mendelssohn,  a  year  before,  had  added  qualifica- 
tions to  his  praise  of  his  playing:  "Both  he  and  Hiller  rather  overdo 
the  Parisian  sensibility  and  despair,  and  often  have  too  little  care  for 
tempo,  repose  and  sound  musicianship."  Now  he  wrote  in  a  letter: 
"There  is  something  fundamentally  original  in  Chopin's  playing, 
and  it  is  so  masterly  that  he  may  be  called  a  perfect  virtuoso."  Clara 
was  less  impetuous,  having  learned  from  her  father  not  to  allow  her 
heart  to  run  away  with  her  considered  judgment.  She  noted  in  her 
diary  that  he  was  so  weak  that  he  had  to  use  the  weight  of  his  body 
for  a  forte  passage,  that  his  pianissimos  were  superfine,  and  his 
rubatos  on  the  side  of  exaggeration  and  capriciousness.  When  it  came 
to  Schumann,  the  Florestan  in  him  left  the  Eusebius  a  dazed  spec- 
tator. "Chopin  has  been  here.  Florestan  rushed  upon  him.  I  saw 
them  arm  in  arm,  floating  rather  than  walkmg — Eusebius." 

Still  another  distinguished  visitor  arrived  in  Leipzig — Ignatz 
Moscheles  from  London.  Clara  quite  charmed  him  by  playing  his 
concerto.  On  October  6,  1835,  two  days  after  Mendelssohn's  debut 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Wieck  had  Mendelssohn  and  Moscheles  at  his 
house  to  play,  with  Clara,  Bach's  D  minor  Concerto  for  three  pianos 
— a  triumphant  discovery.  Moscheles  was  so  pleased  with  the  treasure 
that  he  at  once  had  it  copied  to  carry  home  with  him  to  London. 
Mendelssohn  included  the  concerto  upon  a  regular  subscription  pro- 
gramme, Rakemann  replacing  Moscheles,  then  departed.  It  was  a 
memorable  evening  for  Clara,  who  also  played  her  own  concerto, 
and  Mendelssohn's  Capriccio  in  B  minor.  Clara's  performance  so 
delighted  Mendelssohn  that  he  sat  down  and  wrote  to  his  family 
how  she  played  "like  a  little  demon."  But  the  real  event  had  been 
the  first  hearing  of  any  music  of  Leipzig's  own  Bach  at  a  Gewand- 
haus concert  in  the  half  century  of  its  annals!  The  Davidsbundler, 
who  had  among  them  brought  about  the  rare  precedent,  lost  no 
chance  in  following  it  up.  Schumann  wrote  a  review  of  Clara's 
performance,  not  without  bias.  He  also  wrote  proudly  to  a  friend: 
"Clara  grows  more  charming,  inwardly,  outwardly  every  day,  every 
hour." 

Yet  still  the  friendly  relationship  persisted.  Schumann  was  con- 
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tent,  for  there  was  never  such  a  friend,  never  could  be  such  a  friend, 
as  Clara.  He  rejoiced  in  the  support  which  her  unspoken  but  plain 
devotion  brought  to  him.  He  was  unwilling  to  disturb  the  happy, 
even  tenor  of  their  days  together.  A  situation  might  prolong  itself 
over  indefinite  months  in  an  implicit  acceptance  of  the  present, 
were  not  one  of  the  two  concerned  given  to  revealing  day  by  day  a 
new  and  disturbing  charm,  were  not  the  other  subject  to  sudden 
and  overmastering  feelings.  Some  precipitating  incident,  even  a 
slight  one,  would  be  enough  to  end  the  peaceful  period  of  affection 
unexpressed.  That  incident  came  at  the  end  of  November,  when 
Wieck  arranged  to  leave  Leipzig  with  Clara  for  another  round  of 
concerts.  The  eve  of  their  departure  Schumann  naturally  spent  at 
the  Wiecks',  and  there  said  his  farewell,  downcast  at  the  thought  of 
empty  weeks  to  come.  As  he  turned  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and 
looked  at  her  lighting  him  down,  the  rays  from  her  lamp  falling 
upon  her  dear  face,  he  impulsively  took  her  in  his  arms.  Years  later 
she  looked  back  upon  this  evening  as  it  was  the  way  of  both  of 
them  to  remember  and  describe  each  to  the  other  the  special  mo- 
ments of  their  awakening  love.  "When  you  gave  me  the  first  kiss, 
a  faintness  came  over  me;  everything  went  black  before  my  eyes; 
I  could  scarcely  hold  the  light  which  was  to  show  you  the  way." 

Schumann  followed  the  two  to  Zwickau,  their  first  stop,  and  had 
another  kiss  from  the  concert  artist  before  her  performance.  And  as 
she  played  he  sat  in  a  sort  of  transport,  thinking:  "There  she  sits, 
dainty  and  lovable  in  her  blue  dress,  loved  and  applauded  by  all, 
and  yet  she  is  mine  alone.  She  knows  I  am  here  but  she  must  pre- 
tend to  be  unaware  of  me.  You  cannot  give  me  so  much  as  one  look, 
you,  Clara,  in  your  blue  dress!" 
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The  Course  of  True  Love    .  .1835-1837 


I"1  or  a  few  weeks  the  lovers  kept  their  secret.  Clara  was  happy  in 
sharing  with  Robert,  when  they  could  contrive  to  be  alone,  the 
affection  which  she  so  long  had  to  keep  to  herself.  Robert  was  bliss- 
ful in  her  secret  tender  glances.  He  did  not  speak  at  once  to  her 
father  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  he  had  not  yet  definitely  broken 
with  Ernestine.  Wieck,  he  well  knew,  would  have  permitted  no 
irregularity  in  such  matters.  Schumann  tried  to  assure  Clara  that 
that  affair  was  closed.  The  necessity  for  a  formal  release  still  lingered 
and,  advised  by  his  mother  whom  he  visited,  he  at  last  wrote  the 
unpleasant  letter.  Ernestine  absolved  him  at  once  from  all  past 
pledges.  Unburdened,  in  part  at  least,  of  a  troublesome  conscience, 
he  tried  to  justify  himself  in  a  letter  to  Clara  three  years  afterward: 

I  feel  strongly  that  she  has  been  wronged,  and  yet  it  would  have 
been  a  still  worse  misfortune  if  it  had  ever  reached  the  point  of  a 
union  between  her  and  me.  .  .  .  She  was  the  victim  of  circumstance, 
and  I  know  well  that  I  was  at  fault.  But  Clara,  so  far  as  we  can  make 
things  right,  we  will.  Ernestine  knows  very  well  that  she  had  first 
driven  you  from  my  heart,  that  I  loved  you  before  I  knew  her.  .  .  . 
She  often  wrote  to  me:  "I  have  always  believed  that  you  could  love 
no  one  but  Clara,  and  I  believe  it  still."  She  saw  more  clearly  than  I. 

Schumann  had  no  other  hesitancy,  so  far  as  Wieck  was  concerned. 
It  was  natural  enough  that  one  who  had  been  so  long  accepted  in 
the  heart  of  the  family  as  friend  to  them  all  and  daily  companion  to 
Clara  should  look  for  a  similar  ready  acceptance  in  a  still  closer  rela- 
tionship. He  took  it  for  granted,  as  young  people  in  love  always 
have  and  will,  that  parents  will  share  their  complete  intoxication 
with  the  present,  and  their  casual  dismissal  of  a  more  than  uncertain 
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future.  Innocents  can  be  very  suddenly  jolted  out  of  their  pretty 
dreams  as  the  erstwhile  friend  suddenly  shows  the  fangs  of  an 
irreconcilable  opponent  facing  an  intruder.  Schumann  suffered  an 
awakening  when  the  father  learned  the  truth  and  spoke  his  opinion 
of  it. 

Friedrich  Wieck,  expert  trainer  and  observer  of  youth,  was  de- 
cidedly caught  napping  when  romance  entered  the  door.  Perhaps 
preoccupation  with  the  lingering  Ernestine  affair  had  put  him  off 
his  guard.  At  any  rate,  before  he  saw  any  need  of  forestalling  a 
suitor  by  prudent  measures,  the  time  for  any  such  steps  had  passed. 
The  romance  had  developed  and  reached  the  stage  of  furtive 
embraces  in  his  own  house.  He  could  not  have  helped  noticing  how 
matters  were  drifting,  for  Schumann's  face  and  manner  betrayed 
his  elation.  The  easy  atmosphere  of  coming  and  going  and  belong- 
ing, which  Schumann  had  always  felt  at  the  Wiecks',  was  now 
replaced  by  a  tensity  of  suspicion  and  of  things  unspoken.  Wieck 
was  haughty  and  unsmiling;  Frau  Wieck  became  formal  and  took 
refuge  in  safe  generalities,  as  if  she  were  being  polite  to  a  stranger. 
Clara,  distressed  by  this  constraint,  spoke  with  an  unintended  stiff- 
ness. Robert  curtly  bowed  himself  out.  After  the  new  year  of  1836 
his  visits  ceased  altogether. 

Wieck,  sometimes  a  man  of  action,  could  have  demanded  a  show- 
down of  the  undeclared  suitor.  He  chose  not  to  honor  the  affair  by 
overt  recognition,  but  dealt  with  it  as  a  piece  of  childish  infatuation 
on  his  daughter's  part.  He  then  fell  back  upon  the  perennial  expedi- 
ents of  parents  in  such  dilemmas.  He  summoned  Clara  and  read 
her  a  sharp  lecture :  this  foolishness  must  go  no  further.  She  was  not 
to  see  Schumann,  and  was  neither  to  write  nor  to  accept  any  letters 
from  him.  And  on  January  14  she  was  bundled  off  to  Dresden.  He 
saw  to  it  that  she  had  a  constant  round  of  pleasures  in  the  Saxon 
capital,  where  by  this  time  the  Wiecks  had  made  numerous  friends 
who  were  always  ready  to  entertain  them.  There  were  visits  to  the 
theatre,  sleighing  parties,  musical  evenings  at  titled  houses.  There 
was  work  also  in  preparation  for  two  concerts,  activity  designed  to 
make  a  youthful  heart  forget.  Clara's  agitation  showed  itself  when 
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for  the  first  time  this  experienced  performer  was  loath  to  go  out  and 
face  an  audience.  "Clara,  by  God's  grace,"  wrote  Wieck  in  the  diary, 
"showed  nervousness  for  the  first  time,"  and  "shed  some  musical 
tears." 

On  a  later  page  of  the  diary,  he  read  an  entry  by  her,  a  prim  "post- 
script" which  said:  "I  received  from  Schumann  his  latest  Paganini 
Etudes,  with  a  few  lines.  I  was  very  glad  of  this  token  of  his  regard." 
Could  this  be  taken  as  a  reassurance  of  filial  piety,  of  a  good  daugh- 
ter's willingness  to  be  as  correct  and  distant  with  her  suitor  as  a 
disapproving  parent  could  wish?  If  Wieck  placed  his  faith  in  her 
unquestioning  obedience,  he  was  soon  to  have  a  surprise.  There 
must  have  been  some  underground  communication  between  the 
two,  for  when  Robert  was  suddenly  confronted  once  more  with 
serious  trouble,  he  was  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  news  that 
Wieck  was  to  be  away  from  Dresden  for  a  few  days,  and  fled  precipi- 
tately to  Clara  on  February  7th. 

The  fresh  disaster  was  the  death  of  his  mother,  news  of  which 
came  to  him  from  Zwickau  on  the  4th.  Schumann  was  much  shaken. 
He  had  clung  to  her  affection  and  her  loving  concern  in  his  prob- 
lems, sometimes  with  an  almost  desperate  dependence.  A  fear  of 
death  which  always  lurked  in  his  mind  became  painfully  acute  when 
he  found  himself  suddenly  deprived  of  one  who  had  been  so  close 
to  him.  If  there  had  not  been  Clara  to  turn  to — Clara,  loyal,  under- 
standing and  protective,  despite  her  years — Schumann  would  have 
been  thrown  upon  a  dark  period  of  loneliness,  panic  and  threatening 
instability.  The  sight  of  Clara  again,  the  renewed  vows  of  constancy, 
were  a  balm  to  the  spirit,  bringing  a  deep  content  which  made  it 
possible  to  face  calmly  the  parting  and  the  necessity  of  journeying 
to  Zwickau  to  attend  to  his  mother's  affairs.  The  lover's  last  words 
as  he  left  Dresden  were  recorded  in  the  "Bridegroom's  Book"  of 
intimate  memories,  written  in  1838:  "'Keep  true  to  me,'  I  said — you 
gave  your  head  a  sad  little  nod,  and  you  have  kept  your  word."  To 
these  lines,  labeled  as  a  "hard  parting,"  there  are  added :  "Good-byes 
at  the  Dresden  coach-office.  Clara  in  a  little  red  hat.  A  long  separa- 
tion." He  traveled  to  Zwickau  to  attend  to  papers  his  mother  had 
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left,  and  as  he  awaited  the  delayed  coach  to  Leipzig,  late  at  night 
two  days  afterward,  he  wrote  the  first  of  the  love  letters  that  has 
survived : 

From  the  Coach-Office  at  Zwickau. 
Past  10  at  night  Feb.  13,  1836. 

My  eyes  are  heavy  with  sleep.  I  have  been  waiting  two  hours  for 
the  fast  coach.  The  roads  are  so  bad  that  I  may  not  get  started 
before  2  o'clock.  Your  presence  is  still  with  me,  my  darling,  darling 
Clara,  so  close  that  I  feel  as  if  I  could  hold  you.  Once,  having  tender 
sentiments  for  someone,  I  could  find  charming  words  to  express 
the  strength  of  my  feelings,  now  I  can  do  so  no  more.  And  if  you 
did  not  already  know  it,  I  could  not  tell  you.  Only  love  me  well 
in  return — I  require  much,  for  I  give  much. 

Today  many  things  have  crowded  upon  me — the  will  my  mother 
left,  the  accounts  of  her  death.  Through  all  that  is  dark,  your  image 
steadily  gleams,  and  helps  me  to  endure. 

I  may  tell  you  also  that  my  future  is  now  more  assured.  It  is  true 
that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  sit  with  my  hands  in  my  lap,  and  must 
work  hard  to  win  something  which  you  see  every  time  you  happen 
to  pass  by  a  mirror — but  you  too  will  be  glad  to  remain  an  artist 
and  no  Grafin  Rossi,  that  is  to  say,  you  will  wish  to  work  with  me, 
share  my  burden,  my  joy  and  sorrow.  Write  to  me  about  this. 

In  Leipzig  my  first  care  will  be  to  bring  my  outward  affairs  into 
order;  inwardly,  I  am  already  at  peace.  Perhaps  your  father  will  not 
draw  his  hand  back  when  I  ask  his  blessing.  On  this  subject  there 
is  indeed  much  to  think  about  and  to  straighten  out.  Meanwhile  I 
trust  in  our  good  genius.  We  were  intended  by  fate  for  one  another; 
I  knew  that  long  ago,  but  my  hope  was  not  so  bold  that  I  could 
have  told  you  of  it  before — nor  could  you  have  understood. 

I  will  explain  to  you  more  clearly  later  what  I  have  been  writing 
so  scrappily.  Probably  you  will  not  be  able  to  read  it  anyway.  Know 
then  this  one  thing — that  I  love  you  beyond  all  words. 

Now  the  room  is  growing  dark.  Passengers  are  asleep  near  me. 
Outside,  gusts  and  snow.  But  I  will  bury  myself  deep  in  a  corner 
with  my  head  on  a  cushion,  and  think  of  nothing  but  you.  Fare- 
well, my  Clara. 

Your  Robert 

Meanwhile  Friedrich  Wieck  returned  to  Dresden  and  found  out 
at  once  what  had  been  going  on  there  in  his  absence.  He  flew  into  a 
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blind  rage,  abused  the  Reissigers  for  harboring  Schumann,  insulted 
his  friend  Sophie  Kaskel  for  conniving  at  their  meeting.  He  vents 
his  feelings  in  the  diary,  and  there  shows  how  he  was  coolly  snubbed 
for  his  pains:  "Sophie,  knowing  Clara  to  be  in  good  hands,  goes 
to  the  theatre  in  her  stead.  Sophie,  ever  garrulous  and  wily,  now 
becomes  silent,  and  looks  at  me  as  if  I  had  no  right  to  know.  By 
sheer  force  I  drag  'Yes'  and  'No'  out  of  her."  Having  thus  exposed 
this  dastardly  episode  to  the  light  of  day,  he  turned  fiercely  upon 
Clara  and  delivered  what  was  the  first  of  interminable  rounds  of 
reproaches  upon  her  and  invective  against  Schumann.  He  even 
tried  to  terrorize  her,  threatening  to  shoot  Schumann  on  sight  if  he 
dared  to  come  snooping  around  again.  Clara  bowed  her  head  and 
endured  it  all  as  she  was  to  endure  more  and  worse  of  his  tirades — 
in  forbearance  and  silence. 

Wieck  has  been  condemned,  with  more  fervor  than  justice,  for  his 
stubborn  and  unrelenting  opposition  to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
and  Robert  Schumann.  The  harshness  of  his  attitude  of  course  can- 
not be  defended;  but  it  would  be  well  to  remember  that  few  could 
have  predicted,  in  the  year  1836,  an  alliance  which  would  go  down 
in  musical  history  as  without  equal  in  oneness  of  love  and  endeavor. 
Wieck  knew  well  enough  (who  knew  better?)  the  weaknesses  in 
the  young  man's  character,  the  dangers  that  threatened.  Schumann 
was  irresponsible,  a  spendthrift,  of  an  undeniable  but  erratic  creative 
talent  which  floated  wilfully  on  the  drift  of  his  fancy,  in  no  wise 
directed  by  any  thought  of  material  success,  or  the  general  under- 
standing. Lacking  a  technical  mastery  for  larger  forms,  he  had  com- 
posed nothing  more  than  a  few  as  yet  obscure  piano  pieces  and  songs. 
As  for  his  ability  as  a  performer,  the  ability  by  which  alone  every 
composer  could  expect  to  earn  a  livelihood,  this  simply  did  not  exist. 
Schumann  had  in  his  usual  headlong  and  ill-considered  way  ruined 
his  right  hand  for  life.  He  might  as  well  expect  to  starve  before  he 
began.  There  was  in  him,  as  Wieck  was  well  aware,  a  tendency 
toward  invalidism  surely,  toward  insanity  possibly.  It  was  such  a 
person  whom  he  was  asked  to  accept  as  the  helpmate  for  Clara,  the 
pride  of  his  life,  whom  he  had  painstakingly  prepared  and  started 
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upon  a  glorious  career.  That  career  would  be  arduous  and  unrelent- 
ing in  its  exactions.  It  would  take  all  of  her  thought,  time  and 
energies,  involve  constant  travel.  What  place  was  there  in  such  a 
scheme  for  an  improvident  invalid? 

Wieck  never  denied  the  rare  quality  of  Schumann's  music.  He  had 
often  publicly  referred  to  Schumann  as  the  "second  Beethoven,"  the 
"German  Chopin";  this  reverent  admiration  did  not  cease.  As  a 
prospective  father-in-law  he  took  the  hard-headed  view  and  rightly 
dismissed  Schumann  and  his  works  as  unmarketable  for  years  to 
come.  His  genuine  enthusiasm  for  Schumann  the  composer  did  not 
lessen  his  anger  when  he  discovered  that  Schumann  the  suitor  had 
come  the  whole  way  to  Dresden  to  make  love  to  his  daughter  behind 
his  back.  Wieck  forthwith  dispatched  a  letter  with  a  virus  that  closed 
all  possibility  of  communication  between  the  two  men  for  the  time 
being. 

Wieck  had  further  cause  to  be  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the 
situation  in  Dresden.  Between  a  "stupid  public,"  courtly  red  tape, 
and  the  expectation  of  official  favors,  the  receipts  from  Clara's  con- 
certs dropped  far  below  expectations.  "One  plays  here  for  free 
tickets,  for  expenses,  for  the  poor,  and  for  the  police;  art  falls  by 
the  wayside."  He  carried  his  artist  forthwith  to  Breslau.  Meanwhile 
Schumann,  now  quite  cut  off  from  correspondence  with  Clara,  was 
hard  put  to  it  to  get  news  of  her.  He  made  a  shrewd  guess  that 
Breslau  would  be  their  next  stop.  Having  no  friend  there  who 
could  be  considered  reliable,  he  wrote  to  a  semi-stranger,  a  Prof. 
August  Kahlert,  with  whom  he  had  had  business  dealings.  Schu- 
mann entrusting  his  heart's  secret  to  a  man  he  had  never  seen  is  an 
interesting  spectacle. 

Esteemed  Sir! 

Today  I  bring  you  no  musical  problem  to  decipher,  but  lay  before 
you  (to  come  directly  to  the  point)  an  urgent  appeal  to  your  good- 
heartedness,  perhaps  to  devote  a  few  minutes  of  your  life  as  mes- 
senger between  two  who  have  been  parted.  In  any  case,  you  will  not 
betray  their  secret.  Your  word  on  that! 

Clara  Wieck  loves  and  is  loved.  You  will  observe  it  readily  by  her 
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rapt  air  and  demeanor.  Permit  me  for  the  time  being  to  omit  the 
name  of  the  other  one.  The  happy  pair  have,  even  without  her 
father's  knowledge,  seen  each  other,  spoken  and  exchanged  promises. 
The  father — who  would  handle  the  situation  with  axe  strokes,  op- 
pose any  engagement  with  threats  of  death — has  failed  a  thousand 
times  to  stand  between  them.  But  now  he  has  taken  her  away.  The 
latest  information  comes  from  Dresden.  There  is  no  exact  news,  but 
I  conjecture  and  am  almost  sure  that  they  are  at  the  moment  in 
Breslau.  Wieck  will  surely  call  upon  you,  and  ask  you  to  listen  to 
Clara.  Now,  my  special  request  is  that  you  observe  for  me  all  that 
Clara  is  doing,  her  feelings,  her  life,  as  much  as  you  can  ascertain, 
directly  or  indirectly,  keeping  all  this  as  the  closest  secret.  Please 
say  nothing  of  my  letter  to  the  old  man,  Clara,  or  anyone  else. 
If  Wieck  should  speak  of  me,  his  words  will  not  perhaps  be  of  a 
flattering  sort.  But  do  not  let  that  mislead  you.  You  may  come  to 
know  him.  He  is  a  man  of  honor,  but  a  rattlehead. 

Yet  I  can  assure  you  that  you  will  not  find  it  hard  to  get  into 
Clara's  good  graces  and  confidence,  for  she  already  knows  that  I 
correspond  with  you,  and  I  stand  in  relation  to  her  rather  as  a  lover 
than  as  a  friend.  She  will  be  happy  to  see  you  and  give  you  her 
attention. 

Your  hand,  my  unknown  friend.  I  have  such  faith  in  your 
generosity,  that  you  will  not  betray  me.  Write  soon.  A  heart,  a  life 
depend  upon  it — indeed,  my  own;  it  is  for  myself  and  none  other 
that  I  ask  your  assistance. 

Robert  Schumann 

What  results  Schumann  may  have  obtained  from  his  strange  let- 
ter, the  records  do  not  tell  us.  We  do  know  that  Clara  made  two 
appearances  in  Breslau,  that  despite  a  marked  success  there,  she 
showed  such  evident  signs  of  strain  that  Wieck  abandoned  a  more 
distant  itinerary,  and  brought  her  back  to  Leipzig. 

Now  there  was  the  fresh  misery  that  the  lovers  had  to  dwell  in  the 
same  town  and  yet  neither  speak  nor  see  each  other.  Encounters 
could  not  possibly  be  avoided,  for  the  friends  of  the  one  were  the 
friends  of  both,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  life  at  Leipzig  would 
have  been  unthinkable  without  a  continual  round  of  music  making 
at  the  houses  of  these  friends.  Mendelssohn,  in  whom  Schumann 
constantly  rejoiced,  was  Clara's  first  caller  on  her  return,  and  brought 
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with  him  a  new  scherzo  for  her  to  play.  Spohr  came  to  town,  her 
old  friend  from  Cassel  who  had  by  no  means  forgotten  her,  and 
made  her  play  her  own  Character  Pieces.  Visiting  friends  were  made 
unpleasantly  aware  of  the  situation,  as  they  were  compelled  to  go 
first  to  the  one  and  then  to  the  other.  Chopin  paid  a  second  visit 
to  Leipzig,  and,  staying  one  day  there,  saw  only  two  people,  and 
those  separately.  The  first  was  Clara,  whom  he  made  play  her  latest 
compositions,  including  her  concerto.  Clara  noted  with  concern  that 
he  looked  more  ill  than  ever.  Chopin  went  to  Schumann's  rooms 
for  another  session  of  music. 

The  following  day  was  Clara's  birthday,  her  seventeenth,  and  the 
first  of  their  friendship  in  which  they  were  apart.  Schumann  spent 
the  day  in  solitude,  clinging  to  the  lingering  aura  of  Chopin's  music. 
"It  is  pathetic  to  see  him  sitting  at  the  piano,"  he  wrote  to  Dorn. 
"You  would  love  him.  But  Clara  plays  better,  and  divines  the  mean- 
ing of  his  compositions  even  more  closely  than  he  does  himself." 
Thoughts  of  Clara  were  more  wistful,  for  they  recalled  the  birthday 
party  of  a  year  ago,  when  he  and  Clara  were  joyous  Davidsbiindler 
side  by  side,  with  no  specter  between  them.  Now,  while  Clara  still 
played,  he  who  enjoyed  it  more  deeply  than  any,  who  had  at  least 
as  much  right  as  any  to  enjoy  it,  was  senselessly  barred.  In  the 
summer  he  had  tiptoed  up  to  her  house,  like  a  culprit,  and  listened 
to  her  playing  through  the  open  window. 

Henriette  Voigt  continued  to  give  musical  evenings  at  which 
Schumann  was  almost  certain  to  be  seen.  But  Clara  was  never 
present  there,  perhaps  because  the  house  of  Voigt  and  the  house  of 
Wieck  were  rivals  in  music  making,  perhaps  because,  having  done 
much  toward  fostering  the  misalliance  of  Robert  and  Ernestine, 
Henriette  was  not  ready  to  risk  burning  her  fingers  with  this  new 
affair  and  incurring  the  dreadful  wrath  of  Wieck.  Other  friends, 
who  could  imagine  nothing  more  delightful  and  fitting  than  the 
ultimate  union  of  this  brilliantly  promising  and  obviously  devoted 
pair,  did  what  they  could,  if  it  was  only  to  pretend  not  to  notice 
when  the  two  came  unexpectedly  together.  Robert  sometimes  gave 
Clara  a  quick  handclasp  or  a  meaningful  glance.  Embarrassed  before 
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company,  she  would  give  no  sign  in  return,  and  Robert,  deprived  of 
this  beggar's  scrap  o£  reassurance  that  their  love  still  lived,  would 
creep  off  to  his  quarters,  disconsolate. 

If  Clara  kept  a  calmer  outward  demeanor,  with  little  or  nothing 
to  say  about  heartache,  those  who  knew  her  closely  were  not  de- 
ceived. "There  were  days,"  she  confessed  to  Robert  later,  "when 
there  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  my  unhappiness.  One  evening  when 
we  were  at  the  Wasserschen\e,  you  passed  by  our  table.  Ah!  Robert 
— then  I  could  have  wished  that  I  were  dead.  I  became  quite  ill, 
and  trembled  violently,  and  this  lasted  all  evening.  That  night  in 
bed  I  should  have  liked  to  weep,  but  I  could  not,  I  could  only  pray 
distractedly."  But  she  never  allowed  her  distress  to  be  seen.  She 
went  quietly  about  her  work,  prepared  for  concerts,  and  as  February 
approached,  furbished  her  repertory  for  a  tour  of  vital  importance, 
an  advance  upon  that  important  capital,  Berlin. 

It  is  time  to  take  a  fresh  accounting  of  Clara  the  musician.  She 
had  attained  a  new  stature  as  performer  in  the  last  year,  a  surer 
command  of  her  medium,  a  new  emotional  penetration,  and  in  her 
familiar  public  a  strengthened  response  which  was  changing  from 
wonderment  and  respect  to  something  like  devotion.  She  was  still 
nominally  the  docile  pupil  of  Friedrich  Wieck,  subject  to  his  mana- 
gerial care,  even  to  his  direction  in  such  matters  as  programme  and 
interpretation.  Actually  she  was  emerging  as  a  self-reliant  artist, 
speaking  through  her  fingers  from  the  imagination,  the  initiative, 
the  character  of  Clara  Wieck  alone.  Schumann,  who  could  deliver 
a  neat  truth,  even  when  impartiality  was  out  of  the  question,  wrote 
in  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  that  year: 

To  appreciate  her  resource  one  must  be  aware  that  she  stands  as 
a  virtuoso  at  the  summit  of  her  time,  whence  nothing  is  hidden 
from  her.  She  has  penetrated  the  depths  in  which  Sebastian  Bach 
has  intrenched  himself  and  the  heights  whence  Beethoven  stretches 
his  giant  fist;  is  acquainted  with  the  modern  musical  endeavor  that 
would  bridge  the  space  between  these  depths  and  heights,  and  im- 
parts her  wisdom  to  us  with  girlish  charm.  But  even  by  so  doing  she 
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has  raised  such  expectations  of  her  future  as  might  well  occasion 
solicitude  for  their  result.  I  may  not  venture  any  anticipations  on 
this  point.  The  future  of  such  talent  is  concealed  by  curtain  behind 
curtain  and  each  withdrawal  creates  fresh  surprise. 

Indeed,  Clara  was  having  less  and  less  traffic  with  the  facile 
applause-winning  pieces  of  Hummel  or  Herz,  devoting  her  per- 
former's career  now  almost  exclusively  to  the  unknown  music  of 
the  great  past  and  the  impending  future.  She  now  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  to  good  use  her  explorations  of  the  fugues  of  Bach  or 
the  sonatas  of  Beethoven.  Squarely  beside  this  music  she  placed  upon 
her  programmes  the  new  pieces  of  Chopin,  Mendelssohn,  Liszt  and 
Schumann. 

For  a  long  time  Wieck  had  held  her  back  in  her  zeal  to  play  the 
music  she  loved  best,  well  knowing  that  a  child  pianist  making  her 
first  bid  for  recognition  must  draw  due  attention  to  herself  by  play- 
ing familiar  music.  It  would  have  been  foolhardy  and  ineffective 
if  as  a  child  she  had  appeared  at  once  in  the  maturer  role  of  apostle, 
confusing  and  antagonizing  her  audiences  with  strange  and  unwel- 
come pieces.  When  Wieck  was  asked  during  the  first  North  German 
tour  whether  Clara  played  anything  of  Beethoven,  he  replied:  "Yes, 
but  only  in  intimate  circles,  and  from  music.  Not  here,  where  she 
is  to  shine  as  the  first  living  German  pianiste."  At  private  evenings, 
at  smaller  concerts  among  those  who  "knew,"  Wieck  encouraged 
her  to  play  this  music  as  soon  as  she  was  capable  of  it.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  even  on  the  first  tour,  he  allowed  her  to  play  the 
Variations  of  the  then  unknown  Chopin  when  he  perceived  that 
there  were  those  among  her  hearers  who  would  be  fired  by  the 
challenging  piece — to  the  point  of  helping  a  pair  of  itinerant  artists 
with  ideals.  The  programmes  of  Clara  were  always  more  than  aver- 
age; they  had  their  daring  elements  from  the  first.  Their  daring 
was  increased  by  judicious  degrees,  as  Clara's  fame  increased  across 
the  land.  The  time  was  about  to  come  when  she  and  Mendelssohn 
would  stand  head  and  shoulders  above  all  who  gave  concerts  in  the 
tireless  spreading  of  Bach  and  Beethoven. 

It  was  in  Berlin,  where  Clara  made  her  first  venture  in  February 
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and  March  of  1837,  that  she  first  stepped  forward  boldly  as  a  leader, 
a  frank  propagandist  for  music  of  deeper  current  and  fuller  beauty, 
while  pyrotechnics  and  such  customary  tricks  of  entertainment  took 
their  place  as  a  concession  at  the  end  of  her  programmes.  Her  repu- 
tation preceded  Clara  into  Berlin.  Before  she  had  played  a  note, 
officials  of  the  Prussian  capital  and  musical  dignitaries  such  as  the 
pompous  and  self-satisfied  Spontini,  conductor  of  the  Royal  Opera, 
paid  their  respects.  Spontini  made  her  play  for  two  hours,  and  be- 
came genuinely  interested  in  her.  Bettina  von  Arnim,  nee  Brentano, 
was  there  to  meet  her.  No  longer  the  Kind  whom  Goethe  had  once 
fondled,  and  who  had  made  the  heart  of  Beethoven  beat  faster,  she 
was  now  a  woman  of  fifty,  but  now  as  then  she  was  always  to  be 
seen  in  the  company  of  the  great,  and  to  be  heard  in  her  opinion  of 
them.  Clara  at  once  summed  her  up  in  her  diary  as  "an  extremely 
intellectual,  vivacious  woman  .  .  .  with  an  entirely  false  judgment 
in  all  that  concerns  music.  But  she  is  bubbling  with  humor."  She 
was  charming  to  Clara,  and  said  after  hearing  her  play:  "It  is  a 
disgrace  that  a  seventeen-year-old  girl  should  be  able  to  do  so  much." 
But  behind  her  back  she  called  her  "one  of  the  most  intolerable 
artists  I  have  ever  seen.  How  pretentiously  she  seats  herself  at  the 
piano,  and  without  notes,  too!  How  modest  is  Dohler,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  has  the  notes  in  front  of  him!"  Bettina  no  more  than 
voiced  a  large  section  of  opinion  which  found  it  presumptuous  for 
an  artist  to  flaunt  feats  of  memory  before  the  world.  It  showed  a 
lack  of  proper  respect  for  the  composer. 

One  of  Wieck's  first  visits  in  Berlin  was  at  the  house  of  Clara's 
mother.  The  step  was  motivated,  probably,  less  by  any  real  kindness 
than  by  a  vain  wish  to  display  his  handiwork  to  the  parent  who  had 
not  seen  her  daughter  since  she  was  a  child.  Wieck  bowed  Clara 
in  with  a  dramatic  gesture:  "Here,  Madame;  I  bring  you  your 
daughter!"  Frau  Bargiel  was  bewildered  to  behold  a  girl  of  poise 
and  grace  of  movement,  of  adult  perception  noticeable  at  once  in 
her  tact  and  charm  of  manner.  Clara  found  in  her  mother  a  warmth 
of  affection  which  neither  her  father  nor  her  stepmother  had  ever 
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been  able  to  give  her.  She  henceforth  seized  every  opportunity  to 
repeat  the  visits,  and  an  indissoluble  bond  grew  between  these  two. 

Wieck  had  reason  to  be  pleased  when  Clara's  eight  public  ap- 
pearances in  Berlin  brought  crowds,  applause  and  warm  reviews. 
Her  success  was  a  point  for  special  congratulation,  for  the  pro- 
grammes were  a  real  challenge  to  custom.  The  first  of  them  in- 
cluded a  fugue  of  Bach,  a  caprice  of  Mendelssohn,  a  nocturne  and 
Etude  of  Chopin,  and  the  slow  movement  and  finale  of  Beethoven's 
Appassionato,  Sonata.  How  would  the  Berlin  public  relish  being 
instructed  by  a  young  thing  from  Leipzig  as  to  what  they  should 
like?  Mendelssohn  was  rejected  by  a  portion  of  Berlin;  Chopin 
was  unknown.  A  fugue  of  Bach  was  an  aggravation  to  those  who 
considered  any  music  of  serious  cast  as  an  imposition  upon  the 
good  nature  of  the  average  audience,  and  a  sonata  of  Beethoven 
came  under  the  same  head.  Beethoven,  said  the  few  who  really  knew 
his  music,  was  for  special  cultivation,  and  quite  unsuited  to  the 
general  understanding. 

The  Appassionato,  for  example,  had  probably  never  before  been 
played  at  a  public  concert.  What  the  sages  and  the  cautious  vir- 
tuosos had  not  noticed  was  that  the  Appassionato,  stormy,  brilliant 
and  afTectingly  melodious  by  turn,  held  all  the  ingredients  of  popu- 
larity. The  two  movements  had  an  unmistakable  success,  as  did  the 
whole  concert.  It  was  in  vain  for  Rellstab,  the  influential  critic,  to 
grumble  that  the  programmes  were  "monotonous"  for  lack  of  the 
usual  orchestra;  in  vain  for  professional  musicians  of  hostile  inclina- 
tion to  leave  pointedly  empty  the  free  seats  which  Wieck,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  had  sent  them.  Clara  gave  concert  after  concert, 
playing  more  Bach,  more  Mendelssohn,  more  Chopin,  the  Appas- 
sionato Sonata  entire  ("The  whole  work  by  desire,"  the  programme 
read),  and  later  the  Kreutzer  Sonata.  The  majority  of  critics,  mu- 
sicians and  public  now  all  relished  the  pieces  and  declared  the  charm- 
ing propagandist  a  popular  favorite. 

Wieck,  as  usual,  allowed  himself  to  be  thoroughly  rankled  by 
the  opposition  and  its  barricade  of  obstacles.  There  was  first  of  all 
the  red  tape  of  the  police  department.  "Any  advertisement  must 
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be  passed  by  the  censor  five  times,"  he  protested.  "To  so  much  as 
give  a  concert  here  requires  half  of  a  man's  lifetime."  Then  there 
were  the  petty  back-biting  and  factionalism  of  certain  professional 
musicians,  and  the  frontal  attacks  of  the  critics  who  played  up  to 
them.  That  Clara  sailed  easily  to  triumph  in  a  stiff  wind  of  ac- 
clamation which  effectually  silenced  every  opponent  did  not  prevent 
Wieck  from  relieving  his  feelings  in  the  diary,  and  writing  down 
Berlin  as  a  "sink  of  iniquity."  He  was  glad  to  set  March  24  as  the 
day  for  their  departure.  "We  shall  mount  the  coach  with  an  intense 
longing  for  better  company." 

The  increasing  storms  of  applause  which  surrounded  Clara 
were  only  partly  due  to  her  youth  and  skill.  The  sense  of  her  power 
as  virtuoso  was  tingling  and  heady,  but  there  was  another  and  a 
deeper  satisfaction — the  sense  that  her  power  was  compelling  the 
acceptance  of  the  composers  she  loved,  and  that  the  applause  which 
began  for  her  often  ended  for  them.  The  music  of  Schumann, 
Wieck  did  not  yet  advise  for  her  public  performances,  not  for  per- 
sonal reasons  or  lack  of  admiration,  but  because  he  knew,  as  Clara 
also  knew,  that  it  would  often  bewilder  the  average  audience  by 
its  personal  idiosyncrasies,  its  unconcern  for  certain  obvious  bril- 
liant effects  which  were  the  only  road  to  applause.  This  music  she 
missed  no  opportunity  to  play  to  the  discerning,  in  private  houses; 
she  cherished  it  in  her  heart,  studied  and  restudied  it  in  a  constant 
attempt  to  merge  her  spirit  with  that  of  its  maker.  To  her  it  was 
Robert  still  speaking,  breaking  the  cold  desolation  of  a  city  of 
strangers. 

While  Schumann's  music  was  a  solace  to  Clara,  the  making  of 
it  was  salvation  to  the  composer  himself.  He  needed  solace  more 
grievously  than  she,  as  almost  a  year  went  by  without  a  word  be- 
tween them.  It  was  a  cruel  strain  upon  Schumann's  endurance.  A 
composer,  when  life  is  scarcely  bearable,  will  sometimes  divert  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  to  a  flood  of  music.  This  year  was  Schumann's 
richest  in  creation  until  that  time.  But  there  was  no  real  escape 
from  his  desolation.  He  reached  a  point  at  last  where  he  told  him- 
self that  she  was  lost  to  him.  He  was  deeply  hurt  that  Clara,  who 
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could  have  found  some  way  to  communicate  with  him,  gave  no 
word  or  sign  of  awareness  of  his  existence.  When  a  message  came 
at  last,  it  was  a  summary  note,  obviously  dictated,  accompanying  a 
package  of  his  letters  to  her,  with  a  request  for  the  return  of  her 
own.  The  sharpness  of  the  wound  made  him  forget  that  after  all 
Clara  was  only  a  girl  of  seventeen,  and  in  a  helpless  position.  She 
had  always  relied  upon  her  father  for  every  detail  in  the  ordering 
of  her  life.  All  that  she  was  he  had  made  her.  She  was  indeed  a 
self-reliant  person,  with  her  own  fund  of  courage  and  spirit.  But 
she  had  not  yet  steeled  herself  to  defy  his  tyrannical  prohibitions, 
nor  was  it  in  her  nature  to  carry  on  an  underhanded  affair  while 
outwardly  obedient. 

With  neither  a  mother  nor  a  sweetheart  to  turn  to,  Schumann 
sought  out  feminine  sympathy  where  he  could,  as  was  always  his 
way.  He  wrote  of  his  troubles  to  his  sister-in-law,  Therese  (No- 
vember 15) :  "Clara  loves  me  as  warmly  as  ever,  but  I  have  wholly 
given  her  up."  This  was  an  overstatement,  but  it  indicated  the  dark- 
ness of  his  mood.  The  necessity  for  indeterminate  waiting  at  last 
brought  back  the  old  fears.  He  indulged  in  a  luxury  of  despair.  He 
afterward  wrote  to  Clara  that  February,  1837,  was 

the  blackest  time  of  all,  when  I  heard  nothing  of  you,  and  tried 
hard  to  forget  you.  Just  then  our  spirits  must  have  been  estranged. 
I  had  given  you  up.  But  once  more  the  old  pain  took  hold  of  me — 
I  wrung  my  hands — then  I  said  to  God  on  many  a  night:  "In 
mercy  let  but  this  one  ordeal  pass,  without  depriving  me  of  my 
reason."  I  looked  in  the  papers,  half  expecting  to  find  the  announce- 
ment of  your  engagement  to  another.  Then  I  hurled  myself  on  the 
ground  and  cried  aloud — then  I  wished  to  cure  myself,  to  force 
myself  to  fall  in  love  with  a  woman  who  had  already  partly  drawn 
me  into  her  nets. 

The  "woman"  was  probably  quite  imaginary.  Things  were  not 
quite  so  hopeless  as  he  goaded  himself  into  picturing  them.  He 
still  possessed  the  vow  of  the  constant  Clara.  And  for  a  composer 
in  whom  new  and  vital  things  are  stirring,  who  is  surrounded  by 
a  congenial  and  active  circle,  life  can  never  be  quite  barren.  Schu- 
mann had  greatly  enriched  his  friendships.  He  joined  Mendelssohn 
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and  Ferdinand  David  regularly  at  the  Hotel  de  Baviere  for  the 
midday  meal,  and  others  swelled  the  party — Walther  von  Goethe, 
grandson  of  the  great  poet,  or  Sterndale  Bennett,  the  English  com- 
poser for  whom  he  held  a  growing  admiration.  Poppe's  Kaffeebaum 
on  Fleischergasse  230,  for  long  the  favorite  haunt  of  the  circle, 
continued  to  be  Schumann's  resort  in  the  evening  hours.  He  would 
go  to  his  special  corner  place,  sit  sidewise  to  the  table,  and  so  remain 
indefinitely,  resting  his  head  on  his  hand,  now  and  then  brushing 
back  a  long  lock  of  hair  from  his  forehead.  Sometimes  when  the 
conversation  grew  lively,  he  would  rouse  himself  from  his  thoughts, 
and  throw  in  a  word  or  two.  The  waiter  would  always  keep  his 
beer  glass  filled.  His  friends  found  him  distrait  and  taciturn.  He 
entered  the  drawing  room  at  the  Voigts'  one  evening  when  the 
couple  happened  to  be  alone.  He  absently  sat  down  at  the  piano, 
played  tentatively  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  rose  and  walked  out 
without  a  word.  The  result  of  his  preoccupation  was  the  Sonata  in 
F  minor,  composed,  as  was  the  F  sharp  minor  Sonata,  with  the 
image  of  Clara  dominating  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  A  long- 
drawn  lyrical  mood  pervades  both  sonatas.  The  lover  sings  with  a 
wildness  born  of  brooding.  The  slow  movement  of  the  F  minor 
Sonata  (variations,  andantino)  is  based  on  a  theme  of  Clara's.  And 
hard  upon  the  sonata  came  the  Fantasia  in  C  major,  music  with 
still  greater  breadth  and  strength  of  fervor.  "The  first  movement," 
he  wrote  later  to  Clara,  "is,  I  think,  the  most  passionate  thing  I 
have  composed — a  deep  lament  for  you."  Schumann  tasted  the  bit- 
terness of  receiving  no  word  of  acknowledgment  when  he  sent  to 
Clara  the  newly  published  score  of  the  F  sharp  minor  Sonata,  with 
its  prettily  designed  dedication  to  her. 

Even  on  Clara's  side,  some  doubts  crept  in  during  the  separation, 
doubts  which  her  father  had  been  careful  to  plant  in  her  harassed 
soul.  He  encouraged  the  more  frequent  visits  of  Carl  Banck  to  the 
house,  had  him  give  Clara  singing  lessons,  hoping  that  he  might 
take  Schumann's  place  as  the  musical  companion  of  the  now  lonely 
Clara.  Banck  knew  Schumann,  and  Clara  turned  to  him  for  news, 
4  for  some  intimation  of  fidelity  in  the  absent  suitor.  But  Banck  was 
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becoming  interested  in  Clara,  and  preferred  to  advance  his  own 
case.  He  lifted  no  finger  to  clear  her  misapprehensions  about  Robert, 
her  dissatisfaction  over  some  minor  incident.  To  Robert,  too,  he 
carried  distorted  messages.  When  Robert  was  told  by  him  that  Clara 
went  about  light-hearted  and  joking,  as  if  oblivious  of  the  past,  he 
suffered  a  moment  of  sharp  pain,  and  then  answered  evenly  and 
confidently:  "But  she  would  never  show  to  you  what  was  taking 
place  in  her  heart."  Banck  had  no  answer.  Whatever  Banck  may 
have  imagined  or  pretended,  the  fact  was  that  Clara  was  patently 
unhappy.  Her  father  was  troubled  by  it;  perhaps  he  felt  that  Banck 
was  becoming  too  attentive.  The  young  man  was  summoned  into 
the  parlor  one  day  for  a  serious  conference.  Banck  must  be  more 
reserved  in  his  conversation  with  Clara.  He  must  not  go  into  sub- 
jects which  would  upset  her.  She  must  have  arduous  and  undis- 
turbed weeks  of  preparation  for  an  important  tour  to  come — a  jour- 
ney to  Austria  in  the  autumn.  Not  his  words,  but  Wieck's  tone 
was  a  chastisement  and  a  threat.  The  visits  of  Banck  suddenly 
ceased,  and  in  a  few  days  he  made  his  departure  from  Leipzig. 

Wieck  tried  another  ruse.  He  reminded  Clara  of  Ernestine,  and 
depicted  Robert  as  a  trifling  lover,  capable  of  leading  on  tender 
maidens  and  abandoning  them.  Was  that  affair  over,  after  all?  No 
one  had  taken  the  trouble  to  satisfy  the  world  on  the  point.  Clara 
sat  down  at  once  and  wrote  to  Ernestine.  She  received  a  clear  and 
unqualified  answer  that  sentiments  between  the  two  were  of  the 
past.  Again,  Wieck  had  much  to  say  about  a  review  of  Clara's  con- 
certo in  Schumann's  paper,  not  by  Schumann,  but  another,  who 
tried  to  conceal  his  adverse  opinion  by  a  tone  of  clumsy  levity. 
Clara  read  immediately  afterward  a  favorable  review  by  Schumann 
of  a  concerto  of  Sterndale  Bennett,  a  composer  for  whom  she  never 
could  share  his  enthusiasm.  She  was  annoyed  and  interpreted  this 
as  a  deliberate  slight.  Schumann  used  another  number  of  the 
Zeitschrift  to  pour  ridicule,  thinly  veiled,  upon  the  head  of  Carl 
Banck.  In  the  same  article  there  appeared  a  pianist  with  the  fanciful 
title  of  Ambrosia,  wherein  she  discerned  (mistakenly,  of  course) 
an  unkind  caricature  of  herself.  These  vexatious  incidents,  born  of 
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brooding,  lingered  in  the  mind  because  there  was  no  chance  for 
the  meeting  and  ready  words  which  would  quickly  have  dispelled 
them.  The  seeds  of  mistrust  which  Wieck  had  sown  had  grown 
into  an  effective  barrier  between  the  lovers. 

Where  was  the  friend,  among  those  who  were  seeing  each  of 
them  constantly,  to  set  straight  an  obviously  ideal  romance  that 
had  gone  askew?  There  was  no  end  of  sympathy  and  heartfelt 
wishes  for  a  happy  ending  to  their  troubles,  for  romance  was  in 
the  air.  Mendelssohn  had  a  lovely  fiancee,  Cecile  Jeanrenaud,  wait- 
ing for  him  at  Frankfort;  Chopin,  on  making  his  second  visit  to 
Leipzig,  had  left  his  heart  at  Warsaw  in  the  person  of  Marie 
Wodzinska;  Ferdinand  David,  whom  Mendelssohn  had  brought 
to  Leipzig  as  concertmaster,  and  who  was  popular  with  all  the 
circle,  had  made  known  to  them  his  engagement  to  a  Russian 
beauty.  All  three  were  girls  of  about  Clara's  age.  But  even  though 
all  concerned  were  disposed  toward  the  reconciliation  of  Robert 
and  Clara,  more  than  good  wishes  were  required  to  break  the  dead- 
lock of  hurt  vanity  which  kept  them  apart.  A  busy  schemer  was 
needed,  with  a  store  of  tact,  and  a  readiness  to  submit  to  a  possible 
thunderbolt  from  the  lowering  parent. 

This  intermediary  arose  in  the  person  of  Ernst  Adolf  Becker,  of 
Freiberg,  for  years  devoted  to  both  Robert  and  Clara.  An  ardent 
amateur  of  music,  he  took  joy  in  the  music  of  the  one,  the  playing 
of  the  other.  When  Schumann  had  first  found  himself  cut  off  from 
communication  with  Clara,  he  had  turned  to  Becker  to  convey 
letters  to  her  secretly  under  cover  of  his  own.  Clara  came  upon 
Becker  while  on  a  visit  to  Dresden  in  the  summer  of  1837.  He 
asked  to  hear  something  of  Schumann,  and  she  played  him  the 
Symphonic  Studies,  then  under  publication.  He  was  delighted  with 
them,  talked  of  Robert,  and  by  her  very  reticence  on  the  subject 
soon  learned  how  the  land  lay.  Too  warm  a  friend  of  both  not  to 
be  disturbed  by  their  separation,  he  gave  thought  toward  the  dif- 
ficult problem  of  somehow  throwing  them  together,  while  circum- 
venting the  father.  In  the  first  days  of  August  Clara  brought  him 
the  news  that  her  father  had  announced  for  her  a  concert  at  Leipzig 
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on  the  thirteenth  of  the  month,  a  morning  affair  at  the  Borsenhalle. 
She  was  much  troubled  about  it.  She  had  not  played  publicly  in 
Leipzig  for  two  years.  Robert  was  there,  and  she  feared  that  some 
new  and  painful  occurrence  might  come  of  it.  But  she  had  given 
up  trying  to  argue  with  her  obstinate  and  dictatorial  parent.  "I  must 
whether  I  like  it  or  not,"  she  had  written  in  her  diary. 

Becker  calmed  and  reassured  her.  The  whole  idea  appealed  to 
him,  as  something  which  might  be  gently  manipulated  toward  a 
happy  solution.  And  why  not  the  Symphonic  Studies}  he  suggested. 
It  was  fresh  off  the  press,  ready  on  her  fingertips  (how  she  could 
play  them!) — and  a  splendid  score.  In  fact,  the  chance  to  hear  her 
play  them  in  public  was  worth  to  him  a  special  visit  to  Leipzig. 
Wieck,  when  Clara  proposed  to  him  the  inclusion  of  the  piece, 
gave  his  assent  at  once.  This  was  not  surprising — his  high  opinion 
of  Schumann's  music  was  undiminished.  If  he  still  discouraged  her 
from  playing  such  music  at  important  concerts  at  this  time,  he 
humored  her  by  allowing  her  to  make  her  propaganda  for  Schumann 
at  smaller  concerts.  It  was  entirely  fitting  then  that  she  should  bring 
forward  the  Etudes,  or  at  least  a  selection  of  them,  at  the  coming 
concert. 

Schumann  was  hurt  when  he  read  the  announcement.  He  thought 
it  unfeeling  of  her  to  parade  in  public  just  now  his  music  of  intimate 
sentiment,  an  open  invitation  to  prying  gossip.  There  was  nothing 
brazen  in  Clara's  act.  It  was  bravery,  the  bravery  of  desperation. 
"Did  you  not  stop  to  think,"  she  wrote  in  inevitable  retrospect  of 
this  new  fateful  moment,  "that  I  played  because  I  had  no  other 
means  of  showing  you  what  lay  in  my  heart?  I  could  not  do  it 
secretly,  so  I  did  it  in  public.  Do  you  think  that  my  heart  did  not 
falter  at  that  ordeal?" 

Becker  found  a  quick  welcome  from  Clara  when  he  arrived  at 
Leipzig  and  the  Wiecks'  house  on  August  10.  Anxious  about  the 
bold  step  she  was  about  to  take,  she  poured  out  her  troubles  to 
her  friend.  She  had  been  compelled,  last  spring,  to  send  a  cruel 
note  together  with  a  packet  of  Robert's  letters.  She  feared  that  the 
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wound  had  hardened  his  heart  against  her — perhaps  he  would  not 
even  come  to  the  Borsenhalle.  Becker  was  ready  to  do  something 
about  it.  If  she  wanted  his  letters  back,  he  would  carry  that  mes- 
sage to  Schumann.  This  he  accordingly  did,  just  before  the  concert. 
The  intermediary  found  Robert  more  than  approachable.  "She  can- 
not have  my  old  letters"  was  the  prompt  answer  he  got,  "but  she 
can  have  new  ones."  And  on  the  strength  of  this  fair  promise,  the 
still  hesitant  Robert  found  himself  taken  by  the  arm  and  walked 
to  the  Borsenhalle. 

It  was  the  concert,  so  Robert  and  Clara  later  agreed,  which  really 
brought  them  together.  Wieck,  wily  contriver  though  he  was,  had 
here  taken  the  very  step  to  defeat  his  own  ends,  and  did  so  for  neither 
the  first  nor  the  last  time  in  his  life.  Becker,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  artfully  laid  the  way  for  favorable  developments.  Clara,  as  she 
stepped  out  upon  the  stage,  was  eager  to  convey  to  one  particular 
person  something  of  her  true  feelings.  The  audience  which  she  faced 
included  Robert,  uneasy,  seated  at  the  back  with  head  turned  aside, 
as  if  fearful  of  stares  half  concealed.  When  she  began  to  play,  he 
forgot  the  audience,  and  his  eyes  probed  for  some  sign  beneath  her 
outward  composure  of  awareness  of  his  presence.  She  hesitated  in 
the  very  midst  of  a  divertissement  of  Liszt — an  unheard  of  thing 
for  Clara  to  do!  It  was  a  pause  of  a  single  second,  not  observed 
by  anyone  in  the  audience  except  Schumann,  yet  joyfully  noted  by 
Schumann  as  evidence  that  within  the  neat  bodice  of  the  performer 
there  was  taking  place  a  storm  not  unconnected  with  himself.  When 
Clara  began  to  play  his  own  music  there  was  no  more  faltering, 
for  that  storm  had  now  made  itself  part  of  what  he  himself  had 
created.  He  learned  anew  what  he  had  already  known:  that  she 
before  anyone  else  could  divine  his  true  intent,  give  it  the  inevitably 
right  pulse  of  tonal  life.  Now,  under  the  agile  hands  and  quiet 
demeanor  of  his  long-silent  sweetheart,  those  accents  of  his  own 
passion  were  returned  to  him,  with  an  ardor,  a  depth  of  feeling 
at  least  equal  to  what  his  own  had  been  before  cooling  suspicion 
had  done  its  work.  When  she  came  to  the  impassioned  melody  of 
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the  third  etude,  Clara  spoke  openly  and  of  love  to  Robert,  under 
the  very  nose  of  Wieck,  in  full  honor  and  with  all  outward 
compliance. 

After  the  concert,  Clara  still  feared  that  she  had  taken  the  wrong 
step,  further  alienated  her  lover.  "I  was  unspeakably  miserable  on 
that  day,"  she  afterward  wrote.  "I  was  at  variance  with  the  world; 
we  went  for  a  walk  but  I  saw  no  trees,  no  flowers,  and  no  meadows; 
I  saw  only  you — and  yet  I  did  not  see  you,  I  might  not  see  you." 

Robert  had  sat  through  the  concert  with  throbbing  heart,  as  he 
afterward  divulged.  "I  shall  never  forget  your  playing  of  my  Etudes. 
As  you  interpreted  them,  they  were  all  masterpieces.  The  public 
cannot  appreciate  this,  but  one  sat  there  who  did  homage  to  you 
as  an  artist  with  his  whole  being."  He  rushed  home  to  write  the 
"new"  letter  for  which  she  had  dutifully  refrained  from  asking, 
and  yet,  by  the  adroit  twist  of  his  message,  had  found  herself  asking. 
On  the  envelope  was  written:  "After  many  days  of  silence,  full  of 
pain,  hope,  and  despair,  may  these  lines  be  received  with  the  old 
love.  If  it  exists  no  longer,  please  return  this  letter  to  me  unopened." 

She  tore  open  the  envelope. 

Aug.  13th,  1837. 

Are  you  still  true  and  firm?  Unshakable  as  my  belief  in  you  is, 
yet  the  stoutest  heart  will  falter  at  hearing  nothing  at  all  from  the 
being  whom  one  loves  best  in  the  world.  And  you  are  that  to  me. 
A  thousand  times  I  have  thought  it  all  over,  and  everything  said 
to  me:  "It  must  be,  if  we  will  it  so,  and  if  we  act."  Write  me  a 
simple  "yes,"  if  on  your  birthday  you  will  give  your  father  a  letter 
from  me.  Just  now  he  is  well  disposed  toward  me,  and  will  not  turn 
his  back  on  me  if  you  intercede. 

I  am  writing  this  on  Aurora's  Day.  Would  that  nothing  but  a 
dawn  parted  us.  Above  all  things  hold  fast  to  this:  it  must  be,  if 
we  will,  and  act. 

Do  not  mention  this  letter  to  anyone:  it  might  spoil  everything. 

And  do  not  forget  that  "Yes."  I  must  have  this  assurance  before 
I  can  think  of  anything  further. 

I  mean  all  this  with  my  whole  soul,  as  it  stands,  and  sign  it  with 
my  name 

Robert  Schumann 
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And  here  is  her  retrospective  comment  to  Robert,  the  following 
summer : 

Ah,  what  were  my  feelings  when  Becker  brought  me  the  first 
letter!  It  was  cold,  serious,  and  yet  so  beautiful,  so  just  in  its  serious- 
ness, it  made  me  unspeakably  happy,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  I 
was  hurt  by  the  words  outside,  telling  me  to  return  the  letter  un- 
opened if  I  were  not  as  I  had  been  two  years  ago.  You  were  a  little 
hard,  and  even  had  real  doubts  of  my  love,  which  I  never  had  of 
yours,  not  even  when  there  seemed  good  cause  for  it. 

Wieck,  by  a  freak  of  fate,  had  happened  to  choose  for  the  concert 
a  day  sacred  to  both  of  them — August  13,  the  Day  of  Aurora.  It  was 
immediately  between  the  Day  of  Eusebius  and  her  name  day,  the 
Day  of  St.  Clara  on  the  Saxon  calendar,  and  was  taken  by  both  as 
symbolizing  the  "dawn"  of  their  love.  On  the  Day  of  Eusebius,  just 
two  years  before,  they  had  kissed  on  the  stairs  and  first  spoken  openly 
of  love. 

Now  an  emotion  only  increased  by  starvation,  a  loyalty  freshly 
renewed  after  its  survival,  had  been  threatened,  swept  aside  the 
promise  made  under  duress  to  a  bullying  parent.  The  written  "yes" 
which  Robert  had  asked  was  sent  him — and  something  more. 

Leipzig,  Aug.  15th  [Aug.  14th]  1837. 

You  ask  for  only  a  simple  "yes"?  Such  a  little  word — such  an 
important  one!  Yet  should  not  a  heart  so  full  of  inexpressible  love 
as  mine  be  able  to  utter  this  little  word  with  the  whole  soul?  I  do 
so,  and  my  inmost  being  ever  whispers  it  to  you. 

Could  I  describe  the  agonies  of  my  heart,  my  many  tears — oh, 
no! —  Perhaps  fate  decrees  that  we  are  soon  to  speak  together  again, 
and  then —  Your  plan  seems  to  me  risky,  but  a  loving  heart  cares 
little  for  danger.  And  so  once  more  I  say  to  you,  "Yes."  Will  God 
make  my  eighteenth  birthday  a  day  of  sorrow?  No,  that  would  be 
too  terrible.  I,  too,  have  long  felt  "it  must  be,"  nothing  in  the  world 
shall  make  me  hesitate;  I  will  show  my  father  that  a  youthful  heart 
can  also  be  firm. 

In  great  haste 

Your  Clara 

The  two  seemed  to  have  emerged  into  a  new  period  of  confidence 
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in  the  future,  as  they  assured  each  other  that  black  troubles  and 
misunderstandings  could  never  really  have  threatened  a  love  so  indis- 
soluble. Schumann  went  so  far  as  to  write  a  note  to  Wieck,  as  o£ 
artist  to  artist,  in  gratitude  for  the  inclusion  of  his  Etudes  upon 
Clara's  programme.  Robert  and  Clara  decided  that  a  more  personal 
subject  had  better  be  approached  with  caution  and  in  time.  Mean- 
while, in  their  separation,  even  strangers  involuntarily  carried  senti- 
ments from  one  to  the  other.  On  August  16,  so  says  the  diary,  a 
Herr  Ritter  von  Ritterstein  came  to  hear  Clara  play,  but  waved 
aside  anything  of  Schumann  "because  he  expected  to  hear  the  com- 
poser play  that  much  better  himself."  Four  days  later  the  gentleman 
returns  (the  diary  calls  him  "Ritter  von  Rittersberg") ;  this  time  he 
comes  humbly  back  "to  hear  something  of  Schumann,  because 
Schumann  referred  him  to  me."  But  their  best  abettor  was  Herr 
Becker,  who  must  have  felt  the  more  satisfied  with  his  week's  work 
because  he  himself  came  out  of  it  quite  unscathed.  His  little  cam- 
paign remained  entirely  unknown  to  Father  Wieck.  He  took  his 
departure  on  August  18  with  a  new  treasure  in  his  portmanteau — 
a  copy  of  Schumann's  Des  Abends  from  the  Phantasiestuc\e  on 
which  were  joined  with  fresh  meaning  the  inscribed  names  of  the 
two  he  had  brought  together: 

"August  18,  1837 

To  his  dear  Bec\er 

Robert  Schumann. 
Shyly  but  with  love  there 
signs  herself 
Clara  Wiec\." 
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Resistance  and  Evasion  from  Wieck 


.Doth  Robert  and  Clara  centered  their  hopes  in  the  letter  which 
Robert  planned  to  dispatch  to  Wieck  on  Clara's  birthday,  a  month 
hence.  That  should  be  a  favorable  moment  when,  if  ever,  a  fatherly 
heart  might  be  expected  to  respond  to  reason  and  persuasion.  Rob- 
ert, full  of  his  plan,  drafted  his  letter  at  once.  He  sent  it  to  Clara  for 
advance  perusal,  and  then  to  Becker  at  Freiberg  for  his  maturer 
opinion.  The  event  warranted  super  caution.  Had  he  chosen  his  time 
and  put  his  case  in  the  way  most  likely  to  win  the  old  man's  bless- 
ing? Becker  urged  him  to  "carry  out  the  arrangement"  by  all  means, 
"especially  since  Clara  must  know  best  how  the  chances  stand.  I  do 
not  know  to  whom  I  would  rather  promise  my  daughter  than  to  a 
man  who  is  as  sound  as  yourself  under  the  left  buttonhole,  and  who 
can  write  such  Etudes." 

Both  were  encouraged  when  Wieck  received  with  equanimity  the 
earlier  note  from  Schumann  in  acknowledgment  of  the  inclusion  of 
his  music  upon  Clara's  programme.  Clara  feared  only  a  mischance 
which  might  spoil  everything — the  discovery  by  Wieck  of  their  com- 
munications. She  sent  another  letter  by  Nanny,  the  maid  in  the 
Wiecks'  household,  who  was  firmly  on  Clara's  side. 

I  am  sending  you  just  a  few  words  by  my  faithful  and  silent 
Nanny.  Say  nothing  about  us  to  Father,  until  you  write  for  my 
birthday.  He  is  well  inclined  toward  you,  but  everything  must  be 
done  quietly.  My  longing  to  see  you,  to  talk  to  you,  is  indescribable 
— if  an  opportunity  comes,  I  will  let  you  know.  If  you  have  anything 
to  say  to  me,  tell  it  to  my  Nanny ;  as  truly  as  I  love  you,  so  truly  can 
her  silence  be  relied  upon.  My  writing  will  show  you  how  agitated 
I  am.  I  hope  we  shall  soon  see  each  other.  For  God's  sake  do 
nothing  yet.  Fotever  Your  ^ 
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Fearful  of  jeopardizing  their  whole  plan  by  anything  more  than 
a  passing  encounter  that  might  appear  as  accidental,  Clara  sent 
Nanny  to  Schumann  with  the  message  that  she  would  be  visiting  at 
the  house  of  her  friend  Emilie  List  on  the  evening  of  September  9. 
Could  he  be  at  a  certain  corner  to  meet  her  as  she  returned?  The 
meeting  did  take  place,  four  days  before  her  birthday.  The  two 
who  had  not  spoken  for  months  dared  no  more  than  clasp  hands 
as  they  stood  in  the  public  street,  Nanny  gazing  anxiously  up  and 
down.  The  excitement,  the  sense  of  past  estrangement,  the  impossi- 
bility of  anything  more  than  a  few  hasty  words  made  both  feel 
awkward  and  constrained.  A  year  later  Clara  duly  detailed  her 
recollections  of  it. 

The  first  time  we  met  again  you  were  so  stiff,  so  cold;  I  too  would 
have  liked  to  be  warmer,  but  I  was  too  much  agitated;  I  could 
hardly  control  myself.  The  moon  shone  so  beautifully  upon  your  face 
when  you  took  off  your  hat  and  passed  your  hand  over  your  fore- 
head. I  had  the  most  joyous  feeling  that  I  ever  had;  I  had  found 
once  more  the  one  I  loved  best. 

September  13  arrived,  and  with  it  the  letter  from  Schumann  laying 
his  case  before  his  prospective  father-in-law.  With  it  were  briefer 
enclosures  to  Frau  Wieck  and  to  Clara  herself. 

What  I  have  to  say  to  you  is  so  simple  [the  letter  began]  and  yet 
often  the  right  words  will  not  come  to  me.  My  hand  trembles  as  I 
hold  the  pen.  If,  therefore,  I  should  fail  here  and  there  in  form  and 
expression,  you  will  understand. 

Today  is  Clara's  birthday — the  day  on  which  the  dearest  being 
that  the  world  holds  for  you  as  for  me  first  beheld  the  light — the 
day  on  which  I  have  always  taken  special  account  of  myself,  so 
deeply  have  you  been  concerned  in  my  life.  [He  ends  a  summing  up 
of  his  income  and  prospects  by  saying:]  What  is  all  this  compared 
to  the  pain  of  being  separated  from  the  very  one  for  whom  I  strive, 
and  who  loves  me  in  return,  truly  and  with  all  her  heart!  You  know 
this  being  only  too  well,  you  fortunate  father.  Ask  her  eyes  whether 
I  have  not  spoken  the  truth!  [He  soon  comes  to  the  point:]  You 
know  that  I  have  lofty  ambitions.  If  you  find  that  I  have  been  true 
and  manly,  then  bless  this  union,  for  all  that  is  needed  now  to 
complete  our  happiness  is  the  parental  blessing.  It  is  no  excitement 
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of  the  moment,  no  passion,  nothing  external,  which  binds  me  to 
Clara  with  every  fiber  of  my  being,  it  is  the  deepest  conviction  that 
a  union  can  seldom  have  sprung  from  such  a  favorable  conjunction 
of  all  circumstances;  it  is  this  admirable,  noble  girl  herself  who 
spreads  happiness  everywhere  and  makes  ours  a  certainty.  [He 
promises  not  to  speak  to  Clara  without  permission,  and  sues  in 
return  to  be  allowed  to  correspond  while  she  is  on  tour.]  I  am 
entrusting  my  future  to  your  hands.  My  position,  my  talents,  my 
character  deserve  a  full  and  considerate  answer. 

In  the  note  to  Frau  Clementine  he  commends  "our  happiness,  kind 
lady,  to  your  heart — no  stepmotherly  heart  I  think — before  all 
others."  And  to  Clara,  simply:  "But  you,  dear,  dear  Clara,  after 
this  painful  separation,  must  lovingly  endorse  everything  I  have 
written  to  your  parents,  and  add  all  that  I  cannot  say.  Your  R.  S." 

The  hopes  for  a  happy  issue  from  the  letter  had  risen  almost  to 
confidence  as  the  two  had  waited  for  the  propitious  day.  Robert, 
meeting  Wieck,  on  one  occasion  or  another,  had  read  something 
approaching  the  old  friendliness  in  his  manner,  and  had  taken  heart 
accordingly.  Clara  had  gladly  noted  that  her  father  mentioned 
Schumann's  name  quite  freely,  and  spoke  of  his  latest  compositions 
with  ungrudging  enthusiasm  and  respect.  It  seemed  that  the  letter, 
compiled  of  timeliness,  reasonableness  and  lofty  appeal,  must  surely 
touch  his  heart  and  bring  him  around.  Their  fond  structure  of  hopes 
was  due  for  a  fall.  The  citadel  was  not  to  be  won  by  this  fair 
means,  nor  by  any  tactics  in  a  single  burst  of  persuasion.  Clara  later 
described  the  reception  of  the  letter. 

You  would  never  believe  what  I  suffered  on  my  eighteenth  birth- 
day. It  was  not  only  that  Father  did  not  show  me  your  letter,  but 
neither  did  he  give  me  the  one  you  had  enclosed  for  me;  Frau 
Stegmayer  came  to  see  us,  and  Father  and  Mother  shut  themselves 
up  with  her  in  order  to  read  your  letters — it  was  too  mortifying, 
too  callous,  and  if  Father  did  not  feel  it  so,  surely  Mother  must 
have  realized  it;  I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  felt.  I  cried  the  whole  day 
long;  I  knew  some  lines  from  you  had  been  enclosed,  and  I  had  to 
submit  to  such  tyranny  on  my  birthday!  That  was  the  unhappiest 
of  my  birthdays.  A  few  days  later  I  was  still  unable  to  calm  myself, 
tears  stood  always  in  my  eyes;  then  at  last  Father  showed  a  little 
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pity,  and  asked  me  what  was  the  matter;  whereupon  I  told  him  the 
truth.  Then  he  took  your  letters  out  of  his  desk  and  laid  them  before 
me,  saying:  "I  did  not  intend  to  let  you  read  them,  but  since  you 
persist  in  being  silly,  there  they  are."  I  was  too  proud,  and  would 
not  read  them.  The  wound  was  not  so  easily  healed.  When  the 
thunderstorm  broke,  that  evening,  I  cried  again,  I  was  so  anxious 
about  you.  My  only  consolation  was  your  picture. 

The  "thunderstorm"  was  the  awaited  interview  between  the  two 
men.  That  interview  Schumann  never  forgot.  An  unqualified  re- 
fusal would  have  been  less  disheartening  to  him  than  the  kind  of 
answer  he  had  from  Wieck.  He  was  wounded  and  dazed  at  the 
words  of  cold  dislike  from  his  former  beloved  master.  It  was  a 
stranger  who  stood  before  him,  whose  anger  was  measured  and 
controlled,  whose  tone  moderated  into  a  deliberate  evasiveness, 
leaving  everything  in  uncertainty.  The  old  man  did  not  absolutely 
refuse  his  consent,  as  if  fearing  to  force  the  issue,  yet  the  beginnings 
of  promises  meandered  off  into  specious  objections.  Robert,  all  for 
directness  and  clarity,  put  his  case  openly  on  the  table.  Two  people, 
unshakably  devoted  and  whom  nothing  could  separate,  expected  the 
understanding  of  one  whom  they  had  long  held,  and  by  whom  they 
had  been  held,  in  deep  affection.  "When  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not 
think  we  should  be  the  happiest  couple  in  the  world,  he  had  to 
concede  that — and  yet  we  got  no  further." 

"He  also  said,"  wrote  Schumann  in  this  letter  of  September  18, 
"that  we  should  need  much  more  money  than  we  thought,  and 
mentioned  a  preposterous  amount.  Do  not  let  yourself  be  talked 
out  of  that  subject.  Then  he  said,  'You  would  often  shed  tears  in 
private  if  we  did  not  give  large  entertainments,  etc.'  Clara,  is  that 
true?  Is  it  not  laughable?  He  was  unable  to  dig  up  anything  with 
a  foundation  of  truth  in  it.  Justice  and  reasonableness  are  on  our 
side,  for  our  protection."  Finally,  Schumann  was  given  his  orders. 
There  must  be  no  correspondence  between  them  except  when 
Clara  was  traveling.  They  must  never  meet  or  speak  together, 
except  in  the  presence  of  others — "a  spectacle  before  all  the  world," 
he  wrote  bitterly  to  Clara. 
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Robert  Schumann  left  the  house  in  a  state  of  bewilderment.  His 
candor  had  been  parried  by  trumped-up  arguments,  and  degrading 
insinuations.  In  his  own  heart  he  could  dismiss  them,  but  he  knew 
they  would  be  brought  to  bear  insidiously,  craftily,  without  cessa- 
tion, upon  the  head  of  Clara.  Could  Clara's  love  for  him  withstand 
that  constant  wearing  down?  She  had  always  been  as  one  with  her 
father  in  point  of  view  and  loyalty.  Clara,  aged  eighteen,  who  had 
never  yet  thought  or  acted  apart  from  her  parent,  was  now  faced 
with  the  choice  of  making  a  deliberate  cleavage  in  the  closely 
grown  family  unity  or  forfeiting  her  lover  altogether.  Robert  had 
a  sudden  fear  that  she  would  be  unable  to  break  those  close  ties. 
Yet  nothing — and  this  remained  always  the  principal  fact — must  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  their  love  and  ultimate  union.  He 
rallied  Clara  to  the  cruel  alternative  before  her. 

"He  has  a  new  weapon  of  denial,"  he  wrote  to  her  in  the  same 
letter,  "he  thrusts  a  knife,  hilt  and  all,  into  one's  heart."  The  letter 
sounds  a  call  of  desperation,  and  of  warning. 

I  trust  you  with  all  my  heart,  and  that  sustains  me — but  you  will 
have  to  be  very  strong,  more  so  than  you  suspect.  Your  father  has 
himself  spoken  the  terrible  words  that,  "Nothing  will  change  him." 
Fear  everything  from  him;  he  will  compel  you  by  force  if  he  cannot 
do  it  by  trickery.  Fear  everything! 

...  In  vain  I  seek  for  an  excuse  for  your  father,  for  I  had  always 
considered  him  a  noble,  humane  man.  In  vain  I  seek  in  his  refusal 
for  any  worthy,  deep-lying  cause,  such  as  that  he  fears  that  you 
would  sacrifice  your  artistry  by  an  early  engagement,  that  you  are 
still  too  young,  and  such  reasons.  There  is  nothing  in  all  this — you 
must  believe  me;  he  would  throw  you  to  the  first-comer  with  suffi- 
cient money  and  title.  What  he  puts  before  everything,  then,  is  con- 
cert-giving and  traveling.  That  is  why  he  undermines  your  endur- 
ance and  shatters  my  strength,  in  the  midst  of  my  efforts  to  do 
something  beautiful  in  the  world;  that  is  why  he  laughs  at  all  your 
tears. 

Your  ring  looks  at  me  lovingly,  as  if  it  would  say,  "Do  not  com- 
plain so  about  the  father  of  your  own  Clara."  Three  times  lately 
have  you  said,  "Be  firm!"  I  heard  it;  it  came  so  truly  from  the  depths 
of  your  soul.  Clara,  that  day  was  too  much  for  me!  If  today  I  am 
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weak  and  have  hurt  your  father,  do  not  be  angry  with  me!  And  still 
I  am  right.  [In  a  postscript,  he  takes  second  thought,  and  speaks 
more  calmly:]  It  is  vital  now  that  we  should  proceed  quietly  and 
cautiously;  that  is  plain.  Eventually  he  must  reconcile  himself  to 
the  thought  of  losing  you.  His  obstinacy  will  shatter  itself  against 
our  love;  it  must  be  so,  my  Clara. 

And  in  the  last  paragraph  he  addresses  her  for  the  first  time  since 
their  estrangement  by  the  intimate  Du.  It  seems  to  give  solemnity 
to  the  oath  which  he  proceeds  to  ask  of  her.  He  realizes  now  clearly 
that  they  must  be  prepared,  when  in  1840  she  comes  of  age,  to  take 
their  rights  into  their  own  hands,  to  override  his  opposition,  if  neces- 
sary, by  legal  action. 

And  now  before  I  take  leave  of  you,  my  beloved,  swear  to  me 
once  more  upon  your  honor  that  you  have  courage  bravely  to  with- 
stand the  ordeal  that  is  laid  upon  us,  as  I  do  at  this  moment,  while 
I  raise  the  two  fingers  of  my  right  hand  in  this  oath.  I  will  never 
forsake  you.  Put  your  trust  in  me. 

May  God  help  us,  and  so  I  remain  forever 

Your  Robert 

Robert  waited  in  a  panic  for  her  answer.  He  knew  that  she  was 
confronted  with  an  inhuman  test  of  courage,  a  need  for  the  defiance 
of  something  that  could  not  be  defied.  He  was  to  learn,  and  not  for 
the  last  time,  of  her  mettle  in  a  crisis  where  he  was  concerned.  Her 
confident  answer  came  to  him  in  a  letter  at  the  head  of  which  he 
wrote:  "Read  with  a  thousand  joys  on  September  26": 

Do  you  still  doubt  me?  I  forgive  you,  for  I  am  a  weak  girl!  Yes, 
weak;  but  I  have  a  strong  soul — a  heart  that  is  unalterable.  Let  this 
be  enough  to  overcome  all  of  your  doubts. 

Until  now  I  have  been  very  unhappy,  but  write  me  a  word  of  assur- 
ance at  the  end  of  this  letter  and  I  shall  go  out  into  the  broad  world 
without  a  care.  I  have  promised  Father  to  be  cheerful  and  to  devote 
a  few  years  more  to  my  art  and  the  world.  You  will  hear  many 
things  of  me;  many  doubts  will  rise  up  when  you  learn  of  this  or 
of  that,  but  then  think  to  yourself — "She  is  doing  all  that  for  me!" 
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Could  you  ever  waver  ?  Well — then  you  would  have  broken  a  heart 
that  could  love  but  once. 

Clara 

Such  heavenly  words  cannot  be  repaid  [answered  Robert].  I,  also, 
am  firm.  And  now,  let  us  have  no  more  of  the  past,  but  let  us 
fix  our  eyes,  calm  and  steadfast,  upon  our  goal  in  life.  One  last 
request  before  you  go  away  from  me — give  me  now  what  once  I 
had  from  you  many  times  in  our  hushed  moments  together:  the 
intimate  promise  of  Du.  Be  now  my  ardently  loved  betrothed,  and 
then  later — for  now,  this  kiss.  Adieu. 

Your  Robert 

This  letter  was  the  prelude  to  a  secret  meeting.  An  overmastering 
passion  seized  both  of  them  as  they  clasped  hands  and  kissed  in 
the  deserted  street.  Their  long  separation  and  the  possibility  of  a 
still  longer  one  ahead  filled  them  with  a  sort  of  desperation.  They 
exchanged  the  "Du"  in  whispers,  and  Clara  the  next  morning 
poured  the  ardor  that  still  filled  her  into  writing :  "]etzt  bin  Ich  star\ 
geworden  durch  Dich — "  "Now  I  feel  a  new  strength  through  you — 
your  heart,  your  noble  pride  have  given  me  a  new  confidence.  I  am 
ready  for  anything,  even  the  worst  that  can  happen.  How  quickly 
yesterday  evening  flew  by!  So  much  so  that  I  have  still  much  to  say 
to  you.  I  am  hovering  between  tears  and  joy.  My  hand  is  trembling, 
my  heart  is  pounding  furiously,  but  every  moment  for  you.  How 
may  I  say  what  is  in  my  heart  ?  Only  a  divine  power  could  whisper 
to  you  what  I  feel  in  my  innermost  being,  and  cannot  express.  My 
distress  at  Father's  insults,  my  happiness  in  possessing  a  heart  so 
noble  as  yours,  all  my  emotions  seem  as  if  they  would  crush  me.  But 
my  anxiety  is  not  for  myself,  only  for  you." 

In  truth,  a  new  trial  of  their  constancy,  contrived  by  Wieck,  was 
immediately  threatening  them.  A  long  tour  for  Clara,  with  a  new 
destination,  a  strange  and  difficult  world  to  conquer — Vienna.  The 
father  deluded  himself  in  thinking  that  a  separation  of  the  lovers 
would  cure  them.  He  need  only  have  recalled  that  his  earlier  use 
of  these  tactics  had  the  opposite  effect  of  drawing  them  more  closely 
together.  The  Wiecks  would  be  gone  seven  months — too  many  for 
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reasonable  waiting,  too  few  for  forgetfulness.  Both  lovers  remem- 
bered in  a  panic  the  deadening  blankness  of  absence  without  com- 
munication, and  the  havoc  which  malicious  insinuations  had 
brought  about.  Schumann,  in  spite  of  his  protestations  of  unques- 
tioning faith  in  her,  was  alarmed.  "Keep  Banck  at  a  distance,"  he 
warned.  "He  muddies  the  purest  water.  It  might  be  that  we  will 
not  hear  from  each  other  ror  a  long  time,  that  our  letters  might  be 
seized  by  your  father — that  someone  may  try  to  say  dark  things  of 
me  to  you,  such  as  that  I  may  have  forgotten  you.  Do  not  listen  to 
it.  The  world  is  evil,  but  let  us  keep  ourselves  untouched." 

As  the  note  of  panic  crept  into  Schumann's  letters,  Clara,  for  ail 
her  perturbation,  remained  steady  and  level-headed.  She  foresaw 
the  difficulties  of  writing  to  him  while  on  tour,  and  gave  him  fair 
warning.  "It  is  hard  to  have  to  say  this,  but  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
send  you  letters  in  secret.  If  I  should  ever  find  an  opportunity,  I 
should  certainly  use  it,  but  I  can  make  no  absolute  promise.  My 
eyes  are  full  of  tears  at  having  to  say  this  to  you." 

Indeed,  Clara's  letters  reflected  none  of  his  hysteria.  The  earlier 
relation  of  adult  and  child  was  now  as  if  reversed.  Robert  clung  in 
desperation  to  her  strength  and  inner  serenity.  He  could  not  bear 
the  thought  of  being  left  alone  with  his  fears.  Clara,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  every  inch  the  starves  Madchen  he  called  her  so  admir- 
ingly. In  a  dilemma  of  loyalties  before  which  almost  any  girl,  even 
one  with  more  than  eighteen  years  to  back  her  up,  would  have  been 
entirely  at  sea,  or  would  have  yielded  limply  to  the  parental  edict, 
Clara  had  quietly  made  up  her  mind.  She  would  continue  in  her 
work,  pursue  her  career  under  her  father's  direction,  biding  her 
time  in  constant  love  of  Robert  until  it  should  become  possible  for 
them  to  join  their  lives.  She  was  at  present  the  commander  of  the 
situation,  knowing  how  everything  should  be  handled.  "Leonore" 
had  from  now  to  steer  between  two  fidelities,  perpetually  conflicting. 
To  Robert,  the  assurance  of  her  help  and  her  love  had  become  an 
imperious  need.  A  break  with  him  would  have  been  a  real  threat 
to  the  mental  equilibrium  of  an  artist  whose  imagination,  deprived 
of  a  certain  assurance  of  security,  turned  from  images  of  beauty  to 
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terror  of  insanity  or  death.  Henceforth  there  was  no  peace  of  soul 
for  Schumann  without  Clara's  presence  or  encouragement.  On  the 
other  hand,  her  duty  to  her  father  was  as  deeply  laid.  All  that  she 
was  she  owed  to  his  wisdom,  his  affection  and  his  unceasing  care. 
She  could  not  have  found  it  in  her  heart  to  be  ungrateful,  nor 
could  she  have  repaid  his  industry  by  forfeiting  the  artist  he  had 
made  her.  She  remained  fundamentally  true  to  both  fiance  and 
parent,  and  when  she  was  compelled  to  practice  various  small  decep- 
tions in  order  to  avoid  storm  and  disaster,  she  did  so  without  inde- 
cision or  loss  of  that  straightforward  integrity  which  was  ever  the 
main  characteristic  of  Clara. 
She  wrote  on  the  day  before  her  departure: 

Every  day  I  have  to  listen  to  many  things,  things  painful  and 
wounding.  Mother  says  that  you  could  be  false.  False?  As  if  your 
Clara  did  not  know  her  Robert  better  than  that! 

Write  always  direct  to  Father,  and  not  through  my  mother.  In- 
deed, if  you  have  occasion  to  see  her,  do  not  trust  her.  It  troubles 
me  to  say  this,  but  truly  she  does  not  mean  what  she  says.  I  have 
often  found  that  out. 

Could  you  deceive  me?  Could  you  forgive  yourself  if  you  had 
rewarded  my  unspeakable  love  in  that  way  ? 

I  feel  that  my  courage  is  sufficient  for  whatever  might  come. 
Today  I  listened  to  all  that  Father  had  to  say,  without  doubting  you 
for  a  single  instant.  My  belief  is  not  to  be  shaken!  Who  knows 
what  brilliant  opportunities  may  open  up  before  me,  but  I  shall 
dismiss  them  all  with  joy,  for  what  are  riches  if  there  is  also  a 
broken  heart?  Only  love  can  make  me  happy.  I  live  only  for  you, 
I  will  give  all  to  you! 

And  now  I  must  tear  myself  from  what  I  love  most.  Farewell, 
then — there  shall  not  be  a  minute  when  I  shall  not  think  of  you. 

Your  faithful  Clara 

Schumann,  much  moved  by  her  words,  wrote  on  the  back  of  the 
letter:  "I  am  rich  in  all  these.  If  once  you  should  forsake  me,  all 
would  fall  to  pieces.  Only,  do  not  forsake  me.  .  .  ."  He  was  ap- 
palled to  find  that  his  musical  imagination,  which  was  stimulated 
by  stress  of  emotion,  was  now,  in  his  state  of  anguish  and  fear, 
distorted  into  meaningless  shapes.  "What  has  robbed  me  all  at  once 
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of  my  power  to  work?  I  try  an  improvisation  at  the  piano,  it  turns 
to  chorales;  if  I  write,  I  do  it  without  thinking.  One  thing  alone 
I  want:  to  paint  everywhere  and  in  great  letters  and  chords — 
'Clara.' "  As  the  space  of  time  before  her  departure  had  shortened 
from  days  to  hours,  Schumann's  letters  became  frenzied,  almost 
incoherent.  He  seized  each  chance  for  a  final  glimpse  of  her,  but 
those  meetings  never  brought  quietude.  When  Clara  gave  a  farewell 
concert  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  October  8,  her  lover  was  elated  as 
she  was  led  to  the  piano  by  Mendelssohn.  She  played  as  she  had 
never  played  before,  for  him,  he  told  himself.  If  this  were  so,  the 
audience  could  not  know  the  source  of  her  inspiration  as  they  forgot 
their  customary  reserve  and  gave  their  favorite  round  after  round 
of  thunderous  applause.  Schumann  stood  at  the  door  as  she  emerged, 
but  she  was  with  her  father  and  a  company  of  friends,  and  could 
give  him  no  more  than  a  formal  bow.  It  could  not  have  been  other- 
wise, yet  Schumann  was  hurt  to  the  quick.  "Your  'good  evening' 
yesterday,"  he  wrote,  "when  we  met  at  the  door,  I  shall  never 
forget.  This  Clara,  I  thought,  this  very  Clara  is  yours — yours,  and 
you  cannot  go  to  her,  cannot  so  much  as  press  her  hand.  Was  there 
in  the  whole  hall  a  single  person  who  could  begin  to  imagine  the 
state  I  was  in?  Hardly  you,  even.  I  was  at  the  same  time  slain  and 
blessed,  exhausted  and  fevered.  What  can  the  end  be?  Cousin 
Pfund  brought  me  a  greeting  from  your  'inmost  heart' — which  made 
me  sleep  more  peacefully  than  on  the  night  before.  But  believe  me, 
I  am  very  ill,  very,  very  ill;  one  more  blow,  and  I  should  collapse." 

The  two  managed  to  snatch  a  last  hour  together — this  time  their 
hardest  parting.  He  wrote  the  next  day — "When  you  wept  on  my 
heart  yesterday,  then  you  showed  me  Heaven  and  Hell,  my  Clara. 
Do  I  love  you,  and  you  me  ?  Do  not  forsake  me,  my  dearest.  I  cling 
to  you.  If  you  give  way,  I  am  lost." 

A  firm,  reassuring  letter  from  Clara  (the  letter  is  missing)  gave 
him  new  heart,  and  he  answered: 

I  kiss  you  for  your  last  letter — how  it  has  strengthened   and 
exalted  me!  How  happy  you  shall  be  with  me  some  day! 
Yesterday  evening  at  nine  o'clock,  my  thoughts  were  with  you. 
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What  a  delightful  idea  of  yours  about  a  special  hour!  For  the  first 
time  in  many  weeks  I  wept  aloud — and  it  seemed  to  me  that  you 
must  know  my  feeling — I  had  an  indescribable  and  rare  sense  o£ 
your  presence.  I  could  never  describe  the  effect  upon  me  of  your 
letter.  My  actions  will  be  my  answer. 

These  at  least  were  inspiriting  words  for  Clara  to  bear  with  her 
as  the  coach  carried  her  toward  new  and  unknown  cities.  But  his 
earlier  words  lingered  as  an  ominous  echo  in  her  heart — "If  you  give 
way,  I  am  lost." 
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Clara  Conquers  Vienna.  1837-1858 


J-ravelers  in  the  coach  that  swung  its  way  out  of  the  Halle  Gate, 
Dresden  bound,  on  October  15,  1837,  beheld  a  party  of  three — 
evidently  father,  daughter  and  maid.  The  young  girl,  seated  beside 
her  father,  demure  in  her  traveling  cloak  and  mittens,  looked  for 
the  moment  hardly  more  than  her  schoolgirl  age  of  eighteen,  the 
age  which  should  not  be  troubled  by  problems  much  more  serious 
than  satin  slippers  or  dancing  partners.  There  was  indeed  a  sugges- 
tion of  pathos  in  the  large,  dark  eyes,  but  nothing  to  betray  the 
turmoil  of  her  thoughts.  The  first  real  emotional  crisis  of  her  life 
had  ended  in  a  parting  which  was  agonized  by  the  uncertainty  of 
what  lay  ahead.  The  horses,  pounding  up  the  dust  which  sparkled 
in  the  sun,  were  measuring  steady  miles  between  her  and  her 
betrothed.  His  face  at  the  last  had  looked  haggard  and  terrified. 
Yet  she  could  give  him  no  reassuring  words.  In  the  weary  months 
of  separation  ahead  of  them,  their  prospects  of  correspondence  were 
entirely  hazardous. 

Clara's  ordeal  was  far  more  trying  than  Robert's.  He  could  let 
the  days  pass  in  pleasant  companionship  or  solitude  if  he  preferred, 
allowing  his  imagination  to  reach  toward  Clara,  knowing  that  her 
pledge  this  time  could  not  be  shaken.  Clara  must  bear  with  her 
the  memory  of  her  last  sight  of  him.  There  had  been  a  look  of 
deep-lying  terror  in  his  eyes.  It  seemed  absurd,  impossible,  that  at 
this  moment  she  should  be  borne  swiftly  away,  out  of  all  reach,  all 
knowledge  of  him.  Absurd,  too,  that  she  must  not  show  by  word 
or  expression  that  she  was  in  great  fear  for  his  health.  She  must 
conceal  her  worry  from  her  parent  who  was  always  at  her  side, 
even  endure  in  silence  his  barbed  allusions,  which  she  knew  to  be 
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entirely  unjust.  Over  and  above  this  she  was  faced  with  the  most 
important  trial  of  her  career.  She  must  enter  Vienna,  a  great  city 
glittering  with  celebrities,  a  city  so  rich  in  musical  memories  that 
she  could  not  step  upon  one  of  its  concert  stages  without  standing 
where  two  or  three  of  the  immortals  had  once  stood.  Her  father's 
expectations  of  her  were  boundless,  nor  could  she  find  it  in  her 
heart  to  disappoint  him.  She  must  close  the  door  upon  her  perturbed 
thoughts  in  order  to  preserve  the  serenity  of  spirit  and  confident 
mastery  of  her  art  necessary  to  sweep  her  audiences  to  enthusiasm. 
Vienna  was  no  place  for  easy  conquest,  like  Berlin.  To  begin  with, 
there  was  the  presence  of  the  brilliant  and  idolized  Sigismund 
Thalberg.  Clara  would  inevitably  be  set  beside  Thalberg  for  com- 
parison. She  was  appalled  at  the  idea,  but  as  usual  she  was  equal  to 
what  was  expected  of  her.  She  set  wholeheartedly  about  gathering 
in  the  host  of  new  impressions,  making  the  most  of  the  visits  and 
parties  which  were  the  anticipation  of  public  performances,  pre- 
paring to  carry  off  those  performances  with  an  elan  which  would 
astonish  even  her  exigent  father. 

Success,  she  told  herself,  and  the  independence  which  success 
brings,  was  the  one  sure  way  to  her  beloved.  Throughout  her  busy 
activity  as  visiting  concert  artist  in  Vienna,  her  heart  remained  in 
Leipzig  with  him.  Her  principal  anxieties  were  not  those  of  the 
concert  giver,  but  of  the  fiancee  who  must  come  to  peace  and  under- 
standing with  her  lover,  decide  upon  her  future  path,  and  find  the 
way  to  attain  it  over  the  opposition  of  her  father.  An  intermittent 
correspondence  was  carried  on  between  the  two,  all  unknown  to 
Wieck.  Clara  had  no  opportunity  to  write  while  traveling,  for  the 
parent  was  never  out  of  sight.  At  Prague  or  Vienna  she  must  wait 
for  him  to  relax  his  vigil,  and  the  moment  usually  did  not  come 
until  late  at  night,  when  they  had  returned  from  a  musical  evening. 
She  wrote  in  snatches,  seizing  every  possible  opportunity,  regardless 
of  fatigue  or  mood.  Schumann's  letters  she  received  with  equal 
secrecy,  by  roundabout  means.  Even  under  these  conditions,  the 
two  of  them  managed  to  discuss,  freely  and  at  length,  the  difficult 
problem  of  their  future,  but  not  without  misunderstandings  and 
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reconciliations.  Clara  at  Vienna  lived  two  lives,  parallel  yet  quite 
distinct.  The  one  was  secret,  dramatic,  stormy,  the  other  a  quick 
and  sure  ascent  for  all  to  see. 

They  made  a  short  stay  in  friendly  Dresden,  where  Clara  played 
Schumann  to  a  private  gathering,  and  a  longer  one  at  Prague,  a 
town  strange  but  decidedly  responsive.  The  prospect  of  Vienna  was 
a  very  different  matter.  Berlin,  with  its  ponderosities  and  petty 
cliques,  she  had  found  a  monster  not  to  be  easily  vanquished.  Vienna 
was  even  more  formidable.  That  mighty  capital  had  been  spoiled 
by  an  abundance  of  genius.  It  had  made  a  fairly  consistent  practice 
of  neglecting  a  great  composer  in  his  lifetime,  mourning  and  feting 
him  after  his  death — even  while  neglecting  his  young  successor. 
The  best  musicians  in  Europe  were  living  in  Vienna.  Frivolous 
always,  the  people  wasted  their  possibilities  by  patronizing  only 
those  performances  which  were  superficial,  showy  and  generally  in 
bad  taste.  The  city  where  the  instrumental  music  of  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert  had  flowered  continued  to  be  preoc- 
cupied with  opera,  while  no  one  had  established  any  regular  orches- 
tral concerts  worthy  of  the  name.  The  Gesellschaft  der  Musi^jreunde 
remained  true  to  its  name — an  amateurs'  club.  Philharmonic  con- 
certs or  a  Singa\ademie  did  not  yet  exist.  Wieck  and  Clara  attended 
a  concert  at  the  Redoutensaal,  and  were  appalled  at  a  performance 
of  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony  in  impossibly  slow  tempi.  The 
city  lay  dormant,  and  needed  a  shaking  up  into  an  awareness  of 
the  great  music  which  had  come  into  being  in  its  own  confines. 
"They  ought  to  have  Mendelssohn  here,"  was  Wieck's  first  thought 
in  his  diary.  "Good  heavens,  how  an  energetic  musician  is  needed!" 

The  professional  musicians  whom  Clara  and  her  father  called 
upon  were  for  the  most  part  either  indifferent,  or  dull  and  uncom- 
prehending. Wieck  arranged  a  soiree  at  the  mansion  of  the  Baroness 
Pereira  Arnstein,  with  an  audience  large  and  well  selected  from  the 
real  connoisseurs.  It  was  an  undoubted  success.  "The  ice  is  broken," 
Clara  hastened  to  write  in  her  diary,  "and  our  faintheartedness  has 
disappeared  as  if  by  magic."  Chopin  was  well  known  to  the 
initiated,  as  Clara  divulged  to  her  lover  at  home.  Young  Adolph 
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Henselt  was  hardly  more  than  a  name  to  them,  although  he  had 
lived  in  their  midst  for  three  years.  Both  Schumann  and  Clara  were 
fond  of  him,  both  admired  him  as  a  pianist  of  brilliance  and  discern- 
ment. Clara,  at  least,  found  his  Variations  extremely  effective,  had 
brought  them  forward  with  success  in  Berlin,  and  proposed  to  do 
the  same  in  Vienna,  in  her  own  as  well  as  Henselt's  interests. 
Mendelssohn  was  "almost  wholly  unknown — his  Songs  Without 
Words  lie  untouched  in  the  music  shops."  Clara  brought  up  the 
name  of  Schumann  in  conversation,  but  got  no  answering  glimmer 
of  recognition  until  she  mentioned  the  Neue  Zeitschrift.  "Oh,  the 
Schumann  who  writes  all  those  extravagant  things  about  new 
music,  and  takes  unnecessary  digs  at  his  betters?  A  composer  too? 
And  what  sort  of  things  does  he  compose?"  She  barely  answered,, 
and  inwardly  decided  to  put  as  much  Schumann  upon  her  pro- 
grammes as  it  was  safe  to  flaunt  in  the  faces  of  the  enemies  Schu- 
mann the  writer  had  made.  Wisdom  and  all  that  was  at  stake 
demanded  caution.  She  immediately  looked  up  Edward  Fischof,  a 
correspondent  of  the  Zeitschrift,  and  Schumann's  one  devoted  friend 
and  determined  advocate  in  Vienna.  Fischof  gathered  together 
every  likely  recruit  for  the  cause,  and  Clara  gave  them  Schumann 
evenings.  The  second  soiree  designed  for  her  own  advancement  was 
as  successful  as  the  first.  Clara  took  the  occasion  to  give  the  Viennese 
a  trio  by  a  composer  of  their  own,  unknown  to  most  of  them :  Franz. 
Schubert. 

The  date  approached  for  her  first  public  concert,  December  14. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  pianist  of  such  heralded  fame  as  hers  should 
deliberately  invade  Vienna  was  taken  at  once  as  a  challenge  to  the 
easy  domination  of  their  own  pianist,  Sigismund  Thalberg,  much 
idolized  since  his  emergence  into  the  concert  world  two  years  before. 
A  remark  of  the  critic  Bauerle,  in  the  T  heater  zeitung,  is  quite 
characteristic  of  the  general  tendency  of  the  time,  to  pit  one  artist 
against  another,  like  champion  wrestlers,  or  game  cocks:  "It  will 
be  seen,"  he  wrote,  "whether  the  modest  young  artist  who  is  placed 
in  Germany  by  the  side  of  Chopin  and  Liszt  can  hold  her  ground 
near  Thalberg."  Certainly  Clara's  last  wish  was  to  be  set  up  as  a 
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rival  to  Thalberg,  whose  phenomenal  perfection  she  neither  at- 
tempted to  imitate  nor  hoped  to  attain.  Thalberg  had  lately  been 
established  in  Paris  in  direct  competition  with  Liszt  who,  after  an 
encounter  which  had  reflected  not  too  favorably  upon  himself,  had 
carefully  kept  away  from  Thalberg's  own  city.  Thalberg,  like 
Liszt,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  recent  improvements  of  the 
Erard  piano  to  cultivate  a  new  field  of  manifold  sonority  and 
brilliant  action,  beside  which  anything  previous  was  as  a  succession 
of  tinkles.  Thalberg  gave  pianoforte  recitals  with  a  piano  alone 
upon  the  stage,  banishing  the  assisting  orchestra  and  vocal  soloists 
which  pianists  had  always  been  expected  to  call  in  for  variety.  He 
usually  played  his  own  compositions,  designed  to  display  an  elaborate 
lacework  of  arpeggios  and  trills,  through  which  the  melody  always 
sounded  with  entire  clarity.  Mendelssohn  praised  his  playing  in 
which  "everything  was  so  finely  calculated  and  subtly  contrived," 
while  Schumann,  who  had  much  against  him,  particularly  his  "too 
proper  behavior,"  could  not  withhold  his  admiration  of  the  virtuos- 
ity which  had  Paris  as  well  as  Vienna  under  its  spell. 

"Thalberg's  name  is  on  every  tongue,"  Wieck  admitted  in  the 
diary  with  some  trepidation.  But  when,  after  Clara's  private  appear- 
ances, the  musically  knowing  began  to  spread  the  news  of  her  quali- 
ties, he  took  heart,  and  wrote:  "Almost  everybody  is  ranking  her 
before  Thalberg,  for  she  plays  with  enthusiasm,  and  far  more  feeling. 
She  is  Thalberg  and  Henselt  combined  in  one."  Clara  wrote  to 
Robert  on  December  12:  "At  last  I  have  another  evening  at  home, 
and  can  chat  with  you  for  a  little.  I  am  invited  out  a  great  deal  here, 
and  everyone  is  very  kind  to  me.  I  have  stirred  up  people  to  a  degree 
of  warmth  which  sometimes  I  can't  understand — but  really  my 
playing  can't  be  bad  if  I  am  treated  with  so  much  respect  after 
Thalberg!"  Even  so,  Clara  and  her  father  were  unusually  cautious 
about  the  program  for  the  crucial  opening  concert  on  December  14, 
the  moment  when,  as  never  before  in  her  career,  her  abilities  would 
be  put  on  public  trial,  weighed  and  balanced  by  the  pundits.  Her 
technical  skill  would  be  under  scrutiny  first  of  all.  A  bravura  piece 
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by  Pixis  was  decided  upon,  some  numbers  by  Chopin,  by  that  time 
a  safe  "modern,"  Henselt  for  propaganda,  and  her  own  variations. 
The  audience,  which  filled  the  hall  of  the  Musi\verein,  shone  with 
distinction.  It  seemed  that  every  important  person  in  Vienna  was 
there.  Clara's  "triumph"  was  complete  (she  uses  the  word  in  her 
diary)  over  the  connoisseurs  and  the  ignorant  alike;  she  had  to 
repeat  two  pieces,  and  was  recalled  twelve  times.  The  father  actually 
wept  with  joy.  Clara,  more  moderate  about  such  matters,  wrote  to 
Robert:  "Yesterday  was  the  long-expected  test — the  day  which  was 
to  decide  my  fate.  I  could  not  describe  my  success  to  you.  Fischof 
tells  me  that  he  has  written  you  about  it.  I  cannot  describe  it 
properly."  At  a  second  concert,  on  December  21,  she  included  a 
fugue  of  Bach,  which  was  actually  encored,  a  thing  absolutely 
unheard  of  in  Vienna.  Wieck  wrote  delightedly  to  his  wife:  "Clara 
is  the  theme  of  all  Vienna.  She  has  won  every  heart,  even  at  court. 
The  papers  no  longer  write  notices;  they  have  become  emotional, 
and  weave  laurel  wreaths." 

With  her  third  concert  scheduled  for  January  7,  Clara  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  gave  stolen  time  to  one  at  Leipzig  who  must  be  as  lonely 
as  she: 

How  can  I  better  celebrate  Christmas  Eve  than  by  talking  to  you  ? 
I  was  sad  today;  there  is  no  Christmas  tree  to  dazzle  my  eyes.  Where 
are  you  just  at  this  moment?  Are  you  very  happy?  Yes,  you  are — 
for  the  tree  of  love  flames  brightly  for  you!  One  thought  has  held 
me  today :  how  will  things  be  with  us  three  years  from  now  ?  Perhaps 
you  have  been  thinking  the  same  thing?  I  should  have  liked,  dear 
Robert,  to  have  made  you  some  little  remembrance  for  Christmas, 
but  do  I  not  use  my  time  better  when  I  write  to  you? 

Robert  sat  thinking  similar  thoughts  of  Clara  on  New  Year's  Eve. 
It  was  "past  11  o'clock"  when  he  wrote: 

I  have  been  sitting  here  for  an  hour.  At  first  I  wanted  to  devote 
the  whole  evening  to  writing  to  you,  but  I  have  not  the  words. 
Now  sit  down  beside  me,  put  your  arm  around  me,  and  let  us  look 
into  each  other's  eyes — silent,  happy. 

There  are  two  people  in  the  world,  and  they  love  one  another. 
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The  last  quarter  is  striking. 

Far  away,  they  are  singing  a  chorale.  Do  you  know  who  these 
two  are,  who  love  one  another?  How  happy  we  are!  Clara,  let  us 
kneel  down!  Stay  close  to  me,  my  Clara;  let  our  last  word  together 
be  addressed  to  the  Highest. 

The  first;  Morning,  1838 
What  a  heavenly  morning!  All  the  bells  are  ringing,  the  whole 
sky  is  golden  blue  and  clear.  Your  letter  is  before  me. 
Here  is  my  first  kiss,  dearest  o£  my  heart! 

This  holiday  interlude  was  after  all  brief  and  furtive  for  Clara. 
She  had  to  play  before  the  Emperor  and  Empress  on  the  day  before 
Christmas.  She  must  prepare  for  her  third  public  concert  on 
January  7,  for  which  she  announced  a  work  entirely  unheard  of 
at  a  public  concert  in  Vienna — Beethoven's  Appassionata  Sonata. 
Delight  mixed  with  doubt  among  a  circle  of  amateur  Beethovians 
who  had  long  been  playing  the  sonatas  at  each  other's  houses  for 
want  of  any  other  way  to  hear  them!  Once  done,  it  seemed  an 
obvious  rather  than  a  daring  innovation.  The  concert  was  imme- 
diately sold  out.  The  Appassionata  with  its  sweeping  emotional 
power,  its  vivid  songful  romance,  must  have  been  an  experience 
both  awakening  and  refreshing  for  a  public  accustomed  to  the  cold 
brilliance  of  operatic  fantasias,  their  silly  tunes  buried  in  ornamen- 
tation. Clara  was  praised  on  every  side  for  this  introduction  long 
overdue,  and  Grillparzer,  the  admired  Viennese  poet,  contributed 
a  verse  to  the  Wiener  Zeitschrift:  "Clara  Wieck  and  Beethoven," 
telling  how  an  ingenuous  girl  opened  with  her  "white  fingers"  a 
rich  treasure  which  a  "great  magician"  had  left  locked  in  oblivion. 

Another  boldness  which  smacked  of  Wieck  the  campaigner  was 
the  announcement  of  music  by  both  Liszt  and  Thalberg  at  her 
fourth  concert.  The  rivals  would  be  ostensibly  honored  as  com- 
posers, while  the  public  notion  would  be  shattered  that  their  music 
held  some  miraculous  protective  charm  of  insuperable  difficulty. 
Clara  handled  the  showpieces  with  ease,  and  Wieck  rubbed  his 
hands  behind  stage  as  she  was  given  thirteen  recalls.  The  series — 
she  gave  six — met  with  a  chorus  of  critical  praise  in  which  the  voice 
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of  the  pontifical  Hanslick — a  purring  voice  this  time — was  promi- 
nent: "A  half -opened  rose,  with  all  the  charm  of  the  bud  and  the 
fragrance  of  the  developed  flower!  No  wonder  child,  yet  still  a 
child,  and  already  a  wonder.  It  was  another,  new  aspect  of  virtuosity, 
which,  having  presented  itself  in  Thalberg  in  the  guise  of  an  amiable 
Pelham,  now  appeared  in  Clara  Wieck  as  girlish  innocence  and 
poetry." 

Clara  played  twice  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Court  Theatre  and  before 
the  Empress,  with  the  same  results.  "I  do  not  understand  it,"  she 
wrote  home.  "I  know  that  I  play  well,  but  I  do  not  know  why  I 
excite  such  enthusiasm."  The  triumphant  father  knew  why;  he 
knew  too  that  his  purse  was  heavier  by  many  florins,  and  that  the 
mark  of  royal  approval  might  be  expected  to  bear  fruit  in  an 
honorary  titled  appointment.  Wieck,  it  is  safe  to  suppose,  pulled  a 
few  wires.  There  were  obstacles,  as  he  learned  from  one  of  the 
ministers  of  state,  because  the  candidate  for  favor  was  "a  foreigner, 
a  protestant,  and  too  young."  When  the  matter  was  laid  before  the 
Emperor,  he  said:  "Well,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  Clara,  and  if  she 
really  desires  it,  I  will  make  an  exception."  Clara  accordingly 
became  "Chamber  Virtuoso"  to  the  Emperor,  alongside  such  notables 
as  Thalberg  and  Paganini.  The  title  brought  no  salary,  but  it  was 
a  passport  to  high  places.  An  aspect  Wieck  had  not  anticipated  was 
that  it  resulted  in  a  flood  of  demands  for  charity  concerts,  some  of 
which  were  hard  to  refuse.  "We  must  leave,"  wrote  Wieck  on 
March  17;  "at  this  rate,  Clara  will  only  lose  money." 

Clara  was  very  little  interested  in  the  decoration,  other  than  to 
be  pleased  at  the  satisfaction  it  brought  to  her  father.  What  did 
move  her  was  the  dedication  to  her,  in  its  first  publication,  of 
Schubert's  Duo  in  C,  for  piano,  four  hands.  The  original  manuscript 
was  presented  to  her  and  was  forthwith  dispatched  to  the  step- 
mother in  Leipzig  for  safe-keeping.  Schumann,  setting  no  foot  in 
that  house,  sent  for  and  eagerly  examined  it,  declaring  at  once  (and 
posterity  has  supported  his  opinion)  that  this  music  was  of  orches- 
tral proportions  and  must  have  been  so  conceived. 

The  departure  of  Clara  and  her  father  from  Vienna  was  delayed 


into  April,  fortunately  in  that  it  enabled  them  to  meet  and  hear  at 
last  a  pianist  both  had  been  extremely  curious  to  know.  Franz 
Liszt  arrived  in  town  on  April  n,  nine  days  before  the  Wiecks' 
departure.  A  visit  from  the  virtuoso  of  twenty-seven  was  an  event, 
for  the  city  which  possessed  Thalberg  had  never  heard  Thalberg's 
rival  since  his  boyhood.  Liszt,  leaving  his  Comtesse  d'Agoult  at 
Lake  Como,  had  journeyed  hither  for  two  concerts,  the  first  for 
the  benefit  of  Hungarian  flood  sufferers.  He  had  listened  to  the 
praises  of  Clara  from  his  friend  Chopin,  and  expressed  a  lively  curi- 
osity to  see  and  hear  her,  would  even  undertake,  despite  his  "disin- 
clination for  travel,"  a  pilgrimage  of  reasonable  length  for  the 
purpose.  On  the  day  of  his  arrival  the  Wiecks  received  Liszt's  card, 
and  Liszt  behind  it.  The  piano  was  at  once  put  to  work.  Then  and 
on  ensuing  days  Liszt  played  to  Clara,  Clara  to  Liszt.  If  they  paused, 
it  was  to  discuss  what  they  had  played,  to  compare  opinions.  Clara 
and  her  father  were  charmed  by  Liszt's  courtesy,  dazzled  by  his 
playing.  "We  have  heard  Liszt,"  wrote  Wieck  in  the  diary  on  the 
second  day.  "He  can  be  compared  with  no  other  player,  for  he  is 
unique.  He  startles  and  astonishes,  and  is  a  very  amiable  artist.  His 
appearance  at  the  piano  is  indescribable — he  is  original — forgets  him- 
self at  the  instrument."  But  Wieck  could  not  fail  to  note  his  ex- 
travagance: "He  sets  no  limits  to  his  passion  and  not  infrequently 
does  violence  to  one's  sense  of  beauty  by  torturing  the  melodies  and 
by  too  frequent  use  of  the  pedal." 

On  the  following  day  Liszt  trotted  out  his  battle  horse  number 
one  at  the  time:  Weber's  Concertstuc\.  The  two  sober-minded 
Saxons  sat  dumbfounded  as  the  Hungarian  firebrand  broke  three  of 
the  bass  strings  of  the  Conrad  Graf  piano,  and  finished  the  piece 
quite  unruffled.  "How  can  it  be  described?  The  loss  of  tone  in  the 
bass  did  not  seem  to  bother  him  in  the  least — he  must  be  used  to  it. 
His  movements  are  part  of  him,  and  of  his  playing.  He  draws  the 
hearer  into  himself — one  is  absorbed  in  him." 

"I  played  a  galop  as  a  duet  with  him,"  wrote  Wieck  in  the  diary 
on  the  following  day;  "he  played  Clara's  Soirees  from  note,  and  how 
he  played  them!"  In  turn,  Clara  played  to  him — she  chose  his  own 
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Pacini  Fantasia,  the  Variations  of  Henselt,  and  Schumann's  Carna- 
val.  The  last  two  pieces  were  strange  to  him.  Henselt  he  fixed  with 
an  epigram:  "une  mediocrite  distinguee"  but  quickly  made  up  for 
this  little  difference  of  opinion  and  at  the  same  time  quite  won 
Clara's  heart  by  raptures  over  Schumann.  "I  played  him  your 
Carnaval"  she  wrote  the  composer  himself,  "which  quite  enchanted 
him.  'There  is  a  mind,'  he  said.  'That  is  one  of  the  greatest  works  I 
know.'  You  can  imagine  my  delight!" 

The  first  of  Liszt's  concerts  took  place  on  April  18.  Weber's 
C oncer tstiic\  was  followed  by  a  parade  of  his  own  show  pieces. 
Wieck  had  already  written:  "Where  are  pianos  to  be  had  which 
can  respond  to  half  what  he  can  do,  or  wants  to  do?"  Where  indeed? 
Three  pianos  stood  on  the  stage  at  his  concert — an  Erard  and  two 
Grafs.  The  Erard  succumbed  at  once  under  the  sweeping  runs  and 
majestic  chords  of  the  Concertstuc\.  Liszt  took  his  place  at  the  next 
to  play  his  Puritani  Fantasia,  and  at  the  third  for  his  Mephisto  Waltz 
and  an  Etude  which  he  had  to  repeat.  At  the  end,  all  three  had 
broken  strings — "all  three  beaten  to  bits,"  wrote  Wieck  in  the 
diary.  There  was  a  real  furore,  and  even  the  judicious  Wieck  wrote 
to  his  wife  next  day  in  a  white  heat  over  it.  "It  was  the  most 
remarkable  concert  of  our  lives.  The  power  of  apprehension  of  this 
Liszt  really  approaches  the  incredible!"  In  concluding,  his  caution 
returned :  "It  will  not  be  without  influence  on  Clara,  and  that  Clara 
does  not  copy  his  many  follies  and  eccentricities,  of  that  an  old 
schoolmaster  will  take  care."  Liszt  asked  Clara  to  appear  with  him 
at  his  second  concert,  but  the  Wiecks  were  off  for  a  week  at  Graz 
where  she  was  to  play.  Liszt,  giving  a  series  of  noonday  seances, 
played,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  two  sonatas  of  Beethoven.  He  had 
been  listening  to  Clara's  views  and  profited,  as  Hanslick  put  it,  "by 
the  enthusiasm  for  Beethoven's  sonatas  which  she  had  created." 

Returning  from  the  mountains,  the  father  and  daughter  rested  for 
two  days  on  their  journey  homeward,  met  Thalberg,  who  was  affable, 
and  listened  to  him  play.  Clara  was  for  the  moment  "frightened" 
by  Thalberg's  unbelievable  control,  his  balance  and  polish.  Similarly, 
Clara  had  suffered  a  reaction  of  feeling  at  Graz  after  her  excitement 
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over  Liszt.  "My  playing  seems  to  me  so  dull  now,"  she  wrote  to 
Robert  after  her  concert  there.  "I  do  not  know  why,  but  I  have 
almost  lost  the  desire  to  travel  any  farther.  Since  I  have  heard  and 
seen  Liszt's  bravura  I  feel  like  a  schoolgirl." 

Her  experiences  had  already  faded  in  vividness  and  impressiveness 
as  she  reflected  on  them  through  the  leisurely  hours  of  the  long 
coach  ride  to  Leipzig.  Thalberg's  neatly  turned  roulades  seemed 
pointless  after  all,  Liszt's  thunders  unnecessary,  his  seraphic  attitude 
in  a  cantilena  passage  insincere,  the  incessant  Parade >stuc\e  of 
both  of  them  an  abject  capitulation  to  a  stupid  fashion.  She  had 
sensed  at  times  in  Liszt's  playing  and  in  his  conversation  a  deep, 
miraculous  understanding  which  stirred  and  awed  her.  But  presently 
he  would  spoil  it  all  by  putting  on  an  exalted  air  which  embarrassed 
her  for  him.  She  smiled  as  Wieck  echoed  her  thoughts  in  one  of 
his  sharp  sayings :  "Liszt  played  with  inspired  affectation,  and  Thal- 
berg  with  inspired  vacuity."  Clara  had  nothing  of  the  sleek  show- 
manship of  her  "rivals";  she  had  not  their  degree  of  technical  glaze* 
She  thought  of  other,  more  engrossing  qualities  in  her  art  which 
her  father  and  her  Robert  had  taught  her  to  feel.  These  two  men 
were  at  swords'  points  in  other  respects,  and  Clara  was  cruelly  torn 
as  each  demanded  her  loyalty.  There  was  one  grain  of  comfort 
for  her :  the  two  stood  firmly  together  in  their  musical  beliefs 
(Robert,  for  instance,  would  have  entirely  concurred  with,  Wieck 
on  Liszt  and  Thalberg) .  Music  kept  the  old  alignment,  with  Robert, 
Clara  and  her  father,  der  alte  Schulmeister,  side  by  side  in  the  fore- 
front of  battle. 
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Problems  of  Adjustment 


It  is  time  to  retrace  the  months  of  the  Vienna  sojourn,  and  to  di- 
vulge the  tenser,  inner  drama  which  pulled  at  Clara's  heart  as  day 
by  day  she  fulfilled  her  destiny  as  virtuoso.  The  grudging  permission 
Schumann  had  wrung  out  of  Wieck  for  correspondence  while  Clara 
was  traveling  was  of  no  use  to  the  lovers.  Neither  of  them  would 
have  considered  for  a  moment  the  idea  of  allowing  their  letters  to 
pass  under  that  cold  and  hostile  eye.  They  preferred  to  evade  him 
altogether,  and  succeeded  in  doing  so.  He  had  lively  suspicions, 
kept  a  continual  watch,  but  the  ingenuity  of  the  opponent  was  too 
much  for  him.  The  elaborate  precautions  taken  to  keep  him  off  the 
scent  could  hardly  have  occurred  to  the  simple-hearted  Clara,  or 
to  Robert,  who  was  never  a  master  of  guile.  They  point,  rather,  to 
the  expert  hand  of  Clara's  Nanny,  who  journeyed  with  her  to  Vienna, 
and  attended  busily  to  the  delivery  of  secret  letters.  Robert  was 
carefully  instructed  to  have  his  letters  addressed  by  another  hand, 
to  send  them,  never  directly,  but  to  the  house  of  an  acquaintance, 
or  to  Poste  restante  at  a  stated  time,  and  with  only  cryptic  initials 
for  identification.  Wieck  kept  up  a  constant  vigil,  seldom  allowed 
Clara  out  of  his  sight  by  day,  and,  wary  of  giving  her  opportunities 
at  night,  forbade  her  to  lock  her  door.  To  avert  suspicion  she  would 
write  standing  by  a  chest  of  drawers,  or  she  would  slip  again  and 
again  into  the  next  room  to  dip  her  pen  in  the  inkstand  she  dared 
not  remove  from  its  accustomed  place.  She  would  keep  one  eye  alert, 
while  Nanny,  wrapped  in  her  cloak,  waited  in  the  dark  entry  to 
tiptoe  out  to  the  post  box. 

It  was  a  time  of  difficult  adjustment  between  Clara  and  Robert. 
There  were  vital  questions  to  straighten  out.  If  they  must  face  their 
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future  in  defiance  of  Wieck,  they  must  first  make  sure  of  their  own 
ground.  How  should  two  artists  decide  on  the  joint  living  condi- 
tions which  would  allow  each  to  pursue  his  own  career?  What  in- 
come would  be  necessary  to  make  this  possible,  and  what  could 
they  reasonably  expect  to  have? 

Robert  and  Clara  had  to  resort  to  letters  furtively  written,  often 
with  long  waits  for  the  answer,  letters  written,  on  Clara's  part,  not 
when  she  chose,  but  when  she  could,  and  that  was  likely  to  be  late 
at  night,  at  a  time  of  fatigue  and  depression.  These  two  had  still 
much  to  learn  each  about  the  other.  They  had  never  directly  com- 
muned as  lovers  save  in  a  few  hasty  words,  as  they  met  at  night 
in  some  all-too-public  trysting  place  in  Leipzig.  Their  long  friend- 
ship had  been  one  of  adult  and  child,  where  they  talked  of  music 
in  a  vein  of  gay  camaraderie,  where  the  probing  intimacies  of 
avowed  lovers  yet  had  no  place.  She  had  now  to  learn  of  Schumann's 
hopes,  fears,  affections,  which  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  him 
to  reveal  to  a  child.  He  had  to  learn  of  Clara's  reaction  to  real  stress 
and  parental  persecution,  her  deeper  emotional  nature,  her  way  of 
meeting  the  new  responsibilities  of  her  allegiance.  The  two,  kept 
apart,  groped  toward  this  inter-knowledge,  but  they  groped  blindly, 
suffered  pangs  of  misunderstanding.  They  found  accord  at  last,  even 
by  letter,  because  the  all-important  fact  of  their  love  dominated  their 
existence,  and  demanded  that  every  little  contradiction  and  annoy- 
ance be  brought  into  subjection.  "I  am  conscious  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  steadfast  love,"  wrote  Clara  from  Prague.  "Rely  on  me, 
as  I  do  on  you — then  no  obstacle  can  be  too  great  for  us."  The  under- 
standing which,  talking  freely,  hand  in  hand,  they  would  have 
reached  in  an  hour,  came  to  them  over  months  through  the  laborious 
change  of  letters. 

In  the  third  week  of  her  travels  Clara  had  had  no  word  from 
Leipzig,  while  her  father  impressed  upon  her  that  her  attention 
and  energies  must  be  bent  upon  the  coming  debut.  A  maiden  of 
her  age,  with  her  solemn  obligations  to  her  art  and  to  him,  must 
have  no  thoughts  of  marriage  or  a  suitor,  least  of  all  the  one  she 
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had  been  silly  enough  to  encourage.  He  could  only  stand  in  her 
way,  and  ruin  all  that  her  father  had,  with  all  that  was  in  him,  done 
for  her.  Wieck's  dark  description  of  the  constrictions  of  poverty, 
spoiling  the  happiness  of  her  married  life  and  ruining  her  career, 
at  last  had  an  effect  upon  her  confidence  and  courage.  He  took 
advantage  of  her  affectionate  nature,  appealed  to  her  love  for  him, 
and  pictured  his  own  distress  if  she  should  persist  in  such  a 
"blunder."  He  told  her  that  he  had  written  a  letter  to  Schumann, 
and  that  Schumann  apparently  either  would  not  or  could  not  reply. 

Clara  asked  Robert  why  he  had  not  answered  her  father,  and 
also  wrote:  "It  disturbs  me  to  see  how  unhappy  Father  is  when  he 
thinks  of  losing  me.  I  feel  my  obligation  to  him,  and  yet  my  love 
for  you  is  unending!  He  thinks  I  should  try  to  forget  you.  Forget? 
The  word  makes  me  shudder.  He  does  not  know  the  strength  of 
a  loving  heart." 

Robert  read  a  wavering  Clara  into  the  first  of  these  lines,  was  of- 
fended, and  took  it  upon  himself  to  chide  her.  She  must  not  allow 
her  father  to  undermine  her  resolution.  As  for  the  old  man's  letter, 
a  single  quotation  from  it  would  be  quite  enough  to  set  her 
straight  about  what  was  to  be  expected  from  him.  "If  I  should  give 
my  daughter  in  marriage  to  someone  else,  my  reason  would  be  to 
keep  her  from  you."  Was  any  answer  possible  to  that  sort  of  mad- 
ness? He  rebuked  her  gently  for  being  a  child,  a  lovable  child  to 
be  sure,  but  still  a  child  in  her  unquestioning  submission.  She  must 
step  forward  boldly  to  make  the  decisions  of  a  prospective  wife, 
and  put  despairing  moods  behind  her,  or  else  give  up  her  lover, 
now,  and  return  his  ring  in  exchange  for  hers.  "But  if  you  are  happy 
in  my  love,  allow  it  to  fill  your  heart,  consider  well  my  faults,  decide 
whether  you  will  be  content  with  the  little  I  can  offer  you,  even  if 
pearls  and  diamonds  are  not  included — and  be,  as  you  were,  my 
own  true  Clara!"  He  concludes:  "Keep  this  thought  in  your  heart — 
doubt  is  the  beginning  of  faithlessness — belief  is  already  half  of 
possession." 

Clara's  answer  showed  her  readiness  to  take  her  destiny  in  her 
own  hands.  It  also  revealed  to  Robert  that  the  eighteen-year-old 
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girl,  who  could  defy  her  father  if  need  be,  had  also  too  much  pride 
and  character  to  become  the  childishly  obedient  wife. 

I  almost  believe  that  you  want  to  give  me  a  taste  in  advance  of 
the  husband's  mastery  [she  wrote  from  Prague  on  the  evening  of 
November  12].  Very  good;  I  think  we  shall  come  to  an  understand- 
ing. As  to  being  married,  that  is  something  to  be  thought  about. 
Suppose  that  a  diamond  should  appear  which  so  blinded  me  that  I 
at  once  forgot  Eusebius,  Florestan,  and  the  rest,  and  you  were  finally 
to  read  in  the  paper  "Engagement  of  Fraulein  Clara  Wieck  to  Herr 
von  Rope-of-Pearls,  or  Diamond  Tiara."  But  seriously,  am  I  a  little 
child,  who  will  suffer  itself  to  be  led  to  the  altar  as  if  to  school  ?  No, 
Robert!  When  you  call  me  a  child,  that  sounds  so  dear,  but  when 
you  think  of  me  as  a  child,  then  I  stand  up  and  say :  "You  are  mis- 
taken!" Trust  me  wholly.  Did  not  I  write  to  you  before,  "Necessity 
breaks  iron"  ?  If  it  comes  to  an  extremity,  I  will  seek  peace  in  your 
arms.  Now  then — what  did  I  mean  to  say?  I  mean  the  ring.  What! 
You  would  like  to  give  it  back  to  me  ?  Hm,  that  must  be  considered, 
but  I  will  think  it  over.  You  smile?  I  do  too — the  moon  is  just 
peeping  in  to  bring  a  "fair  greeting."  Now,  dear  Robert,  let  us 
leave  everything  as  it  was  before.  And  from  now  on  you  will  call 
me  your  true  Clara,  and  never  anything  else. 

Clara  may  have  thought  that  she  had  patched  up  their  little  differ- 
ence by  these  teasing  words.  She  opened  a  fresh  and  wider  breach 
by  an  added  taunt:  "You  rely  on  the  ring!  Good  heavens,  that  is 
but  an  external  bond.  Had  not  Ernestine  too  a  ring  from  you  and, 
what  is  of  more  importance,  your  promise  ?  And  yet  you  have  torn 
that  bond  asunder.  The  ring  is  of  no  consequence.  .  .  ." 

Robert  was  touched  in  too  sensitive  a  spot  to  turn  this  off  lightly. 
He  defended  himself  stoutly  on  the  subject  of  Ernestine.  That  affair 
was  honorably  concluded,  and  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  It  was 
not  enough  to  Robert  that  the  practical  daughter  of  Wieck  rejoiced 
in  a  love  so  certain  that  she  could  speak  casually  of  "external" 
symbols.  She  was  now  to  learn  that  to  him  the  symbol  was  by  its 
power  of  sanctification  even  more  important  than  what  it  stood  for. 
"And  now  you  think  so  little  of  my  ring!"  he  answered  sadly. 
"Since  yesterday  I  have  cared  no  more  for  yours,  and  no  longer 
wear  it."  And  then  his  fancy  took  a  dark,  almost  frightening  turn, 
as  it  often  did  in  his  moments  of  great  dejection.  "I  dreamt  that  I 
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was  walking  by  a  deep  pool,  and  an  impulse  seized  me  and  I  threw 
the  ring  into  it — then  I  was  filled  with  a  passionate  longing  to 
throw  myself  after  it." 

The  fissure  was  further  widened  when  Clara  wrote  about  the 
necessity  for  a  sufficient  income;  she  could  not  reconcile  herself  to 
the  thought  of  "burying  her  art  under  a  load  of  domestic  cares." 
Robert  answered:  "Your  father's  spirit  stood  behind  you  and  dic- 
tated that;  but  you  have  written  it;  and  you  are  right  to  think  of 
your  external  happiness."  Whereupon  the  composer  Schumann  gives 
as  explicit  an  accounting  as  he  can  upon  his  financial  prospects: 

Unless  a  gift  falls  from  the  skies,  I  know  no  way  to  increase  my 
income  in  a  short  time,  as  much  as  I  should  like  to,  for  your  sake. 
You  know  that  my  work  is  mental,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon, 
as  other  work  can,  for  regular  returns.  My  capital  is  nothing  aston- 
ishing, but  it  is  such  that  many  a  girl,  even  many  a  pretty  and 
good  one,  might  give  me  her  hand  on  it  and  say,  "We  shall  have  to 
do  some  contriving,  but  you  shall  find  me  a  good  housekeeper," 
etc.  etc. 

In  an  installment  of  this  letter  on  the  next  day  he  reflected  anew 
upon  their  problem. 

That  one  can  harass  oneself  over  the  few  hundred  pieces  of  silver 
a  year  which  are  lacking  to  us!  But  truly,  we  must  have  them.  You 
know  what  I  have,  I  need  only  half  for  myself.  If  the  other  half  is 
not  enough  for  you,  you  will  be  able  to  earn  some  more.  It  can  be 
managed  easily  enough  with  thought,  and  you  shall  hear  what  I 
have  worked  out.  I  should  prefer  to  keep  my  present  independent 
position  for  a  time,  have  a  nice  house  not  far  from  the  town — you 
with  me — work — and  live  happily  and  quietly  with  you.  Of  course 
you  would  devote  yourself  to  your  great  art,  as  always,  but  less  for 
the  sake  of  the  public  and  the  profit,  than  for  the  sake  of  the  special 
few,  and  on  account  of  our  happiness.  All  this,  if  you  wish  it  so.  A 
life  of  this  sort  requires  no  great  expenditure.  I  could  paint  it  all 
to  you  in  still  brighter  colors,  so  that  you  would  fall  on  my  heart 
and  say,  "Yes,  Robert,  let  us  live  like  that."  So,  if  you  love  me,  you 
must  imagine  how  it  shall  be. 

If  she  wished  to  conquer  new  worlds,  they  could  leave  their  house 
"standing  empty"  for  three  months  (he  could  well  employ  himself, 
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having  friends  and  connections  in  many  parts,  provided  the  editing 
at  Leipzig,  a  real  source  of  income,  was  not  allowed  to  lapse).  She 
would  come  back  to  the  house — 

our  house — which,  alas!  is  still  non-existent — richly  laden  with  treas- 
ure. Now  let  us  suppose  that  this  kind  of  life  no  longer  suits  us, 
what  would  you  answer  if  I  spoke  to  you  like  this  some  morning: 
"Dear  wife,  unknown  to  you,  I  have  composed  several  excellent 
symphonies  and  other  important  works,  and  my  head  is  also  brim- 
ming with  plans  for  a  tour;  as  you  too  seem  to  have  a  fancy  for 
crowns  and  laurels,  how  would  it  be  if  we  were  to  pack  up  our 
diamonds  and  go  off  to  Paris  to  settle  there?"  You  would  answer: 
"Now,  that's  a  good  idea,"  or  "Just  listen!"  or  "As  you  prefer,"  or 
"No,  let  us  stay  here,  I  like  it  so  much."  And  then  I  should  return 
quietly  to  my  desk,  and  go  on  with  my  editing. 

Oh,  beautiful  pictures,  may  no  one  shatter  you!  If  only  I  could 
lie  for  once  happily  on  your  breast.  All  these  troubled  nights,  sleep- 
less on  account  of  you,  and  all  this  tearless  grief — a  merciful  God 
must  repay  some  day.  Let  me  rest  for  a  minute  now. 

In  truth,  I  have  reckoned  without  my  host,  i.e.,  without  your  father. 
But  only  you  can  do  anything  with  him,  I  can  do  nothing  at 
present 

The  capriciousness  of  this  long  letter  (of  November  28),  leaping 
between  affectionate  dream  structures  and  hurt  reproach,  is  quite 
characteristic  of  Robert.  He  becomes  despondent  over  their  separa- 
tion, and  he  does  not  conceal  his  feelings:  "I  am  far  from  satisfied 
with  my  life  for  the  last  few  weeks;  the  separation  from  you,  the 
pain  of  so  many  slights,  often  weigh  down  my  spirit,  and  then  I 
can  do  nothing — then  I  brood  for  hours,  look  at  your  picture,  which 
hangs  before  me,  and  wonder  how  it  will  all  end.  Send  me  often  a 
few  words  to  support  me."  The  falling  out  with  Clara  had  scattered 
his  musical  images  and  left  him  in  blank  inaction.  Insinuations 
about  his  earning  capacity,  reflection  upon  the  lack  of  saleability 
of  his  music  had  touched  his  pride,  which  turned  in  contempt  from 
the  profitable  compositions,  tailored  to  the  popular  taste,  which  he 
must  review  in  the  Zeitschrift: 

It  often  irritates  me  to  have  to  write  about  such  trifling,  bad  com- 
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positions — I  become  like  a  diamond  which  is  never  used  except 
for  cutting  common  glass.  Do  not  call  me  vain  because  of  this 
comparison — several  symphonies  lie  dormant  in  me,  and  I  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  them.  Speak  to  me  therefore  with  affection 
often — that  I  may  keep  my  strength  and  self-confidence.  I  might 
perhaps  do  more  work  for  the  sake  of  money,  but  the  work  would 
become  on  that  account  superficial  and  mediocre;  the  power  of 
creating  has  its  definite  bounds;  one  cannot  always  draw  on  one's 
best  powers,  or  they  would  fail  one  altogether. 

Clara,  it  hurts  so  much  to  think  that  we  must  live  through  our 
most  beautiful,  blossoming  youth  apart  from  each  other.  On  all 
sides  people  speak  of  your  lovely  character,  they  praise  you,  and 
yet  I  cannot  speak  to  you,  hear  you,  rejoice  in  your  spirit,  and  you, 
too,  gain  nothing  from  me,  except  perhaps  a  few  memories,  which 
are  precious  to  you — the  first  unforgettable  evening  when  we  met 
again  in  September— and  painful  things  too,  and  the  ring,  which  no 
longer  makes  you  happy,  as  you  wrote  in  your  last  letter  on  that 
hateful  last  page — though  it  is  true  that  the  first  contradicts  it!  One 
would  hardly  believe  that  they  could  both  come  from  the  same  girl. 
You  are  so  passionate  and  so  reasonable,  so  distrustful  and  so  good, 
you  love  so  ardently,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  can  make  one  so 
angry;  in  short,  you  are  like  a  certain  Tuesday  evening  with  its 
moonlight,  its  tears  of  joy,  its  surrender.  In  truth  when  you  wear 
the  marriage  cap  you  can  turn  the  arrow  round  and  round  in  my 
heart  if  you  wish — I  will  not  flinch  then.  [The  end  of  the  letter 
puts  rancor  behind.]  I  kiss  you  in  heartfelt  love.  Adieu  my  Fidelio, 
and  as  Leonore  was  faithful  to  her  Florestan,  be  faithful  to 

Your  Robert 

This  disturbing  letter  reached  Clara  when  she  had  first  arrived 
in  Vienna,  was  assorting  her  impressions  and  gathering  her  forces 
for  what  she  must  do.  She  found  time  to  answer  on  December  6: 

How  great  was  my  joy  on  receiving  your  letter,  but  my  sorrow 
was  as  great  on  reading  the  first  page.  Could  you  so  wound  me, 
draw  from  me  such  bitter  tears  ?  Is  it  Robert  who  so  misunderstood 
me,  who  read  hard  meanings  into  my  words — have  I  deserved  this  ? 
Yes,  I  know  that  many  beautiful  and  perhaps  as  good  girls  as  I  are 
at  your  disposal,  and  better  housewives  than  any  artist  is  likely  to 
be — yes,  I  know  it,  but  it  is  not  kind  of  you  to  speak  of  such  a 
thought  to  me,  to  me  who  live  but  for  you  and  in  you.  You  think 
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that  I  hold  unattainable  wishes?  I  wish  but  two  things — your  love 
and  your  happiness. 

How  could  I  be  at  peace  if  I  knew  that  you  were  burdened  with 
cares  on  my  account  ?  Could  I  harbor  the  base  desire  that  you  should 
turn  your  genius  into  labor  so  that  I  might  indulge  my  pleasure  ?  No, 
my  thoughts  are  not  so  base;  perhaps  you  will  learn  to  know  me 
better,  later.  My  thoughts  can  picture  no  greater  happiness  than  to 
continue  living  for  art,  but  quietly,  so  that  we  may  enjoy  many 
pleasant  hours  together  in  it.  So  we  agree  again,  entirely,  and  I  fall 
on  your  heart  and  say:  "Yes,  Robert,  let  us  live  like  this!"  Do  you 
think  that  I  too  cannot  love  passionately?  Oh,  yes!  I  too  can  be 
passionate,  but  passion  ceases  when  our  hearts  are  full  of  care. 
Then  you  would  indeed  feel  yourself  brought  down  to  earth.  I  see 
that  much  is  required  for  a  simple  life — but  do  not  doubt  on  this 
account  that  everything  will  be  all  right.  I  have  steadfast  faith,  your 
ring  says  to  me  daily:  "Believe,  love  and  hope." 

Later  she  felt  compelled  to  disillusion  him  on  one  point : 

I  was  much  amused  at  the  place  in  your  letter  where  you  write, 
"And  so  we  will  come  back  to  our  house,  laden  with  treasure." 
Good  heavens,  what  are  you  thinking  of?  Treasures  are  no  longer 
to  be  had  by  instrumental  art.  How  much  one  has  to  do  in  order 
to  bring  a  few  thalers  from  a  town.  When  you  are  sitting  with 
Poppe  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  or  going  home,  I  poor  thing 
am  arriving  at  a  party,  where  I  have  to  play  to  people  for  a  few 
pretty  words  or  a  cup  of  warm  water,  and  get  home,  dead  tired, 
at  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  drink  a  draught  of  water,  lie  down,  and 
think,  "Is  an  artist  much  better  off  than  a  beggar?"  And  yet  art  is 
a  fine  gift.  What  indeed  is  finer  than  to  clothe  one's  feelings  in  tones, 
what  a  comfort  in  time  of  trouble,  what  a  pleasure,  what  an  ex- 
quisite pleasure,  to  give  happy  hours  to  so  many  people  by  its  means! 
And  how  exalted  is  the  thought  that  one  has  devoted  one's  life  to 
art!  That  is  what  I  have  done,  and  I  could  lie  down  today  happy 
and  contented  in  that  knowledge.  Yes,  I  am  happy,  but  shall  be 
perfectly  so  only  when  I  can  fling  myself  on  your  heart  and  say, 
"Now  I  am  yours  forever — I  and  my  art." 

As  usual,  Wieck's  attempts  at  creating  dissension  were  given  a 
quietus  in  the  end,  if  not  without  bleeding  of  hearts.  His  less 
corrosive  thoughts  were  more  quickly  disposed  of.  He  bothered  his 
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daughter  until  she  wrote:  "But  now  for  another  question,  only  do 
not  be  angry  with  me,  dear  Robert.  Why  do  you  always  avoid  men- 
tioning me  in  your  paper?"  And  Robert  answered:  "I  always  dislike 
writing  your  name  in  the  paper,  and  when  I  do  I  should  always  like 
to  add  after  it:  'She  is  my  beloved,  about  whom  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said,  for  she  is  none  of  your  concern.' "  Clara  not  only  accepted 
the  gentle  rejoinder,  she  took  delight  in  using  the  same  phrase,  in 
imagination,  to  the  Viennese  who  expressed  entire  ignorance  of 
Schumann  and  asked  stupid  questions  about  him.  "He  is  a  person 
who  does  not  concern  you  at  all,  who  stands  so  far  above  you  that 
you  are  incapable  of  understanding  him!" 

As  Christmas  approached,  the  two  could  write  again  without 
complaint  or  retort.  They  had  resolved  their  differences,  with  the 
result  that  Robert  was  calm  again  in  the  confident  possession  of 
Clara,  Clara  content  to  let  the  busy  events  of  the  capital  fill  her 
life  and  her  letters  to  him.  Their  restored  peacefulness  can  be  put 
down  as  the  steadfastness  of  "Leonore"  in  her  resistance  to  the  in- 
sinuations of  Wieck.  Robert  must  have  admired  and  respected  his 
fiancee  of  eighteen  for  her  intelligent,  womanly  grasp  of  her  new 
problems,  for  her  imperviousness  at  last  to  her  father's  carping. 
When  she  listened  to  him  it  was  rather  from  a  fine  sense  of  duty 
and  affection  than  from  any  weakness  of  will.  The  distant  lover  once 
tried  her  mettle  by  writing: 

What  would  you  do  if  your  father  discovered  our  correspondence  ? 
Give  me  a  definite  answer.  Do  not  let  him  frighten  you  with  talk 
about  disinheritance  and  the  like.  He  cannot  deprive  you  of  your 
heart.  Then,  too,  you  have  a  mother.  If  at  any  time  he  drives  you 
to  an  extremity,  there  is  your  natural  refuge.  What  I  ask  from  you 
now  is  this — if  he  finds  us  out,  will  you  still  go  on  writing  to  me? 

She  did  not  answer  at  once.  But  Wieck,  a  little  while  later,  forced 
her  to  make  that  very  decision.  He  had  refrained  from  discussing 
Schumann  with  her  in  the  holidays  because  her  public  debut  was 
impending.  He  did  not  dare  to  risk  upsetting  her.  But  he  made  the 
mistake  of  unburdening  his  feelings  to  Nanny,  and  Nanny  went 
promptly  to  her  mistress  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  would  never 
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have  occurred  to  that  faithful  soul  not  to  report  every  latest  skirmish 
on  the  enemy's  front.  "If  Clara  marries  Schumann,"  Wieck  had 
said,  "I  would  say  upon  my  deathbed  that  she  is  not  worthy  to  be 
called  my  daughter."  She  wrote  to  Robert  late  at  night: 

I  am  quite  beside  myself  when  I  hear  the  voice  of  my  father  raging 
in  the  night,  when  his  curses  rouse  me  from  sleep,  and  when  I  hear 
them  aimed  at  my  dearest.  I  am  no  longer  so  fond  of  my  father,  ah 
God!  I  can  no  longer  be  so  wholeheartedly  affectionate,  and  yet 
I  should  so  much  like  to  be.  That  is  my  highest  wish — perhaps  that 
too  may  be  fulfilled,  and  then  we  shall  love  each  other  untroubled. 
To  your  question  whether  I  will  allow  myself  to  be  frightened  again 
by  my  father,  my  answer  is — "No,  never  again!" 

Robert's  heart  was  so  overflowing  at  Clara's  letters  that  he 
matched  her  filial  love  with  a  capacity  for  forgiveness  which  only 
his  infinitely  sweet  and  gentle  nature  could  have  shown.  He  ad- 
mitted the  pain  which  he  had  suffered  when  her  father  had  answered 
his  affection  and  esteem  with  deadening  contempt. 

A  man  tends  to  think  of  himself  what  others  think  of  him.  After 
the  way  your  father  has  treated  me  I  must  ask  myself — "Are  you 
really  so  bad,  are  you  so  base  that  you  can  be  treated  this  way?" 
I  have  always  been  accustomed  to  overcome  difficulties  easily; 
happiness  and  love  have  always  surrounded  me;  just  because  I  have 
been  spoiled  by  having  things  made  easy  for  me,  now  I  can  scarcely 
bear  to  be  repulsed,  offended,  slandered.  I  once  read  of  such  things 
in  novels,  but  I  thought  myself  too  good  even  to  become  the  hero  of 
a  family  drama  in  the  style  of  Kotzebue.  If  I  had  ever  done  your 
father  any  harm,  then  he  would  have  cause  to  hate  me;  but  I  fail  to 
understand  why  he  should  abuse  me  for  no  reason,  and,  as  you 
yourself  say,  hate  me.  But  my  turn  will  come  some  day.  And  then 
you  will  see  how  much  I  love  him  and  you.  For  I  must  whisper  in 
your  ear  that  I  love  and  respect  your  father  for  his  many  great  and 
noble  traits;  besides  yourself,  no  one  could  venerate  him  as  I  do. 
It  is  a  special,  innate  attachment,  a  submission  which  I  feel  toward 
all  energetic  characters.  And  my  pain  is  doubled  when  he  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  me.  Well,  perhaps  peace  will  come  now  at  last, 
and  he  will  say  to  us — "take  one  another." 

Schumann  had  sat  helpless  and  miserable  before  his  writing  table 
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while  his  spirit  was  at  discord  with  Clara's.  The  David sbundler- 
tanze,  his  latest  set  of  piano  pieces,  would  not  progress,  and  when 
Clara  delayed  in  "deciphering"  the  sketches  he  sent  her,  he  was 
offended.  When  the  two  made  their  peace  at  the  turn  of  the  new 
year,  music  came  flooding,  as  fast  as  he  could  put  notes  on  paper. 
The  Davidsbiindlertanze  and  Fantasiestuc\e  were  finished  early  in 
January.  "There  are  many  bridal  thoughts  in  the  dances,"  he  wrote 
to  Clara,  "which  were  suggested  by  the  most  delightful  excitement 
that  I  can  remember.  I  shall  explain  them  all  to  you  some  day." 
Then,  on  proudly  sending  a  special  copy  in  silver  print — "Favor 
them  a  little,  do  you  hear?  They  are  my  particular  property.  But 
my  Clara  will  find  out  soon  enough  all  that  is  in  them,  for  they  are 
dedicated  to  her,  and  more  especially  than  any  of  my  other  things. 
The  whole  story  is  a  Wedding  Eve  [Polterabend],  and  now  you 
can  imagine  it  all  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  If  ever  I  was  happy 
at  the  piano,  it  was  when  I  was  composing  these."  Clara  was  indeed 
the  main  source  of  his  elation  and  his  music.  "There  is  still  much 
within  me,"  he  wrote  her.  "If  you  remain  true  to  me,  everything 
will  come  out,  if  not,  it  will  remain  where  it  is."  Clara,  puzzled 
a  little  by  the  Fantasiestuc\e,  "reveled"  in  them  on  the  second  day, 
picked  out  Fabel,  Grillen  and  Warum  as  her  favorites,  and  proudly 
played  the  suite  together  with  the  G  minor  Sonata  to  Fischof,  and 
a  group  of  "connoisseurs."  She  advised  him  to  modify  the  finale  of 
the  sonata,  advice  which  he  acted  upon.  "It  would  be  better  to 
simplify  it,  for  it  is  really  too  difficult,"  she  wrote.  "I  understand 
it  of  course,  and  play  it  as  well  as  I  can,  but  people  in  general,  the 
public,  even  the  connoisseurs  for  whom  one  really  writes,  do  not 
understand  it.  You  do  not  mind  my  saying  this,  do  you?  It  pains 
me  when  people  fail  to  understand  you." 

Robert  thought  of  string  quartets,  but  before  he  could  tear  him- 
self from  his  piano,  a  new  set  of  little  pieces  occurred  to  him  and 
came  to  quick  fruition.  He  wrote  her  in  March: 

I  have  found  that  the  imagination  is  released  when  I  am  full  of 
expectation  and  longing.  It  has  been  so  in  the  last  few  days  as  I 
have  been  awaiting  your  letter,  and  meanwhile  composing  a  whole 
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book  full  of  things — wondrous,  or  wild,  or  solemn.  You  will  open 
your  eyes  when  you  play  it.  Sometimes  I  am  fairly  brimming  with 
pure  music.  I  must  tell  you  what  I  have  composed.  Perhaps  it  is  an 
echo  of  the  words  you  once  wrote  to  me — that  I  often  seemed  to  you 
like  a  child.  At  any  rate,  it  became  a  real  inspiration,  and  the  result 
is  a  set  of  thirty  quaint  little  things ;  I  have  chosen  twelve  and  called 
them  Kinder scenen. 

I  am  very  fond  of  them  [was  his  later  comment],  and  make  a 
great  impression  when  I  play  them — especially  upon  myself. 

He  also  worked  at  a  revision  of  the  Fantasia,  and  hard  upon  this 
he  had  more  news  for  her  on  April  13 : 

The  music  which  is  in  me  now,  and  the  beautiful  melody!  To 
think  that  since  my  last  letter  I  have  produced  a  whole  new  sheaf 
of  things.  Kreisleriana,  I  shall  call  them;  you  and  the  thought  of 
you  play  the  principal  part,  and  I  shall  dedicate  them  to  you,  you 
and  no  other.  You  will  smile  so  sweedy  when  you  find  yourself  in 
them.  Music  comes  to  me  now  in  such  wonderfully  interwoven 
shapes  in  spite  of  its  simplicity;  it  is  the  eloquence  of  the  heart  itself, 
and  so  affects  those  who  hear  it. 

Self-praise  was  rare  in  Schumann.  He  usually  held  his  belief  in 
his  music,  and  would  defend  it  against  slighting  remarks.  The  words 
above  were  the  exuberance  of  fresh  creation,  slipping  into  his  letter 
from  a  pen  still  wet  from  the  act  of  notation.  There  was  just  a 
shadow  here  of  self-justification,  a  bid  for  quiet  consideration  by 
the  young  pianist-sweetheart  who  was  being  dazzled  for  the  mo- 
ment by  new  Viennese  experiences,  excited  by  the  presence  of  a  half 
dozen  virtuosos,  each  trying  to  capture  the  public  by  outdoing  the 
rest.  The  musical  point  of  view  which  surrounded  her  could  have 
made  no  sense  of  the  flood  of  music  Robert  was  pouring  into  her 
lap  in  such  profusion.  Clara  the  performing  virtuoso  was  puzzled 
by  it,  but  another  Clara  whom  Vienna  could  not  change  grasped, 
dimly  and  gropingly  at  first,  the  significance  of  a  new,  rare  and 
delicate  poetry  of  the  piano.  It  required  her  faith  in  him  to  bolster 
her  belief  in  the  ultimate  importance  of  the  set  after  set  of  fleeting, 
fragmentary  pieces.  The  casual,  untutored  listeners  simply  missed 
their  point,  while  the  "connoisseurs"  were  hardly  stirred  to  a  lively 
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interest.  Even  bold,  illustrious  men  like  Liszt  or  Mendelssohn 
condescended  to  them,  for  all  their  kind  words;  it  could  not  have 
been  otherwise  from  two  who  aimed  at  the  very  heart  of  popular 
response,  and  made  their  mark  every  time.  Meanwhile,  Robert 
composed  musical  fancies  which  he  gave  such  names  as  "Whims" 
or  "Why?"  Capricious,  winsome,  they  were  miniature  mirrors  of 
Robert  himself,  to  be  understood  by  those  who  knew  and  loved  him. 
As  for  those  who  did  not  know  him,  the  world  at  large,  what  was 
to  be  expected  of  them?  The  common-sense  Clara  was  skeptical, 
and  her  doubts  were  borne  out  by  the  puzzled  expression  on  most 
faces  when  she  played  his  newer  pieces  at  small  gatherings.  Robert 
perceived  a  hesitancy  in  her  letters;  he  knew  that  she  did  not  even 
yet  fully  understand  his  nature  and  intent  as  artist.  He  tried  to  lay 
himself  before  her,  for  nothing  was  more  important  than  that  she 
should  know  him  fully: 

Now  look  at  your  old  Robert — is  he  not  the  same  idle  joker,  the 
teller  of  ghost  stories  and  horrors?  But  I  can  also  be  very  serious — 
often  for  days  at  a  time,  and  that  must  bother  you.  My  mind  is  at 
work,  musical  thoughts  are  shaping  into  compositions.  I  am  affected 
by  all  that  goes  on  in  the  world — politics,  literature,  people;  I  ponder 
it  all  in  my  own  way,  and  somehow  it  comes  to  light  in  the  form  of 
music.  And  so  many  of  my  compositions  are  sometimes  hard  to 
understand,  because  they  have  remote  causes,  and  sometimes  they 
are  striking  because  extraordinary  happenings  take  hold  of  me,  and 
must  have  their  outlet  in  music.  The  reason  so  few  of  the  newer 
compositions  satisfy  me  is  that,  aside  from  their  construction,  they 
spring  from  no  genuine  impulse,  and  consequently  emerge  as  in- 
ferior lyrical  effusions.  The  best  of  these  does  not  reach  what  is  the 
point  of  departure  in  my  music.  Theirs  may  be  a  flower,  but  mine 
is  a  poem  of  the  spirit;  theirs  has  a  crudity  of  feeling,  mine  is  the 
expression  of  poetical  consciousness.  I  am  not  aware  of  these  matters 
while  I  am  composing — they  occur  to  me  afterward.  You  who  are 
so  high  up  on  the  ladder  will  understand  what  I  mean.  I  cannot 
really  speak  of  these  things,  and  on  music  especially  one  becomes 
quite  incoherent,  though  I  think  much  about  it.  In  short,  you  will 
sometimes  find  me  very  solemn,  and  won't  know  what  to  make  of 
me.  And  then  you  must  not  watch  me  too  much  while  I  am  com- 
posing; that  would  reduce  me  to  desperation.  And  I  on  my  part 
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promise  very  seldom  to  listen  at  your  door.  All  this  should  result 
for  us  in  a  life  full  of  poetry  and  flowering,  and  we  will  play  and 
poetize  together  like  angels,  bringing  delight  to  mankind. 

But  I  confess  that  it  would  greatly  please  me  if  I  could  succeed  for 
once  in  writing  something  which,  played  by  you,  would  make  the 
public  really  lose  their  heads.  We  composers  are  after  all  a  vain  lot, 
even  when  we  have  no  cause  to  be. 

He  had  to  remain  wistful  of  the  fame  others  had  been  reaping. 
Liszt,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin — their  names  were  coming  to  be  men- 
tioned everywhere — their  music  played.  Robert  felt  his  musical 
power,  and  was  downcast  to  find  that  others  did  not,  and  gave  him 
little  of  their  attention.  He  urged  Clara  to  play  his  newest  music 
to  Liszt,  in  the  hope  that  Liszt  might  play  it  far  and  wide.  But  his 
longing  for  recognition  could  not  change  his  style.  His  music  con- 
tinued a  sort  of  fragrant  efflorescence  of  personal  mood,  a  musical 
distillation  of  a  nature  timid  and  unassuming.  It  had  not  a  measure 
of  frank  bravura;  nothing  to  arrest  the  casual  passer-by. 

There  were  two  who  caught  its  rare  quality.  Clara  lived  with 
each  new  score,  tried  to  lose  herself  in  it;  Wieck  stood  watchfully 
by,  and  both  missed  no  chance  to  make  it  known  to  the  discerning 
on  their  travels.  Wieck,  for  all  his  sour  and  glum  attitude  toward 
Schumann  as  son-in-law,  continued  to  praise  him  as  a  composer; 
he  had  encouraged  Clara  to  play  Carnaval,  which  he  particularly 
admired,  to  a  large  group  in  Dresden.  Again  in  Vienna  the 
Kunst\enner  were  gathered  together,  and  the  little  company  of  musi- 
cal performers  went  through  their  engaging  paces  of  dancing  and 
dreaming.  Most  of  the  listeners  were  impermeable,  some  were 
intrigued,  few  were  excited.  As  father  and  daughter  discussed  after- 
ward the  success  of  their  propaganda,  Wieck  expanded  into  one  of 
his  tempering  moods,  and  Clara  would  not  believe,  in  spite  of  all 
his  past  tirades,  that  he  could  be  quite  implacable  as  to  the  personal 
side  of  the  composer  he  was  praising.  She  seized  upon  signs  of 
relenting  in  him,  and  reminded  him  of  the  old  friendship  between 
the  two — the  mutual  affection  on  which  it  had  been  built.  Very 
well,  said  Wieck,  he  had  no  objection.  He  was  ready,  on  their 
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return,  to  accept  Schumann's  visits  to  the  house  once  more — on  the 
old  basis  of  musical  friends.  Clara,  taking  heart,  pressed  him  with 
her  absolute  intention  of  marrying  this  "excellent  composer,"  sooner 
or  later,  and  Wieck  tempered  again.  He  would  never  consent  to 
their  living  in  Leipzig  as  man  and  wife.  They  would  be  humiliated, 
he  gave  as  his  reason,  by  the  prosperity  of  their  friends  Mendelssohn 
and  David.  Elsewhere?  Well,  Vienna,  perhaps.  Clara  remembered 
his  changeability,  and  decided  to  catch  a  written  commitment  from 
him  while  the  wind  blew  so  fair.  She  brought  forth  the  diary,  and 
put  a  pen  in  his  hand.  Wieck  put  down  what  might  be  construed 
into  an  assent,  heavily  hedged  with  negatives.  He  wrote  that  he 
would  "never  consent  to  Leipzig";  also  that  "Schumann  can 
philosophize,  wax  enthusiastic,  idealize  as  much  as  he  likes;  it 
remains  settled  that  Clara  can  never  remain  in  poverty  and  obscurity 
— but  must  have  over  2000  thalers  a  year  to  spend." 

Clara,  overlooking  the  hard  conditions,  began  at  once  to  develop 
the  theme  of  Vienna  which  her  father  had  given  her,  and  wrote  to 
Robert  about  it.  She  could  not  earn  anything  in  Leipzig  anyway; 
she  could  earn  much  more  in  Vienna,  where  she  was  already  known 
and  liked.  Robert  could  sell  his  periodical  to  a  Vienna  publisher; 
he  was  already  becoming  known,  and  his  compositions  would  have 
far  superior  performances.  Robert  took  to  the  idea  at  once.  What 
did  he  care  where  he  lived,  so  long  as  he  took  his  art  and  his  Clara 
with  him.  He  was  loath  to  leave  his  own  "Saxon  soil,"  and  those 
who  were  dear  to  him,  but  this  could  be  done.  He  could  not  help 
being  suspicious.  What  was  the  old  man  driving  at?  Was  he  trying 
to  get  him  out  of  Leipzig  to  be  rid  of  him?  If  he  were  to  give  his 
promise  he  must  have  a  very  definite  promise  in  return,  and  no 
slippery  evasions.  As  for  being  accepted  temporarily  on  the  old  basis 
as  "friend  of  the  house,"  that  he  could  not  consent  to,  for  it  would 
put  him  in  an  obviously  false  position,  inconsistent  with  the  "future 
son  of  the  house."  Schumann's  suspicions  about  Wieck's  motives 
were  well  founded.  He  should  never  have  considered  so  unwise  a 
change  as  a  move  to  Vienna,  and  did  so  only  because,  like  Clara, 
he  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  listening  to  Wieck  on  practical 
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decisions  of  this  kind.  He  was  anxious  to  do  what  Clara  wished,  and 
Clara,  in  her  turn,  was  still  reluctant  to  believe  that  there  was  no 
remnant  of  good  faith  left  in  her  father. 

Dr.  Reuter,  intermediary  of  the  two,  and  often  their  letter  carrier 
in  the  months  to  come,  wrote  of  Schumann :  "He  flings  himself  with 
his  whole  strength  into  sad  thoughts  as  well  as  into  happy  ones." 
The  doctor  spoke  from  experience;  he  had  to  put  up  with  plenty 
of  Robert's  elations  and  despondencies.  A  long  letter,  or  rather  a 
chain  of  letters  in  almost  daily  installments  from  April  14  to  May  9, 
awaited  Clara  at  Dresden,  the  one  reliable  address  of  her  return  from 
Vienna  to  Leipzig.  The  tone  of  all  was  frenzied,  revealing  to  Clara 
that  her  lover  had  had  no  peace  of  soul  for  nearly  a  month.  His 
mood,  changing  abruptly  and  many  times,  was  always  in  an  ex- 
tremity. The  letters  as  she  read  them  all  at  once  rallied,  delighted, 
and  disturbed  her  in  turn.  She  had  still  much  to  learn  about  her 
erratic  fiance.  Robert  began  by  scolding  her  for  listening  to  the 
interminable  contrivances  for  delay  by  which  her  father  was  keeping 
them  in  suspense. 

Clara,  there  are  some  important  matters  to  be  worked  out.  It  is 
this  way:  your  father  has  made  me  angry  again  with  his  grumbles 
and  objections.  I  am  beginning  to  think  he  is  a  Philistine,  who  is 
quite  dried  up  by  his  material  thoughts  and  interests,  has  become 
quite  unfeeling,  looks  upon  young  love  as  some  kind  of  child's 
disease,  like  the  measles,  something  to  be  gotten  through,  if  one 
survives.  A  hatred  toward  him  often  rises  in  me,  so  deep  a  hatred 
that  it  looks  strange  beside  my  love  for  his  daughter.  Having 
broken  so  many  promises  in  the  past,  he  can  be  well  counted  on  to 
do  it  again.  I  expect  nothing  from  him.  We  must  act  for  ourselves. 
In  truth  we  are  not  getting  anywhere,  and  it  is  beginning  to  look  as 
though  I  shall  never  have  a  wife  if  it  depends  upon  him. 

So  listen,  my  Clara :  if  you  give  me  your  favorable  answer  I  shall 
go  at  once  to  Vienna.  Since  I  made  up  my  mind,  the  beauty  of  your 
plan  has  grown  upon  me,  and  the  ground  is  burning  under  my 
feet.  But  there  is  one  important  question  on  which  you  must  give 
me  your  assurance.  Can  you  make  up  your  mind  to  set  an  approxi- 
mate date  for  our  union,  with  or  without  your  father's  consent?  I 
think  if  we  decide  upon  the  Easter  of  1840,  two  years  from  now,  you 
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will  have  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  a  daughter,  and  will  be  entirely 
justified  in  taking  the  forcible  step.  We  shall  be  of  age  then;  you 
will  have  complied  with  your  father's  request  to  wait  for  two  years. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  testing  our  steadfastness  and  endurance, 
for  I  will  never  give  you  up.  So  give  me  your  hand  on  it. 

The  presence  of  Clara  and  her  father  in  Leipzig  (they  arrived 
on  May  13)  threw  Robert  once  more  into  the  same  unhappy 
state  of  mind  as  when,  in  1836,  he  knew  Clara  to  be  near,  but  could 
not  see  her.  He  avoided  company,  paced  the  streets  unhappily.  He 
was  angry  when  the  Wiecks  gave  at  their  house  musical  evenings 
which  naturally  excluded  himself,  while  all  his  friends  trooped  in. 
He  stood  one  night,  across  the  street,  gazing  at  the  house  in  self- 
pity,  as  a  storm  broke  over  his  head.  It  suited  his  rebellious  mood 
to  stand  his  ground  and  welcome  the  drenching  torrents. 

So,  with  unhappy  brooding,  came  Robert's  decision  to  leave  the 
Leipzig  that  had  become  unbearable,  and  try  his  fortunes  in  Vienna. 
Both  he  and  Clara,  who  certainly  should  have  learned  their  lesson, 
still  looked  to  Wieck's  judgment;  they  had  done  so  for  too  many 
years  to  expect  from  him  downright  misdirection  on  a  matter  of 
such  importance.  Wieck  was  far  too  practical  really  to  believe  that 
Schumann  could  make  any  headway  alone  in  that  city.  His  condi- 
tional consent,  extracted  by  Clara,  was  probably  nothing  more  than 
a  play  for  time.  He  figured  that  Schumann  would  not  be  so  fool- 
hardy as  to  forego  for  no  more  valid  reason  than  this  obstructing 
whim  the  strong  position  he  had  won  through  years  in  Leipzig, 
largely  by  the  periodical  which  as  editor-in-chief  he  had  gradually 
built  into  an  organ  both  influential  and  profitable.  Schumann  was 
the  last  sort  of  person  to  make  his  way  quickly  in  a  strange  environ- 
ment, even  if  Vienna,  a  city  of  cliques,  had  been  riper  for  the  spread 
of  the  New  Romantic  gospel  than  it  was  at  that  time.  When,  in 
October,  Wieck  learned  that  Schumann  had  actually  departed  for 
Vienna,  he  was  disconcerted  and  angry.  Clara  was  summoned  into 
the  presence  and  brutally  told,  as  if  it  had  never  been  said  before, 
as  if  there  had  been  no  such  thing  as  promises,  that  she  had  better 
put  Schumann  out  of  her  life.  Under  no  circumstances  would  he 
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give  his  consent  to  their  marriage,  now  or  ever.  What  did  Schu- 
mann expect  to  accomplish  in  Vienna?  He,  Wieck,  would  prevent 
the  establishment  of  the  Zeitung.  He  would  write  to  everyone  he 
knew  and  warn  them  against  him. 

Nothing  will  develop  a  sense  of  self-reliance  in  a  young  person 
more  quickly  than  a  sudden  knowledge  of  unsoundness  in  the  pa- 
rental protection.  Wieck,  giving  Clara  bad  faith  in  return  for  her 
loyalty,  was  solving  her  dilemma  for  her  by  relinquishing  her  to 
Schumann.  She  wrote  to  Robert  at  Prague,  telling  him  of  the 
betrayal,  with  a  new  note  of  pride  and  independence  which  moved 
him  more  than  his  anger  over  Wieck.  He  answered : 

I  had  to  smile  when  I  read  in  your  letter  about  your  parent's 
promises  to  you  if  you  should  give  me  up.  You  would  lead  the 
"happiest  life";  you  would  be  taken  about  the  town,  dressed  in 
pretty  clothes,  and  given  oranges  to  eat.  That  is  what  they  call  a 
happy  life. 

I  had  thought  it  all  out  so  beautifully.  I  believed  that  your  father 
would  appreciate  from  this  step  of  mine  how  much  in  earnest  I  am 
about  assuring  our  future.  I  had  supposed  he  would  allow  things  to 
move  along  peacefully,  and  that  if  I  got  a  position  here,  he  would 
give  you  to  me  in  good  faith.  But  now  he  has  brought  to  bear  the 
most  deadly  and  hostile  weapons.  Once  more  I  have  nothing  else  to 
say  but  that  you  must  leave  him  at  once.  A  little  girl,  without 
means  or  guile,  should  never  have  been  treated  so — least  of  all  you, 
whose  nobility  of  character  I  can  find  no  words  to  express.  That  he 
who  loves  you  should  respect  you  so  little  as  deliberately  to  wound 
you,  destroy  you  in  the  flower  of  your  youth  for  all  the  world  to 
see — we  have  endured  this  too  long.  It  will  not  be  possible  for  you  to 
belong  to  both  of  us.  You  must  give  up  one :  him  or  me. 

Farewell,  act,  act — 

Unchangeably 

Your  Robert 
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*3 

Clara  Faces  the  World  Alone.  i8^8-i8^g 


L  he  behavior  of  Friedrich  Wieck  took  on  a  change  for  the  worse 
at  about  this  time.  What  sympathy  his  case  can  command  is  for- 
feited as  the  mistaken  but  devoted  father  is  transformed  into  the 
unrelenting  opponent.  We  have  the  unpretty  spectacle  of  a  man 
goaded  by  frustration  into  a  vengeful  schemer,  acting  not  only 
against  his  daughter's  marriage,  but  against  her  artistic  career  as 
well.  A  quick-blooded  parent  in  a  passing  paroxysm  can  show 
cruelty  against  his  child.  Wieck  was  cruel  at  long  range,  bending 
his  ingenuity  to  injure  the  best  interests  of  his  own  trusting  and 
unalterably  affectionate  Clara. 

Robert  and  Clara,  still  inclined  to  look  to  the  good  will  and  wis- 
dom of  their  once  adviser,  were  now  to  learn  that  they  had  venom 
and  intrigue  to  deal  with.  He  put  mean  and  petty  humiliations  on 
Clara.  He  dismissed  as  of  the  enemy's  ranks  her  devoted  Nanny. 
Suspecting,  and  rightly,  that  Dr.  Reuter  was  the  agent  and  letter- 
carrier  between  the  lovers,  he  made  his  wife  descend  upon  Clara 
after  a  visit  of  this  gentleman,  and  try  forcibly  to  search  her  pockets 
for  a  letter.  When  Ernst  Becker  came  from  Freiberg  to  visit  the 
Wiecks,  Schumann  felt  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  that  good  soul 
who  had  done  so  much  in  their  cause.  If  Wieck  should  get  an 
inkling  of  his  past  actions  as  mediator,  anything  short  of  murder 
might  fall  on  his  benevolent  head.  Fortunately  there  was  no  dis- 
covery. Wieck,  looking  about  for  an  ally  in  his  campaign,  wrote 
hopefully  to  Ernestine  von  Fricken.  All  that  he  got  in  reply  was  this 
galling  message:  "How  is  my  good  Clara?  I  have  read  much  about 
her  in  the  newspapers,  which,  as  you  may  be  sure,  has  brought 
pleasure  to  me  and  my  parents.  Clara  will  never  be  happy  without 
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Schumann.  She  told  me  so,  for  she  loves  him  beyond  words."  Wieck 
noted  with  chagrin  that  Clara's  fast-growing  reputation  would 
increase  her  income,  and  deprive  him  in  the  end  of  his  principal 
argument  about  marriage  in  "poverty."  He  exacted  that  she  give 
over  her  entire  savings  from  the  concerts  of  seven  years  to  her 
brothers.  If  she  persisted  in  leaving  his  household,  she  must  redeem 
her  own  belongings  and  pianos  by  the  payment  of  iooo  thalers  out 
of  her  future  earnings.  The  result  of  these  persecutions  was  a  new 
and  self-sufficient  Clara  who  no  longer  hesitated  openly  to  oppose 
her  father  when  she  believed  him  unjust.  She  wrote  to  Robert: 
"When  the  time  comes  rely  on  me!  I  shall  follow  you  to  Vienna. 
The  parting  from  Father  will  be  hard.  I  shall  encounter  many 
difficulties,  but  love  will  give  me  strength  for  everything.  God  in 
heaven  will  pardon  me — it  is  only  love!" 

Robert  needed  this  bulwark  of  encouragement,  for  Vienna  soon 
proved  a  very  disheartening  place.  Coming  upon  agreeable  people, 
and  some  superior  musical  performances,  he  wrote  hopefully  to 
Clara.  He  soon  learned  that  the  city  was  barren  ground  for  the 
labors  of  a  Davidite.  Schumann  could  rally  congenial  spirits  to  his 
cause;  he  was  helpless  against  small  factions  and  a  bulk  of  indiffer- 
ence. A  Mendelssohn  could  have  made  real  headway,  for  he  could 
draw  a  crowd  of  admirers  about  him,  organize  choral  and  orchestral 
forces,  produce  music  of  irresistible  appeal.  Schumann  had  only  his 
own  music  and  his  periodical.  As  for  his  music,  it  was  certainly  not 
the  sort  to  cry  its  own  virtues.  He  could  not  even  play  it  in  public, 
the  first  way  by  which  every  piano  composer  became  known,  and 
only  a  few  took  any  particular  notice  of  the  taciturn  musician  and 
his  collection  of  "peculiar"  piano  pieces.  The  Neue  Zeitschrift,  as 
he  found  on  investigation,  would  run  into  a  wing-clipping  censor- 
ship. Advance  tremors  of  political  unrest  had  brought  the  eye  of 
official  vigilance  upon  every  publication.  Robert  preferred  Leipzig, 
with  all  its  ugliness,  where  at  least  "the  mind  can  draw  a  free 
breath."  He  conferred  with  one  music  publisher  after  another.  No 
terms  were  forthcoming  for  the  Zeitschrift. 

Clara  showed  a  new  self-reliance  by  planning  independently  for 
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the  first  time  her  itinerary  for  the  season  of  1838-1839.  Her  thoughts 
had  long  dwelt  upon  London  and  Paris,  nor  would  she  listen  to 
Wieck's  talk  of  lesser  cities,  Munich  or  Amsterdam.  Both  had  in 
mind  that  the  larger  revenue  to  be  had  from  the  great  musical 
centers  would  bring  her  nearer  to  Robert.  Clara,  being  her  father's 
daughter,  would  not  budge  from  her  plan.  Wieck  laid  down  a 
threat :  "Either  you  will  give  up  Schumann,  or  we  will  stay  at  home 
for  the  whole  winter."  Clara  answered  evenly  that  she  would  not 
give  up  Schumann,  and  that  she  would  go  to  Paris.  Wieck  retorted 
that  Paris  was  impossible.  He  had  his  business  interests  at  Leipzig, 
which  he  could  not  leave  for  so  long.  If  she  went,  she  would  have 
to  go  alone.  She  answered  at  once:  "If  I  have  to,  I  will  go  alone." 
Wieck  knew  that  he  could  not  stop  her.  He  saw  one  last  possible 
way  of  preventing  the  match.  His  refusal  to  go  would  be  likely  to 
ruin  her  tour,  and  leave  her  as  financially  helpless  as  Schumann. 
He  figured  that  Clara  in  a  strange  city  without  a  father-manager  to 
attend  to  her  introductions,  her  engagements,  her  pianos,  her  living 
quarters,  her  business  arrangements,  a  thousand  other  small  matters 
of  which  she  had  had  absolutely  no  experience,  would  be  quite  lost. 
He  was  almost  right.  In  taking  this  stand,  he  was  forfeiting  his 
share  of  the  profits,  and,  what  was  the  very  marrow  of  life  to  him, 
the  joy  of  basking  in  each  of  her  latest  conquests.  He  would  not 
yield,  however  much  she  pleaded,  and  she  was  forced,  after  all,  to  go 
alone.  Deprived  of  her  manager,  deprived  of  her  beloved  Nanny, 
she  had  no  companion  but  a  Frenchwoman,  Wieck's  choice,  who 
was  an  entire  stranger  to  her. 

Paris  meant  long  and  weary  traveling.  It  was  territory  no  less  for- 
midable than  it  had  been  seven  years  before.  Now  what  was  she  to 
expect  without  her  tireless  mole  of  a  promoter?  A  young  girl, 
making  her  entrance  into  salons  without  an  attendant,  speaking  the 
language  haltingly,  lacking  any  spokesman  and  herself  compelled 
to  do  the  haggling  over  the  petty  details  of  concert  giving,  was  put 
in  a  humiliating  position  which  bred  neither  serious  attention  nor 
respect.  She  still  held  hopes  that  her  father  would  join  her  later,  that 
he  could  not  be  quite  so  inhuman  as  to  leave  her  to  flounder.  She  was 
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still  to  learn  how  far  his  inhumanity  could  go.  He  reasoned  to  him- 
self that  if  Schumann  did  not  checkmate  him  by  joining  Clara  in 
South  Germany,  she  would  fall  prey  to  the  shrewd  and  hard-headed 
folk  one  meets  in  business  dealings,  would  creep  home,  beaten,  and 
forced  to  accept  her  father  and  his  conditions.  What  he  failed  to  take 
into  account  was  that  if  the  obstinate  persistence  that  was  also  in 
Clara  should  somehow  see  her  through  this  ordeal,  she  might  come 
out  of  it  an  independent  and  self-sufficient  virtuoso,  with  no  reason 
to  be  dismayed  by  the  worst  threats  he  could  devise. 

She  made  ready  to  take  coach  for  Bavaria  on  January  8,  1839.  Her 
spirits  were  weighed  down  by  uncertainties,  and  by  the  sense  of  her 
father's  meanness.  As  she  packed  her  boxes  she  was  careful  to  put 
in  Robert's  new  Fantasiestuc\e  and  other  of  his  works.  Her  last 
words  were  for  him,  written  on  the  eve  of  her  departure:  "My 
heart  is  so  heavy  today;  tomorrow  I  set  out  all  alone  with  an  un- 
known person!  It  is  just  striking  eleven  o'clock,  I  am  dead  tired, 
and  I  shall  have  to  travel  for  three  nights.  Good,  good  night." 

And  so  she  set  out  for  Nuremberg,  her  first  stop,  unprotected,  on 
a  lone  quest  in  strange  parts — a  timid  German  Fraulein  of  nine- 
teen, with  more  than  a  grain  of  tenacity  to  carry  her  through. 

The  coach  plunged  through  a  snowstorm  so  heavy  that  the  road 
was  often  obliterated,  and  the  driver  had  to  make  his  way  across 
field  and  ditch.  So  Clara  wrote  to  her  Robert  in  Vienna,  also  that 
her  new  traveling  companion  made  her  shudder.  She  feared  to  write 
Robert's  name  on  the  letter,  for  she  could  not  be  sure  that  the  "horrid 
Frenchwoman"  did  not  bear  secret  instructions  from  Wieck  to  pry 
into  her  affairs.  At  Nuremberg  her  troubles  began.  She  had  little  idea 
how  to  go  about  making  appropriate  connections,  sending  out 
announcements  and  free  tickets,  arranging  for  a  piano.  The  one  she 
was  given  was  "so  harsh  toned  that  it  tore  one's  ear  to  pieces."  Snow 
turned  to  flood,  the  town  was  isolated,  and  her  concert  had  to  be 
postponed.  She  nevertheless  won  friends  for  herself  and  for  Schu- 
mann by  playing  his  Carnaval.  A  brief  stop  in  Ansbach  and  she 
went  on  to  Stuttgart,  where,  entirely  unknown,  she  encountered 
what  seemed  a  maze  of  perplexities. 
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For  the  first  time  the  full  consciousness  of  her  lonely  condition 
descended  upon  her.  She  had  had  no  word  from  home,  not  even 
from  Robert,  who,  as  it  happened,  was  addressing  all  of  his  letters 
to  Paris,  where  she  did  not  receive  them  until  weeks  later.  She 
wrote  him: 

As  usual  there  was  trouble  about  the  theatre  here:  they  said  I 
could  not  have  it.  Today  it  is  to  be  decided  if  I  shall  be  allowed  to 
play  at  court.  ...  I  do  not  know  what  to  think  of  Father!  Just 
think,  he  has  already  had  three  letters  from  me,  and  I  not  one;  all 
my  hopes  had  been  centered  in  Stuttgart.  If  he  leaves  me  like  this 
in  a  foreign  land,  without  news,  without  anything,  I  do  not  know 
what  I  shall  do,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  go  on  to 
Paris  alone!  My  situation  is  really  terrible!  If  no  letter  comes  from 
him,  I  shall  leave  soon,  and  shall  be  in  Paris  by  the  end  of  January. 
But  what  am  I  to  do  there  alone  ?  I  believe  he  does  not  write  because 
he  is  so  annoyed  that  I  had  the  courage  to  travel  alone.  And  I  must 
have  courage,  must  I  not,  my  Robert? 

A  letter  did  finally  come  from  her  father,  but  what  a  letter! 

It  only  made  me  cry  [she  wrote  to  Robert].  Think!  two  pages  of 
nothing  but  reproaches  that  I  do  nothing  right,  that  I  make  enemies 
on  every  side,  and  I  could  see  now  how  I  should  get  along  alone. 
He  was  not  coming  to  Paris.  I  had  always  been  wrong,  and  should 
have  seen  long  ago  that  you  and  I  are  not  suited  for  each  other,  etc. 
etc.;  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  all  this  has  hurt  me,  that  after  a 
fortnight's  absence,  Father  should  have  not  a  single  friendly  word 
for  me.  I  received  the  letter  just  as  I  was  dressed  to  go  to  court  and 
you  can  imagine  with  what  a  torn  heart  I  went. 

Now  the  guileless  maiden  pianist  was  to  learn  that  there  are 
those  in  the  world  who  can  mask  their  selfish  motives  with  a  pro- 
fuse affability,  and  an  air  of  generous  and  affectionate  regard.  She 
met  a  Dr.  Gustav  Schilling,  who  with  soft  words  soon  talked  her 
into  the  belief  that  his  one  concern  in  life  was  to  bring  her  troubles 
to  an  end  and  assure  the  future  of  Robert  Schumann,  right  there  in 
Stuttgart!  He  extracted  her  whole  story  from  her,  and,  hearing  of 
Schumann's  quandary  about  the  Zeitschrift,  told  her  of  the  period- 
ical which  he  edited,  and  expressed  his  willingness  to  take  Schumann 


with  him  as  partner.  Could  anything  be  more  kind?  A  solution, 
moreover,  of  all  their  troubles.  Why  worry  about  an  intractable 
Vienna  when  Stuttgart,  an  attractive  town  with  its  beautiful  sur- 
rounding mountains,  was  open  to  them?  "He  told  me  a  great  deal 
about  his  paper,"  she  wrote  delightedly  to  Robert,  "and  he  also  let 
fall  that  it  would  prevail  over  all  other  papers  (You  can  easily 
imagine  how  my  head  went  round  at  all  this) .  He  understood,  took 
both  my  hands — what  do  you  think  he  said  ?  He  said  that  he  could 
not  carry  the  editorship  alone  and  that  if  all  went  well  (which  is 
not  to  be  doubted,  as  the  greatest  authorities  are  working  at  it)  he 
would  take  you  as  partner,  or  some  such  thing  (I  couldn't  quite 
understand  him),  and  from  this  time  on  our  happiness  should  be 
his  responsibility.  The  salary  is  considerable,  a  salary  large  enough 
for  us! — He  is  so  generous-natured,  and  makes  a  point  of  speaking 
the  truth — I  like  that! — I  showed  him  our  letters — are  you  angry? 
He  says,  moreover,  that  if  we  come  here,  you  must  allow  him  to 
love  me."  (In  all  honor,  of  course;  he  had  a  wife.) 

Robert  was  thoroughly  alarmed  and  distressed  that  the  innocent 
Clara  could  walk  wide-eyed  and  trusting  into  such  dangers.  "Clar- 
chen,  Clarchen,  what  have  you  been  doing?"  he  wrote  in  a  long- 
delayed  answer.  "I  say  it  with  a  threatening  finger,  and  yet  you 
meant  it  so  well,  and  are  always  thinking  that  you  must  do  some- 
thing for  me,  and  do  so  much,  such  dear  and  hard  things.  Ah,  you 
are  a  dear  girl  and  once  more  you  have  so  touched  me  that  I  do  not 
know  what  I  would  not  do  for  you.  But  I  must  wake  you  out  of 
your  beautiful  dreams,  and  not  this  time  with  kisses,  but  by  gently 
pulling  a  lock  of  your  hair  till  you  wake."  Robert  knew  this  doctor 
of  music  to  be  "a  most  accomplished  windbag  and  flatterer,"  who 
would  have  liked  nothing  better  than  to  bolster  his  miserable, 
struggling  sheet  with  Schumann's  name.  Talk  of  a  "salary"  was 
absurd,  for  there  would  be  nothing  but  a  deficit  to  figure  from.  As 
for  this  gentleman's  intentions  toward  Clara  herself,  they  turned 
out  to  be  not  so  honorable  after  all. 

The  human  lottery  is  as  apt  to  toss  up  a  saint  as  a  rogue.  Clara  at 
Stuttgart  was  more  fortunate  in  a  second  acquaintance,  Henriette 
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Reichmann,  a  young  girl  who  wished  to  become  her  pupil,  and 
whom  Herr  Reichmann,  her  father,  persuaded  her  to  take  along  in 
this  capacity  to  Paris.  Henriette  became  a  firm  and  devoted  friend. 

Clara  was  not  unsuccessful  at  Stuttgart,  nor  at  Karlsruhe,  whence 
she  crossed  the  border  with  enough  accrued  funds  to  take  her  to 
Paris.  She  was  now  feeling  her  independence,  and  wrote  to  Robert 
in  elation:  "I  see  now  that  I  can  stand  alone  in  the  world  without 
my  father,  and  things  will  not  remain  as  they  are  much  longer. 
Soon,  soon  I  shall  be  with  you,  and  then  I  shall  know  no  sorrow, 
only  what  is  yours  shall  be  mine."  And  feeling  that  she  had  brought 
the  longed-for  consummation  appreciably  nearer,  she  signed  herself 
for  the  first  time — "Clara  Schumann — Oh,  name  of  exquisite  de- 
light!" Alas,  she  had  neglected  to  reckon  the  vast  difference  between 
an  amicably  disposed  Rhenish  town  and  the  great,  impersonal  cap- 
ital of  France. 

Arriving  in  Paris  on  February  6,  Clara  found  little  to  lean  on  in 
her  companions,  the  helpless  and  wondering  innocent  from  Stutt- 
gart, and  the  gloomily  silent  Frenchwoman,  who  seemed  to  be- 
grudge the  service  which,  as  a  native,  she  could  have  been  to  them 
in  getting  about  and  making  necessary  arrangements.  Clara  went  at 
once  to  the  quarters  of  the  family  List  on  the  rue  des  Martyrs,  there 
to  greet  her  beloved  friend  of  her  own  age,  Emilie.  She  had  known 
them  well  when  Emilie's  father  had  been  stationed  as  American 
consul  at  Leipzig.  She  at  once  found  another  friend  of  her  heart 
and  age — Pauline  Garcia,  whom  also  she  had  met  at  Leipzig  in  the 
spring  previous,  when  the  young  singer  was  on  a  concert  tour  with 
her  mother,  and  her  brother-in-law,  the  violinist  de  Beriot.  The  two 
then  became  inseparable  friends,  and  when  Clara  went  to  Dresden 
in  the  summer,  Pauline  went  too.  Clara  wrote  in  her  diary: 

"I  found  in  her  a  lovable,  unassuming  girl,  with  the  soul  of  a 
genuine  artist.  She  seems  to  be  an  exception  to  all  other  singers — 
she  takes  a  lively  interest  in  music.  She  has  a  great  capacity  for 
feeling,  and  in  this  respect  is  much  like  her  sister,  the  late  Malibran 
de  Beriot "  Clara  never  had  reason  to  change  her  opinion.  She  took 
an  apartment  in  the  same  house  as  Pauline — the  Hotel  Michadiere, 
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rue  Michadiere.  Emilie  was  a  constant  visitor  to  the  youthful 
feminine  menage.  One  of  Clara's  first  callers  was  Fechner,  the 
step-relative,  who  pulled  a  long  face  and  made  a  little  speech  in  a 
paternal  tone,  urging  her  with  dire  looks  to  return  to  Leipzig. 
Almost  on  his  heels  came  a  person  by  the  name  of  Probst,  an  ac- 
quaintance of  Wieck,  who  delivered  himself  of  a  speech  almost 
identical.  She  saw  at  once  that  her  father  had  been  at  work  again, 
and  refused  indignantly.  She  had  made  up  her  mind,  she  told  them, 
to  stay  in  Paris  through  the  summer,  possibly  to  visit  London  in  the 
spring,  to  give  lessons,  and  later  to  live  with  the  Lists. 

As  the  door  closed  upon  the  second  of  them,  her  confidence  slid 
away.  How  to  go  about  making  her  presence  known?  This  time 
the  influential  friends  of  her  previous  visit  were  not  here  to  help 
her.  Liszt  was  in  Italy,  Chopin  at  Marseilles  with  George  Sand, 
said  to  be  sick  unto  death  from  exposure  in  Majorca.  Paganini  was 
touring  elsewhere,  Schroeder-Devrient  plying  her  talents  in  opera 
houses  where  they  were  more  appreciated.  Clara  must  contrive 
to  attend  important  soirees,  to  be  seen,  noticed  and  heard  at  them. 
What  is  more,  she  must  act  quickly,  before  her  diminishing 
funds  should  evaporate  altogether.  Without  a  chaperon,  remem- 
bering the  former  aloofness  of  Parisian  houses,  she  could  not 
face  them.  She  bided  her  time,  and  took  up  the  unpleasant  prob- 
lem of  a  piano.  She  was  offered  instruments  promptly  by  the 
two  leading  firms  Erard  and  Pleyel.  Both  makes  were  equally  rigid 
in  action;  she  could  not  think  of  playing  publicly  on  either  of  them 
without  three  weeks'  practice.  And  she  did  not  know  how  to  accept 
the  offer  of  one  firm  without  offending  the  other.  At  length,  an 
Erard  was  installed  in  her  rooms.  "The  keys  are  almost  immovable," 
she  wrote.  She  was  soon  resigned  to  expecting  no  profits,  but  only 
her  maintenance,  and  prepared  to  live  quietly  with  her  young 
friends,  to  teach,  to  study  singing,  to  improve  her  French  and  to 
take  up  English  with  Emilie  List  in  anticipation  of  London.  She 
would  give  concerts  when  she  could  make  the  opportunity. 

It  was  not  until  three  weeks  after  her  arrival  that  she  was  able  to 
extricate  the  letters  Robert  had  written,  which  had  been  held  up  at 
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the  French  post  office.  These  letters  would  have  cheered  her  im- 
mensely on  her  German  travels.  She  now  had  them  all  at  once  to 
enjoy — a  sheaf  of  them,  and  she  took  them  to  her  heart.  Robert 
had  written  in  the  first  of  them: 

You,  a  gentle  girl,  are  going  for  my  sake  into  the  great  world, 
with  all  its  dangers.  It  is  the  greatest  thing  that  you  have  ever  done 
for  me.  And  now  that  you  have  done  it,  there  is  surely  no  further 
hindrance  in  our  way.  I  feel  myself  strengthened  through  and 
through.  You  are  a  wonderful  girl,  worthy  of  the  highest  esteem. 
When  I  wake  at  night,  and  the  wind  and  rain  are  beating  upon  my 
window-pane,  and  I  think  of  you  huddled  up  in  a  carriage,  with 
nothing  but  your  art,  so  entirely  alone  except  perhaps  that  in  your 
mind  you  are  sustained  by  beautiful  pictures  of  the  future,  then 
I  am  gently  moved,  and  wonder  how  I  have  deserved  such  love.  I 
myself,  as  I  have  said,  am  as  if  transformed.  People  must  see  it  in  my 
face.  Such  an  example  in  one's  betrothed  imparts  moral  strength. 
I  have  accomplished  in  the  last  few  days  what  would  usually  require 
weeks.  It  was  like  this  when  we  became  engaged,  in  August,  1837. 
Everything  pours  out  so  easily;  whatever  is  begun,  succeeds.  See! 
such  power  have  you  given  me,  my  Clara;  such  an  heroic  girl  must 
make  of  her  lover  something  of  a  hero  too.  If  only  I  could  follow 
you  invisibly  for  a  little  way  (or  even  visibly) ;  I  should  like  to  keep 
you  safe  under  my  wing,  like  a  protecting  spirit,  so  that  no  harm 
could  touch  you.  Ah!  Clara,  how  differently  people  love  each  other 
when  they  have  to  work  and  make  sacrifices  to  one  another. 

Robert's  muse  had  been,  as  usual,  subject  to  his  variable  moods, 
his  peace  of  mind  as  a  lover.  In  Leipzig,  miserable  at  his  arbitrary 
separation  from  Clara  despite  her  nearness,  he  could  bring  forth  no 
music.  In  Vienna,  living  upon  hopes  and  stimulated  by  a  congenial 
musical  atmosphere,  he  composed  a  number  of  individual  piano 
pieces,  hardly  equal  to  the  suites  of  the  previous  year :  the  Arabes\ey 
the  Humores\e,  the  Blumenstuc^  the  Nachtstiic\.  Clara  received 
in  the  post  a  copy  of  the  Kinderscenen,  just  off  the  press.  She  lived 
with  it,  grew  in  enthusiasm  day  by  day  over  each  of  the  little 
pieces,  and  wrote  her  impressions  of  them  to  their  composer. 
Robert  had  noted  that  she  did  not  play  his  works  in  Paris,  and  she 
answered  that  she  had  not  yet  seen  fit  to  do  it.  She  was  feeling  her 
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way  carefully  to  success  in  that  city.  But  she  would  remedy  the 
omission.  In  reality,  she  knew  that  a  Parisian  audience  would  show 
no  glimmer  of  response  to  such  miniatures  as  the  Kinderscenen, 
evanescent,  intimate  thoughts,  thoroughly  Teutonic.  "Listen,  Rob- 
ert," she  wrote  a  little  later,  "will  you  compose  something  brilliant, 
easy  to  grasp,  something  that  has  no  mottoes  written  on  it,  but 
which  is  a  rounded  piece  in  itself,  not  too  long,  and  not  too  short? 
I  should  so  much  like  to  have  something  of  yours  to  play  at  my 
concerts,  something  suitable  to  the  general  understanding.  It  is 
humiliating  for  a  genius  to  have  to  consider  these  things,  but  policy 
sometimes  demands  it."  Truly  expressed!  Yet  Schumann,  when 
creation  was  upon  him,  sang  out  of  his  own  heart,  incapable  of 
subjecting  that  outpouring  to  any  prompting  but  his  own.  Later,  it 
would  not  have  occurred  to  Clara  to  ask  him  to  do  so. 

Clara  made  a  round  of  calls,  as  a  preliminary  in  the  pushing  of 
her  cause.  She  visited  Meyerbeer,  was  invited  to  dine  at  his  house, 
and  omitted  to  tell  him  what  she  had  told  Robert,  that  she  had  found 
his  Huguenots  at  the  opera  "unendurable"  music.  Kalkbrenner 
remembered  her  and  asked  her  to  play  him  some  of  Schumann's 
music.  It  was  a  mystery  to  him,  and  he  was  looking  for  enlighten- 
ment. "What  is  one  to  say  to  that  remark?"  she  wrote  to  Robert. 
"He  also  said  that  he  had  heard  no  one  could  play  your  music  as 
I  do.  Well,  I  should  hope  not!"  At  another  time  she  heard  Kalk- 
brenner's  sextet,  which  she  reported  to  be  "wretchedly  written,  poor, 
feeble  and  entirely  lacking  in  imagination.  Of  course  Kalkbrenner 
sat  in  the  front  row  smiling  sweetly,  and  highly  satisfied  with 
himself  and  his  work."  Paer  was  a  "very  agreeable  person,  but  he 
does  not  in  the  least  understand  modern  music."  Heine  she  found 
witty,  with  a  certain  bitterness;  Jules  Janin  coarse,  and  inclined  to 
laugh  at  his  own  jokes.  The  meeting  which  impressed  her  more 
than  any  other  took  place  at  the  house  of  Bertin,  where  she  went  in 
the  hope  of  having  an  appearance  at  the  Conservatoire.  She  was 
approached  by  a  man  "quiet,  with  extraordinarily  thick  hair,  who 
always  looked  on  the  ground,  always  kept  his  eyes  down,  and  who 
spoke  with  warmth  about  the  genius  of  Robert  Schumann."  She 
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asked  his  name  and  he  told  her — Berlioz!  On  her  former  visit,  he 
had  been  in  Italy,  doing  his  penance  as  Prix  de  Rome  scholar.  On 
this  visit,  Clara  did  not  follow  up  the  first  meeting. 

She  made  a  few  private  appearances,  and  with  some  success. 
People  began  to  talk  about  her,  and  used  the  inevitable  phrase,  "a 
second  Liszt."  Clara  was  disgusted  with  the  lower  order  of  music- 
making  in  the  salons.  After  an  evening  given  by  Pierre  Zimmer- 
mann,  professor  of  piano  at  the  Conservatoire,  she  wrote  in  the 
diary:  "So  these  are  the  Parisian  soirees  so  famed  in  Germany!  One 
hundred  and  fifty  ladies  sit  in  one  small  room,  so  closely  packed 
that  none  can  move;  there  is  music  until  far  into  the  night,  but  what 
music!  Bad  arias,  one  after  another,  and  badly  sung."  When  Clara 
played  at  the  establishment  of  the  Comtesse  Perthuis,  she  could  not 
have  detained  the  company  with  music  exacting  of  intelligence. 
She  drew  the  connoisseurs  about  the  piano  after  the  others  had  gone, 
and  played  them  Schumann's  Carnaval  and  music  of  Chopin,  Scar- 
latti and  Clara  Wieck,  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  She 
would  have  liked  to  try  a  little  Bach  on  them,  but  they  would  have 
none  of  it.  "No  one  will  listen  to  Bach  fugues  here,  not  even 
connoisseurs." 

A  semblance  of  German  domesticity  was  set  up  in  their  rooms  by 
the  two  girls.  What  marred  their  peace  was  the  baneful  presence 
of  the  "Frenchwoman,"  who  disappeared  in  the  daytime  when  she 
might  be  needed,  only  to  reappear  at  night,  like  some  malignant 
phantom,  as  if  her  only  function  in  life  were  to  make  them  ill  at 
ease.  At  last  they  sent  her  away.  "God  be  thanked  that  she  is  gone," 
wrote  Clara;  "now  I  am  alone  with  Henriette." 

Robert  was  given  a  verbal  glimpse  into  the  cheerful  daily  life  of 
the  three  girls,  Clara,  Emilie,  and  Henriette.  "Many  things  are  said 
about  you,"  Clara  informed  him,  "if  not  to  Emilie,  then  to  Hen- 
riette, at  the  piano.  Emilie  (who  has  spent  the  night  with  us)  and 
Henriette  too  tell  me  I  must  write  you  how  beautifully  I  can  prepare 
breakfast,  and  how  I  have  made  myself  eminently  desirable  on  that 
point  alone!  At  this  moment  both  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  my 
labor.   Probably   you   have   sometimes    wondered    whether   I   can 
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cook  at  all?  Set  your  mind  at  ease,  I  shall  learn  quickly  enough 
when  once  I  am  with  you.  Now  Emilie  is  saying  'you  will  only  burn 
your  piano  fingers ! '  How  the  two  of  them  chatter  about  the  making 
of  coffee,  tea,  and  heaven  knows  what  else — that  is  how  I  am  told  to 
amuse  you,  you  poor  fellow!" 

The  letters  of  both  at  this  time  were  sunny,  and  full  of  their 
future.  Clara  was  moved  to  reiterate  her  promise  to  marry  him, 
come  what  may,  on  the  Easter  of  1840,  just  one  year  distant.  She 
would  make  her  mark  in  Paris,  journey  to  London  in  the  late  spring, 
return  to  Paris  for  part  of  the  summer  and  the  following  winter. 
Then,  on  the  appointed  Easter,  she  would  fly  to  Robert,  wherever 
he  might  be,  and  become  his  bride.  If  Vienna  was  inauspicious, 
let  it  be  elsewhere.  She  had  doubts  about  Leipzig.  Living  there  with 
Robert  while  Wieck  was  near  by  invited  a  continuation  of  their 
troubles.  Perhaps  they  could  stay  at  Robert's  Zwickau  for  a  while. 
But  Zwickau  or  Leipzig — she  would  go  to  him  anywhere.  Clara's 
common  sense  whispered  to  her  that  their  prospects  had  never 
been  worse.  Robert  in  Vienna  had  made  a  few  good  friends  and 
won  commendation  from  discerning  musicians,  but  nothing  more. 
He  had  admitted  finally  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  an  open- 
ing for  the  Zeitschrift.  Her  name  in  Paris  was  not  spreading  as  it 
should,  and  she  was  fearful  about  her  first  public  concert.  She  still 
secretly  hoped  that  Wieck  would  come  to  Paris,  and  could  scarcely 
imagine  making  a  bid  for  recognition  quite  alone  in  the  great  and 
strange  city  of  London.  She  tried  to  thrust  out  of  her  mind  her 
father's  predictions  of  trouble,  if  they  should  try  to  start  out  together 
on  nothing  more  substantial  than  unrealized  hopes. 

If  there  were  a  remnant  of  doubt  left,  Robert  disposed  of  it: 
"How  happy  I  am  each  time  I  read  your  last  two  letters!  You  are  so 
cheerful,  so  confident,  and  indeed  you  dispose  of  most  of  my 
cares.  You  are  quite  right.  After  all  what  can  happen  to  us,  for  we 
both  have  our  capital  within  us,  and  can  that  fail  us  ?  So  let  us  go 
forward  boldly,  and  everything  will  come  right;  it  must  come 
right."  When  he  wrote,  rather  pitifully,  that  he  had  been  trying  to 
give  lessons,  she  only  smiled  at  the  preposterous  idea,  and  answered : 
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"It  is  nice  that  you  are  giving  lessons,  but  when  I  am  with  you,  you 
must  not  do  that  any  more — then  that  will  be  my  duty — I  should 
like  to  stand  behind  you  just  once  when  you  are  giving  a  lesson." 

He  expressed  his  fear  that  he  could  never  be  a  money-maker, 
could  never  earn  as  much  as  she,  and  she  answered:  "You  ask  if  I 
would  forsake  you  if  you  should  become  a  poor  man!  Such  a  man 
as  you,  with  such  an  intellect  and  such  a  heart,  can  never  be  poor. 
You  may  go  where  you  will,  the  whole  world  stands  open  to  you, 
and  my  heart  as  well."  There  were  direct  interchanges  of  thoughts 
between  them,  as  if  countless  miles  did  not  intervene.  "If  only  I 
could  hear  you  play  again,"  she  wrote.  "I  so  liked  to  hear  you,  even 
when  I  was  still  a  child.  You  knew  it  too,  and  many  times  you 
improvised  just  for  me.  Do  you  still  remember  how  once  at  Schnee- 
berg  you  said  to  Rosalie's  little  daughter,  who  was  sitting  on  your 
lap:  'Do  you  know  who  that  is?'  'Clara,'  said  she.  'No,'  you  an- 
swered, 'that  is  my  betrothed!'  I  often  thought  about  that,  and  one 
day  it  really  happened!"  Robert  had  an  early  memory  to  match 
hers.  "As  for  your  story  of  little  Rosalie,  I  remember  how  once 
when  I  wanted  to  kiss  you,  when  you  were  a  little  girl,  you  said  to 
me,  'No,  later,  when  I  am  older.'  There,  dear  Clara,  you  showed 
both  keen  foresight,  and  a  spirit  of  prophecy." 

When  he  suggested  that  she  play  such  composers  as  Moscheles, 
Bennett  or  Potter,  Clara,  who  always  knew  her  own  mind  about 
her  programmes,  gave  him  a  little  gentle  chiding: 

I  will  try  to  please  you  as  much  as  I  can.  Do  you  want  me  to  play 
Moscheles,  Bennett,  and — what  is  the  third  one  called  ?  Potter  ?  The 
first  does  not  tempt  me  (for  he  is  dry),  nor  does  the  second  (I  sim- 
ply cannot  hide  from  you  that  I  don't  like  his  music),  and  the 
third  ?  I  know  nothing  about  him  at  all,  but  somehow  the  name  does 
not  sound  very  promising.  But  I  want  to  please  you  in  every  way 
I  can.  So  what  shall  I  play  of  Moscheles,  Bennett  and  Potter  ?  Write 
and  tell  me." 

Robert,  subdued,  answered: 

I  meant  well  about  the  compositions  of  Moscheles,  Bennett,  etc. 
I  thought  they  might  be  of  some  use  to  you.  Besides,  I  wanted  to 
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play  the  husband  a  little,  and  give  you  hints  on  various  points;  they 
were  well  intended. 

How  close  we  are  in  sympathy,  [wrote  Clara,  concluding  one 
letter].  The  thought  came  to  me  how  terrible  it  would  be  to  die 
without  bearing  your  name,  and  I  thought  that  if  I  should  lie  dying, 
we  could  quickly  be  married.  I  will  close  now  with  this  thought — 
it  is  so  beautiful!  "Good  night,  my  Robert,"  I  would  say  then,  and 
"We  shall  meet  again."  A  kiss  from  you  would  close  my  eyes. 


His 


answer : 


What  you  write  to  me  so  touchingly  about  our  marriage  in  death 
should  remind  us  to  take  care  not  to  be  too  old  a  bridal  pair,  but  to 
keep  to  1840.  Until  that  time  we  must  promise  that  neither  will  die 
before  the  other. 

Robert  answered  a  distressed  letter  in  this  wise: 

So  you  have  been  crying  ?  Did  I  not  forbid  that  ?  If  I  should  reward 
you  with  a  kiss  for  every  tear,  and  say  something  pretty  and  amusing 
too,  then  would  you  be  cheerful  again?  First  a  kiss,  then,  and  now 
an  amusing  idea.  Dear  Clara,  whenever  I  think  of  our  first  summer 
as  a  married  couple  in  Zwickau,  then  the  world  is  transformed  into 
a  sheltering  arbor  of  roses,  and  there  we  sit  in  the  midst  of  them, 
arm  in  arm,  a  young  bridal  pair,  intent  upon  our  feasting  and 
working.  Think  of  that,  and  of  our  great  happiness.  Is  Zwickau 
then,  so  far  beyond  our  reach?  First  of  all  (one  more  kiss)  young 
wives  must  know  how  to  cook  and  keep  house  properly,  if  they 
wish  to  keep  their  husbands  contented,  but  you  could  pick  that  up 
between  laughing  and  joking  with  Therese.  Then,  too,  young  wives 
don't  go  off  at  once  on  long  tours,  but  take  good  care  of  themselves, 
especially  when  the  one  in  question  has  been  working  hard  and 
sacrificing  herself  for  her  husband.  Thirdly,  we  shall  protect  our- 
selves from  all  tedious  and  prying  visitors;  fourthly,  we  shall  take 
a  great  many  walks,  and  I  shall  point  out  to  you  the  places  where, 
as  a  youngster,  I  wrestled  with  other  boys ;  fifthly,  your  father  cannot 
possibly  stand  in  our  way;  sixthly  and  seventhly,  we  can  manage 
with  very  little,  and  at  the  worst  cut  some  coupons;  eighthly,  how 
I  would  compose,  and  how  you  would  play!;  ninthly,  we  could  be 
getting  ready  and  looking  toward  Vienna.  And  now,  Clarchen,  my 
Clara,  you  are  crying  no  longer,  so  look  straight  into  my  eyes — and 
what  do  you  see  there?  Only  the  strongest  faith  in  yourself. 
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As  the  time  approached  for  Clara's  public  debut,  fixed  for  April  16 
at  the  Salon  of  Erard,  Robert  wrote  in  anxiety,  for  it  seemed  as  if 
their  whole  future  hung  upon  its  success: 

There  is  one  thing  more  to  be  considered,  my  dear  Clara — you 
should  make  a  point  of  not  leaving  Paris  until  you  have  a  really 
triumphant  success  to  carry  off  with  you.  The  day  you  make  your 
first  appearance,  concentrate  all  your  powers  upon  it;  think  of  me 
listening,  standing  breathlessly  expectant  at  your  side.  I  have  no 
doubts  at  all  about  you,  but  so  much  depends  upon  the  circum- 
stances, local  conditions,  and  sudden  chances;  so,  if  success  doesn't 
come  the  first  time,  it  will  be  sure  to  the  second.  Only  don't  think  of 
going  to  London  until  you  are  sure  of  real  Paris  credentials.  These 
cities  are  the  greatest  in  the  world.  You  are  coming  to  them  for  the 
first  time  as  a  complete  mistress  of  your  art. 

While  Robert's  nimble  imagination  whisked  Clara  effortlessly  to 
the  peak  of  success,  Clara  strove  laboriously  against  the  dead  weight 
of  dull,  obstructing  reality.  She  spared  him  her  worst  fears,  but  had 
to  plead  for  patience :  "Do  not  be  anxious  if  you  fail  to  hear  from  me 
for  a  long  time,  for  all  my  thoughts  must  be  on  my  concert,  I  have 
many  matters  to  attend  to  and  must  be  careful  not  to  make  my 
fingers  stiff  by  writing."  Underneath  her  resolution  there  lay  the  fear 
that  the  conquest  of  Paris,  still  more  the  conquest  of  London,  was 
about  impossible  for  a  lonely  German  pianist,  whatever  her  stock  of 
determination.  She  was  not  gaining  ground  in  Paris,  was  slipping, 
rather,  into  the  ranks  of  the  unnoticed.  She  hardly  hoped  that  the 
April  concert  would  save  her,  and  London  seemed  impossible  with- 
out a  firm  French  backing.  The  concert  of  April  16  had  become  her 
last  hope,  and  a  feeble  one. 

Clara  was  never  to  be  spared,  it  seemed,  from  heavy,  unreasonable 
cares.  When  the  two  lovers  adjusted  their  troubles,  found  a  certain 
contentment,  put  their  plans  in  order,  then  their  dream  structure 
would  be  sent  tumbling  down  by  some  new  disaster.  A  few  days 
before  the  concert,  the  first  blow  fell.  It  was  a  letter  from  Wieck, 
addressed  to  Emilie  List.  The  old  man  was  attempting  to  make 
Clara's  dearest  companion  in  Paris  the  advocate  of  his  cause,  while 
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taking  new  precaution  against  Clara's  possible  success.  She  might 
capture  Paris,  perhaps  move  triumphantly  on  to  London,  Robert 
at  her  side.  He  laid  down  an  ultimatum:  if  Clara  did  not  give  up 
Schumann  for  once  and  all,  he  would  no  longer  regard  her  as  his 
child.  He  would  deprive  her  of  her  inheritance  (with  which  he 
included  the  money  she  herself  had  earned),  and  he  would  bring 
a  law  suit  against  both  of  them. 

Schumann  had  written  in  alarm  at  the  illness  of  his  brother 
Eduard,  which  had  caused  him  to  hasten  from  Vienna  to  Zwickau. 
Another  letter,  filled  with  despair  and  telling  Clara  of  Eduard's 
death,  reached  her  on  the  very  day  of  her  concert.  To  give  her  best 
demanded  entire  musical  absorption,  emotional  poise,  freedom  from 
distraction.  A  performer  such  as  she  had  to  acquire  the  concentrated 
repose  and  inward  reflection  to  sense  the  music  completely,  and  so 
convey  it  to  her  audience.  That  audience  was  one  to  be  shaken  from 
partial  apathy,  and  won  bit  by  bit  to  enthusiasm.  Really  unnerved, 
she  played  with  external  self-command,  knowing  always  that  she 
was  not  at  her  best.  She  wrote  to  Robert:  "I  created  a  real  sensa- 
tion. ...  It  was  extremely  crowded,  but  the  expenses  are  such  in 
Paris  that  there  can  never  be  anything  left  over — indeed,  nor  did 
I  expect  that  there  would  be — my  name  is  made,  and  that  is  enough 
for  me."  She  had  colored  her  report  in  fear  of  discouraging  Robert. 
She  knew  well  that  consequences  were  not  to  be  counted  upon.  New 
admirers  came  to  congratulate  her  after  her  recital,  she  made  some 
new  friends,  but  there  was  no  aftermath.  A  week  later  it  was  almost 
as  if  she  had  never  made  a  bid  for  public  attention. 

She  took  quarters  with  Henriette  in  the  suburb  of  Bougival.  They 
were  pleasanter  and  cheaper  (this  last  had  become  an  important 
point).  She  could  devote  her  mornings  to  practicing  and  to  lessons; 
if  errands  called  her  into  the  city  in  the  afternoon,  the  journey  was 
not  hard.  Emilie,  Pauline  and  other  young  friends  visited  them 
often.  Clara  treated  herself  to  a  Conservatoire  concert  or  an  opera 
now  and  then,  with  a  careful  eye  on  her  dwindling  budget.  Large 
soirees,  a  trial  to  the  spirit  at  best,  had  proved  ineffectual  as  "step- 
ping stones,"   and   she   was   gradually   dropping  them   from   her 
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calendar.  Fashionable  Paris  (and  that  was  the  only  Paris  which 
counted)  could  not  have  been  expected  to  turn  from  its  more  ex- 
citing pleasures  in  order  to  notice  a  shy  German  girl  who,  when 
dragged  forward,  spoke  in  awkward  French,  and  when  asked  to 
play,  solemnly  embarked  upon  long  and  obscure  German  composi- 
tions. Her  playing  exerted  its  spell,  commanded  attention  when  it 
was  given  a  chance.  But  those  chances  slid  by  when  neither  Clara 
nor  Emilie  nor  Henriette  knew  how  to  do  anything  about  them. 

What  Clara  needed  was  a  promoter — a  burrowing  father  to  follow 
up  small  beginnings,  to  buttonhole  the  right  people  at  the  right 
moment,  to  plant  Clara  in  the  minds  of  those  who  wrote  columns 
on  music.  For  lack  of  him,  Clara  had  drifted  to  the  outer  edge  of 
the  musical  current,  to  be  deposited  gently  at  Bougival,  a  candidate 
for  oblivion.  Her  independence  was  dearly  bought  if  the  price  was 
to  be  a  complete  standstill  in  her  progress  toward  fame,  fortune — 
and  Robert.  Clara,  trained  to  be  self-critical,  always  inclined  to 
underrate  her  ability,  began  to  doubt  herself.  "Do  you  know  what 
I  long  for?"  she  wrote  Robert  on  June  27.  "A  lesson  from  Father.  I 
am  afraid  of  slipping  back,  because  there  is  no  one  here  who  can 
really  tell  me  of  my  faults,  and  faults  are  sure  to  creep  in  when  I  lose 
myself  in  the  music  and  let  myself  be  carried  away  by  it.  Then  there 
might  be  shortcomings,  and  I  would  miss  them — I  sometimes  used 
to  resent  his  faultfinding — how  glad  I  should  be  to  listen  to  it  now!" 

The  letter  was  a  half-admission  of  a  panic  she  would  not  have 
had  the  heart  to  divulge  to  Robert  in  so  many  words.  For  the  last 
time  in  her  life  she  was  the  child  in  a  dilemma,  clinging  to  her 
father  for  protection,  hoping  still  that  he  might  come  to  her.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  her  career  had  collapsed,  and  that  her  power  of 
playing  was  threatened  too.  Without  that  career  she  could  add  only 
heavy  troubles  to  Robert's  present  ones,  put  chains  upon  his  activity 
as  composer.  A  letter  from  Wieck  taking  a  softer  tone,  and  appealing 
to  his  daughter's  love  for  him,  filled  her  with  hopes  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion, as  if  he  had  not  already  a  half  dozen  times  led  her  on  and 
deceived  her.  She  answered  his  letter  with  a  long  one  of  her  own, 
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reasonable   and   moderate   throughout,   filled   with   affection.    She 
wrote  in  part: 

I  entreat  you  to  tell  me  frankly  what  you  require,  what  you  think 
in  your  own  heart;  hold  out  no  hope  if  you  do  not  mean  it  sin- 
cerely. Ah,  how  happy  you  can  make  us!  My  heart  is  so  full  of  love 
— will  you  break  it?  I  have  not  deserved  that!  You  consider  that 
I  am  worthless,  you  say  that  my  character  is  spoiled,  that  I  fail  ta 
appreciate  how  you  love  me,  that  I  am  ungrateful.  Ah,  Father,  in 
this  you  do  me  a  serious  wrong.  Emilie  and  Henriette  are  witnesses 
with  what  love  I  speak  of  you,  always,  even  after  your  reproachful 
letters!  Often  have  I  wept  by  myself  at  being  parted  from  you,  at 
not  being  able  to  accompany  you  on  your  walks,  at  knowing  that 
you  call  me  thankless,  and  many  other  things. 

Ah,  my  dear  Father,  how  happy  we  should  be  if  you  would  treat 
me  more  reasonably,  and  if  you  would  let  even  a  spark  of  love  for 
Schumann  to  be  rekindled  in  you;  you  would  not  find  him  ungrate- 
ful— we  should  all  be  happy!  If  only  I  could  tell  you  all  that  I  have 
to  say,  if  you  were  only  before  me,  you  couldn't  continue  unmoved! 
Or  do  you  think  me  a  liar  ?  Do  you  think  me  false  and  hypocritical  ? 
I  almost  believe  you  do!  In  that  case  you  don't  really  know  me! 
Other  people  love  me  because  they  think  that  I  am  good.  You  do 
not  think  me  so?  Oh,  yes,  you  do!  So  give  me  a  kiss — like  that! 
I  beg  you  to  write  me  again  at  once,  I  cannot  remain  long  in  uncer- 
tainty. You  see  how  I  live  in  my  art,  and  yet  you  think  I  don't  love 
it?  God  knows  that  if  there  are  moments  when  I  forget  all  trouble, 
they  are  when  I  am  at  the  piano. 

It  was  a  final,  a  desperate  plea  to  keep  her  father  and  Schumann 
too.  Robert  she  could  not  give  up,  Wieck  she  could  not  do  without, 
nor  stifle  her  affection  for  him.  Striving  once  more  to  placate  him, 
she  decided  to  yield  to  his  insistence  and  postpone  the  marriage.  In 
doing  so  she  sorely  tried  the  patience  and  endurance  of  Robert,  for 
it  was  only  a  few  days  before  that  she  had  written  to  renew  the 
assurance  of  her  promise:  "You  are  all  that  I  have  on  this  earth, 
and  you  are  ever  dear  to  me — I  will  do  whatever  you  wish,  and  at 
Easter  I  am  yours."  Five  days  later,  and  the  day  after  her  letter  to 
her  father,  she  again  wrote  Robert,  telling  him  that  she  could  not 
after  all  break  with  her  father,  and  must  ask  Robert  to  delay  the 
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event  for  six  months  or  even  a  year  from  the  time  agreed.  Wieck 
had  indicated  his  willingness  to  give  his  consent  if  Schumann  could 
show  an  income  of  2000  thalers;  Clara  had  begged  him  to  consider 
1000  as  sufficient. 

Her  letter,  together  with  one  from  Emilie  in  a  similar  vein,  un- 
fortunately crossed  one  from  Schumann  in  which  he  gave  a  bit  of 
optimistic  calculation  he  had  worked  out  with  their  still  industrious 
mediator,  Dr.  Reuter,  estimating  his  probable  income  from  in- 
herited property,  added  together  with  the  receipts  from  his  music 
and  publication  as  1384  thalers.  The  good  doctor  had  drawn  a  line 
under  the  amount,  nodded  sagely,  and  decided  that  that  would 
cover  the  essentials.  Why  worry  over  a  few  thalers  more  or  less  ?  They 
had  better  put  an  end  to  their  endless  waiting  and  to  Wieck's 
insults,  take  their  plunge,  and  make  the  best  of  what  thalers  they 
had.  Schumann  was  not  exactly  difficult  to  convince.  He  wrote  as 
an  exultant  bridegroom,  depicting  their  road  to  happiness  as  broad 
and  unobstructed: 

My  dearly  loved  wife  to  be!  Early  yesterday  I  sat  down  with 
Reuter  and  worked  things  out,  and  find  that  we  were  needlessly 
worrying,  and  if  you  (you  obstinate  person)  would  only  agree, 
we  could  have  each  other  tomorrow.  I  am  actually  frightened  at 
our  riches  if  I  compare  them  with  what  others  have.  How  fortunate 
we  are  not  to  have  to  work  for  our  daily  bread;  it  will  just  do  for 
two  artists  with  moderate  needs.  I  am  happy  over  this  thought. 

Clara's  letter,  with  one  from  Emilie,  came  as  her  words  of  a 
few  days  before  still  sang  in  his  heart.  "I  will  do  whatever  you 
wish,  and  at  Easter,  I  am  yours."  He  was  thrown,  not  unjustifiably, 
into  a  paroxysm  of  disappointment  and  anger.  There  followed  their 
most  serious  disagreement.  A  second  letter  from  Clara  and  Robert's 
answers  to  each  were  all  destroyed  by  them  immediately,  as  if  each 
knew  that  the  true  lover  was  not  speaking,  but  a  being  driven  by 
impossible  exactions  to  wild,  unconsidered  words.  This  sharpest 
dissonance  in  their  lives  may  be  readily  given  over  to  oblivion.  It 
was  worse,  for  once,  than  the  thundershower  of  Robert's  earlier 
simile.  But  the  discord  was  resolved,  duly  and  speedily. 
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Now,  dear  Robert,  another  page.  Act  as  if  I  had  not  written  the 
last  page,  look  at  me  kindly  and  affectionately,  and  embrace  me 
tenderly,  as  I  do  you.  .  .  .  Tell  me,  my  good,  beloved  Robert,  what 
I  am  to  do  to  restore  your  gentler  feelings  for  me?  Please  tell  me; 
I  cannot  be  happy  when  I  know  that  you  are  holding  a  grudge. 
I  too  could  be  bitterly  angry,  if  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  be!  Kiss 
me  in  your  old  love,  as  I  kiss  you  with  a  love  that  is  ever  renewed. 

The  dispersal  of  this  heavier  storm  left  them  with  a  new  clarity 
of  purpose.  Robert's  answer  to  Clara  of  course  responded  at  once 
to  her  appeal  for  their  restored  love,  but  continued  with  a  new  note 
of  authority: 

You  must  not  again  allow  yourself  to  be  terrified  about  our  fu- 
ture— promise  me  to  keep  free  from  unnecessary  anxieties,  and  to 
trust  and  obey  me;  for  the  man  is  above  the  woman.  And  you  two 
other  dear  girls — I  have  given  you  something  to  remember — may  I 
hope  to  be  forgiven?  For  the  rest,  I  am  particularly  delighted  with 
Henriette.  She  wrote  me  a  few  words  which  are  better  than  all 
your  letters — "Fate  is  deceptive,  life  is  short,  swift  to  the  goal!"  That 
says  everything.  Bravo,  Henriette,  I  admire  you! 

Schumann's  actions  were  as  swift  as  his  words.  A  very  few  days 
later,  Clara  received  from  him  the  drafts  of  two  letters.  One  was 
to  be  sent  to  her  father  just  before  her  birthday  (again  that  sig- 
nificant date ! ) ;  the  other,  addressed  to  the  court  of  appeals,  a  formal 
petition  for  statutory  consent  to  their  marriage,  was  to  be  filed  in 
case  of  his  negative  answer  to  the  first.  In  this  case,  his  "no"  could 
not  hold  them  back.  Clara  was  to  be  ready  to  place  her  signature 
under  it,  next  to  his,  and  by  so  doing  would  commit  herself  beyond 
recall  to  an  inevitable  rupture  with  her  father.  "Think  them  over 
carefully,"  wrote  Robert,  "they  are  the  most  important  letters  of 
our  whole  lives.  Courage  and  confidence,  my  dearest  Clara." 

The  first  ran : 

Once  more  I  come  before  you,  hand  in  hand  with  Clara,  to  beg 
your  consent  to  our  marriage  next  Easter.  Two  years  have  passed 
since  my  first  proposal.  You  doubted  if  we  should  remain  true  to 
each  other;  we  have  done  so,  nothing  can  alter  our  belief  in  our 
future  happiness.  What  I  once  wrote  to  you  before  about  my  in- 
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come  was  quite  true,  now  everything  has  turned  out  even  more 
favorable  and  certain;  we  can  look  forward  to  our  future  with 
confidence.  Listen  to  the  voice  of  nature;  do  not  drive  us  to  extremes! 
In  a  few  days  it  will  be  Clara's  twentieth  birthday;  give  us  peace  on 
that  day,  say  "yes."  We  need  tranquillity  after  this  long  struggle; 
you  owe  it  to  Clara  and  to  me.  I  look  forward  with  eagerness  to 
your  definite  answer. 

Your 
as  of  old  always  attached  and  confiding 

R.  Schumann 

The  second,  he  explained  to  Clara,  was  written  with  legal  help: 

Dear  Clara,  the  letter  is  cold;  it  is  as  if  one  were  speaking  fair 
words  to  a  lump  of  ice;  I  can  do  nothing  else — 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  for  a  long  time  cherished  a  mutual 
and  heartfelt  wish  to  be  joined  to  each  other  in  marriage.  But  there 
has  been  until  now  a  hindrance  to  the  realization  of  our  decision. 
We  have  no  choice  but  to  take  measures  against  this  hindrance, 
although  to  do  it  gives  us  the  deepest  pain.  The  father  of  Clara 
Wieck,  the  co-signatory,  in  spite  of  our  repeated  and  courteous  re- 
quests, refuses  his  consent.  We  cannot  explain  the  grounds  of  his 
refusal;  we  are  conscious  of  no  faults;  our  circumstances  are  suffi- 
cient to  assure  our  future.  The  reason  of  Herr  Wieck  for  withhold- 
ing his  consent  to  this  union  must  therefore  be  a  feeling  of  per- 
sonal animosity  toward  the  other  signatory,  who  had  yet  believed 
that  he  on  his  part  had  fulfilled  every  duty  which  a  man  owes  to 
the  father  of  her  whom  he  has  chosen  to  be  his  companion  through 
life.  However  this  may  be,  we  are  not  willing  to  give  up  our  well- 
considered  determination  on  this  account,  and  therefore  we  approach 
the  High  Court  with  the  most  humble  request:  That  your  worships 
will  cause  Herr  Wieck  to  give  his  consent  to  our  union  in  marriage, 
or  if  it  is  more  suitable,  will  graciously  give  your  consent  instead 
of  his.  Nothing  but  the  conviction  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  this 
step  has  reconciled  us  to  it,  and  we  are  at  the  same  time  moved  by 
the  confident  hope  that  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  time  will 
heal  a  painful  division. 

Leipzig,  September  1839 

Robert  Schumann 
Clara  Wieck 

at  present  in  Paris. 
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Schumann  instructed  Clara  to  put  her  signature  under  his:  "For 
the  first  time,  sweetheart,  you  must  join  your  name  to  mine,"  he 
wrote.  "It  is  too  bitter-sweet! — Remember  me  to  Emilie  and  Hen- 
riette;  they  must  like  me  as  much  as  I  like  them.  I  can  hear  Hen- 
rietta often  whispering  to  you  her  fine  strong  saying — 'Quick  to 
the  goal!'" 

From  this  point  the  letters  of  the  two  become  sunny  and  con- 
fident. They  believe  their  path  clear,  the  end  in  sight.  If  the  prob- 
lems of  overcoming  a  parent,  finding  an  income,  reconciling  two 
careers,  are  far  from  settled,  they  are  subdued  by  the  joyous  prepa- 
rations and  anticipations  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  The  couple 
are  ready  to  endure  further  months  of  waiting.  But  the  goal  itself  is 
assured,  the  law  is  behind  them.  Robert  takes  account  of  himself, 
studies  how  he  may  make  himself  worthy  to  be  her  partner.  Clara 
is  overcome  at  her  increasing  realization  that  her  husband-to-be  is 
an  artist  for  eternity,  she  a  concert-giver  for  the  moment.  There 
never  was  a  composer,  never  a  pianist  more  free  from  egotism  as 
their  love  mingled  to  find  a  harmony  of  purpose.  Robert  reproached 
himself  for  having  subjected  Clara  in  the  flower  of  her  youth  to 
the  grinding  ordeal  of  tours  alone  in  strange  lands,  and  of  painful 
severance  from  her  father.  Clara  only  smiled  at  this.  It  was  her 
father  who  was  to  blame,  she  reminded  him.  Her  father  and  her- 
self, for  had  she  not  been  the  first  to  fall  in  love,  thereby  beginning 
all  the  trouble?  Robert  was  content.  How  could  a  man  be  other- 
wise when  he  had  found  a  sweet  girl  who  like  a  true  Leonore  was 
ready  to  undergo  every  torture  without  a  murmur  for  love  of  him? 
His  letter  of  June  3  begins  in  encouragement  and  ends  in  gratitude : 

My  dear  and  good  Sweetheart! 

This  letter  will  reach  you  on  my  twenty-ninth  birthday.  .  .  .  We 
can  look  back  on  the  past  year  without  self-reproach;  we  have  been 
true  to  each  other,  we  have  progressed  and  are  much  nearer  our 
goal.  I  think  that  now  the  worst  is  behind  us;  but  even  with  the  end 
in  sight  we  must  still  be  cautious.  Fate  has  decreed  that  we  must 
fight  every  step  of  our  way,  but  when  at  last  we  stand  at  the  altar, 
I  believe  that  a  "yes"  will  never  have  been  spoken  with  such  con- 
viction, with  such  an  entire  faith  in  a  happy  future.  What  have  I 
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still  to  do  before  this  moment  comes?  Be  always  worthy  of  you. 
These  are  not  mere  words.  My  pride  can  hold  its  own  against  un- 
warranted arrogance,  but  before  such  modesty  as  yours  I  willingly 
confess  my  weaknesses  and  seek  to  better  them.  In  the  years  to 
come  you  will  often  have  cause  for  dissatisfaction:  I  am  still  lack- 
ing in  so  many  qualities  of  manhood.  I  am  often  restless,  often 
childish,  indeterminate,  and  I  often  give  myself  pleasure  without 
thought  of  others;  in  short,  I  have  my  bad  days  on  which  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  with  me.  Your  attentive  love  for  me  will  have 
its  effect  upon  my  character.  But  these  are  only  words.  What  re- 
mains a  certainty  is  that  we  love  each  other,  and  I  believe  that  your 
heart  contains  a  rich  fount  of  love  which  will  long  make  your  hus- 
band happy.  You  are  a  wonderful  girl,  Clara!  There  lie  so  many 
beautiful  and  outstanding  qualities  in  your  nature  that  I  hardly 
know  where  in  your  short  life  you  have  developed  so  many,  espe- 
cially in  such  surroundings.  One  thing  I  do  know:  I  with  my  gentle 
manner  early  made  an  impression  on  you,  and  I  believe  you  would 
have  been  a  different  girl  if  you  had  never  seen  or  known  me. 
Let  me  console  myself  with  the  thought  that  I  have  taught  you 
love,  your  father,  hate  (I  mean  that  in  the  best  sense,  for  one  must 
know  how  to  hate),  that  I  have  found  in  you  the  ideal  bride  of  my 
dreams.  You  were  once  my  most  talented  pupil,  and  as  my  reward 
you  have  said  to  me:  "Now  take  me  also!" 

This  letter  is  immediately  followed  by  another,  joyous  in  a  birth- 
day spent  in  thoughts  of  her: 

My  yesterday  I  shall  remember  as  long  as  I  live.  If  I  could  only 
describe  all  the  festivities  it  contained.  And  now  will  you  listen  to 
your  old  teller  of  fairy  tales? 

I  woke  early,  as  if  to  the  ringing  of  bells.  My  first  thought  flew  to 
you.  The  first  birthday  greeting  came  from  the  morning  sun  as  it 
streamed  into  my  little  park  room.  It  was  the  kind  of  morning  that 
lifts  one  on  its  wings.  I  spent  the  first  part  of  it  in  giving  audiences 
to  my  thoughts  and  making  resolutions.  It  was  about  ten  o'clock 
when  the  world  was  admitted.  The  artists  sent  me  one  of  their 
worthiest  young  men  as  delegate.  He  wore  a  frock  coat  and  wanted 
to  make  a  speech.  But,  I  thought  to  myself,  the  real  celebration  must 
take  place  in  the  spacious,  green  outdoors.  With  this  in  view,  I 
walked,  proud  as  a  king  with  gentle  little  Schmidt  at  my  side,  to 
Connewitz.  Butterflies  were  my  subjects,  and  larks  rose  to  right  and 
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left  to  greet  the  birthday  hero.  Whole  fields  of  wheat  stalks  nodded 
their  good  wishes,  and  the  heavens  had  banned  even  the  tiniest 
cloud,  so  there  could  be  no  suspicion  of  a  grave  thought.  I  was 
completely  happy,  and  gave  all  my  thoughts  to  my  Queen  in  a 
distant  land.  The  repast  was  laid  out  at  my  summer  residence,  Con- 
newitz,  after  the  fashion  of  lords  of  ancient  times,  moderate  and 
simple,  interspersed  with  many  a  kind  word  addressed  to  my  page. 
On  rising  from  the  banquet,  the  page  proposed  an  expedition  into 
the  surrounding  territory,  and,  to  the  unremitting  accompaniment 
of  the  song  of  nightingales,  we  looked  around  us.  All  nature  had 
put  on  its  youthful  guise,  and  I  was  proud  of  my  kingdom.  The 
midday  repose  was  taken  under  a  green  tree.  And  on  every  side  flut- 
tering or  droning  earth  dwellers  took  a  closer  inspection  of  the 
birthday  hero  as  he  slept,  and  even  touched  him  with  their  wings. 
Hardly  had  I  waked  when  the  swift  step  of  a  new  ambassador 
approached  me  across  the  fields,  for  foreign  lands  would  not  be  be- 
hind hand,  and  had  chosen  Verhulst,  who  suddenly  stood  before 
me.  In  suitable  words  he  spoke  of  how  he  wished  to  see  me  soon 
united  to  my  Queen,  whom  an  iron  father  holds  in  custody. 

Within  a  few  days  of  these  letters  there  arrived  one  from  her 
father,  in  answer  to  an  appeal  she  had  made  that  he  should  recon- 
cile himself  to  the  inevitability  of  their  marriage.  The  answer  was 
so  insulting  to  Robert  that  Clara  saw  at  once  with  Robert  that  the 
hope  for  any  understanding  was  past,  and  replied  with  ringing 
finality : 

I  have  not  subscribed  to  your  conditions,  and  I  tell  you  that  I  will 
never  subscribe  to  them.  I  have  too  much  proper  pride;  besides,  how 
could  you  think  that  I  could  sign  a  paper  in  which  evil  things  are 
said  of  the  man  I  love?  You  were  not  serious,  and  if  you  were, 
I  can  only  say,  "You  will  never  get  me  to  do  such  a  thing." 

Clara  was  now  at  last  clear  in  decision,  with  no  possibility  of 
turning  back.  When  Robert  sent  her  the  legal  application,  asking 
her  signature,  so  that  it  could  be  ready  to  file  without  delay,  she 
put  her  name  under  Robert's  at  once,  and  returned  the  document. 
"The  moment  when  I  signed,"  she  wrote,  "was  the  most  impor- 
tant of  rny  life.  But  I  put  down  my  name  firmly  and  resolutely,  and 
was  boundlessly  happy." 
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When  All  Persuasion  Has  Failed.  1859-1840 


O  chum ann  now  held  a  trump  card  in  readiness — a  disagreeable 
one.  His  very  soul  shrank  from  subjecting  Clara  and  himself  to  a 
public  court  of  law.  But  it  was  a  step  he  was  ready  to  take,  and  a 
step  which  Wieck,  with  all  his  craft,  could  scarcely  counter.  Schu- 
mann formally  filed  his  suit  in  the  Leipzig  Court  of  Appeals  on 
July  16,  1839.  The  Court's  decision  was  that  the  three  parties  con- 
cerned must  come  together  and  attempt  to  reach  an  understanding 
before  any  legal  proceedings  were  started.  Robert  therefore  wrote 
to  Clara  on  July  27  that  she  would  have  to  leave  Paris  and  come 
to  Leipzig. 

Clara  climbed  the  Pantheon  on  August  13  to  take  a  last  look  at 
the  city's  spreading  roof  tops  and  the  glistening  Seine.  Her  farewell 
to  the  still  strange  and  indifferent  capital  was  not  too  reluctant.  For 
the  second  time  she  was  stealing  away  quietly,  as  if  by  a  back  door, 
a  pianist  who  had  failed  to  reach  her  climax,  and  who  hoped  not 
to  be  noticed.  It  was  seven  years  before  that  she  had  set  out  for 
home  from  Paris.  What  a  different  situation  awaited  her  now  at 
Leipzig!  Instead  of  a  household  waiting  eagerly  to  receive  her,  she 
had  now  no  family  to  call  her  own,  no  house  to  go  to.  She  had  had 
to  beg  Robert  for  news  of  her  father:  "I  am  often  worried  at  not 
hearing  anything  at  all.  It  hurts  me  that  my  mother  should  be  so 
cold,  that  she  should  never  even  think  of  writing  to  me.  I  never 
have  a  word  about  the  dear  little  girls;  it  is  as  if  I  had  no  family 
left.  Six  months  have  passed  without  a  single  letter  from  home  that 
could  give  me  pleasure!  And  yet  I  have  always  been  devoted  to 
them  all."  Her  father's  door  would  remain  absolutely  closed  to  her. 
She  must  meet  him  not  as  a  daughter,  but  as  an  opponent  in  a  public 
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court.  She  must  carry  the  intimacies  of  her  heart  into  the  hard, 
impersonal  interior  of  the  Rathaus,  and  lay  them  open  for  the 
inspection  of  strangers  with  idle  minds  and  busy  tongues. 

Clara  and  Henriette  traveled  together  as  far  as  Frankfort,  where 
her  pupil  and  charge  said  farewell  and  took  another  stage  for 
Stuttgart.  At  Altenburg,  Robert  was  waiting  to  meet  her.  The  two 
had  been  separated  for  more  than  ten  months.  To  have  him  at  her 
side  with  a  new  sense  of  possession  more  than  atoned  for  every 
terror  that  lay  ahead.  He  rode  with  her  as  far  as  Zwickau.  Her 
elation  was  mingled  with  other  feelings  as  she  noted  his  drawn 
look  and  a  feverish  brightness  in  his  eyes.  Now  that  their  marriage 
seemed  a  near  certainty,  she  felt  a  new  responsibility,  at  once  diffi- 
cult, and  infinitely  dear  to  her.  She  wrote  in  her  diary  that  night: 

I  felt  so  strange  as  I  drove  into  Zwickau.  I  sat  by  Robert,  deeply 
sensing  his  sadness  that  in  this  center  of  so  many  childhood  asso- 
ciations there  was  no  one  left  who  was  close  to  him.  Well,  I  will 
try  to  make  up  to  him  for  what  he  has  lost  with  my  lifelong  devo- 
tion. This  is  my  ambition,  and  this  thought  makes  me  happy.  I 
will  not  have  learned  my  art  in  vain;  I  will  recompense  Robert  if 
only  heaven  gives  me  health.  My  greatest  wish  is  to  make  it  possible 
for  Robert  to  live  wholly  in  his  music,  without  a  care  to  disturb  the 
beauty  of  his  life  as  an  artist.  .  .  .  My  chief  anxiety  is  his  health! 
If  I  could  not  be  sure  of  keeping  him  with  me  for  life  .  .  .  The  very 
thought  oppresses  and  terrifies  me. 

She  arrived  in  Leipzig  on  the  thirtieth  of  the  month,  and  stayed 
at  the  house  of  Frau  Carl,  the  sister  of  Frau  Bargiel,  her  mother. 
The  consent  of  Frau  Bargiel,  as  the  second  parent  of  Clara,  was 
required  by  law.  Both  had  written  to  Berlin  to  obtain  her  consent, 
and  Robert's  prospective  mother-in-law  had  answered,  asking  to 
meet  him:  "It  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  know  personally 
the  man  who  has  so  completely  filled  and  taken  possession  of  my 
dear  Clara's  heart."  Robert  accordingly  repaired  to  Berlin  with 
Clara's  photograph  and  his  own,  a  copy  of  the  Zeitschrift,  and  some 
of  his  music.  "I  will  so  ensnare  her  with  flattering  and  imploring 
words,"  he  told  Clara,  "that  I  will  have  her  'yes.' "  Clara  received 
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simultaneously  letters  from  each  of  the  two,  giving  an  opinion  of 
the  other.  Robert  wrote:  "Your  mother  often  reminds  me  of  you. 
I  quite  love  her  with  her  (your)  eyes,  and  I  can  hardly  tear  myself 
away  from  her.  We  have  talked  of  nothing  but  you  ...  If  only  you 
were  with  us;  yesterday  evening  as  we  were  walking  in  the  Tier- 
garten  I  thought  so  sadly  of  my  lovely,  distant  girl,  who  did  not 
know  that  her  mother  and  lover  were  talking  of  her."  And  her 
mother  wrote:  "My  beloved  Clara,  your  Robert  has  been  here  since 
yesterday,  and  I  can  tell  you  with  true  joy  that  I  approve  of  your 
choice,  and  that  I  grow  more  fond  of  him  every  hour.  If  I  had  you 
here  now,  how  happy  it  would  make  me  to  see  you  both  with  me. 
Robert  played  several  of  his  compositions  to  us  today,  which  gave 
us  the  highest  enjoyment!  What  a  beautiful  talent!  How  happy  I 
shall  be  in  your  marriage!" 

Frau  Bargiel  journeyed  to  Leipzig  at  the  end  of  August,  and  at 
once  an  affection  developed  between  the  mother  and  daughter  such 
as  had  not  been  possible  in  Clara's  brief  previous  visits  to  Berlin. 
Clara  went  to  Berlin  with  her  mother  on  September  3,  and  became 
one  of  the  Bargiel  family  for  the  time  being.  As  a  surprise  on 
September  13,  Clara's  twentieth  birthday,  Robert  suddenly  appeared. 
Again  they  spent  many  happy  hours  together.  The  two  of  them 
walked  the  length  of  the  Linden  and  about  the  city,  stood  like  chil- 
dren under  the  rotunda  of  the  Museum,  sang  a  chord  up  into  it 
that  it  might  be  returned  a  hundredfold,  split  into  miraculous 
echoes.  They  had  serious  discussion  over  a  new  letter  from  Wieck, 
proposing  a  meeting  in  Dresden  and  taking  a  conciliatory  tone. 
Robert's  lawyer,  Einert,  warned  them  by  no  means  to  let  them- 
selves be  drawn  into  a  trap,  a  device  for  delay.  Clara,  warned  against 
commitments,  saw  her  father  in  Leipzig,  and  listened  to  a  series  of 
utterly  impossible  conditions  with  mounting  indignation.  Clara  was 
to  renounce  all  claim  to  the  2000  thalers,  which  were  her  savings 
of  seven  years,  giving  the  whole  sum  to  her  brothers.  She  was  to 
have  her  personal  belongings  and  pianos  only  when  she  could 
redeem  them  at  half  this  sum  again  out  of  her  future  earnings. 
Robert  was  to  settle  the  interest  of  two-thirds  of  his  capital  on  her, 
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the  whole  sum  to  go  to  her  in  case  of  a  separation — ("what  a  hor- 
rible idea!")  is  Clara's  parenthesis  in  the  diary.  "What  man  would 
do  such  a  thing?  He  has  12,000  thalers,  and  he  to  give  two-thirds 
of  it  to  his  wife!  Is  not  this  unworthy  of  a  man?  It  is  for  the  man 
to  control  his  wife's  money — not  the  other  way  around.  Of  course 
we  cannot  consent  to  these  conditions,  and  so  the  matter  must  be 
settled  by  law." 

When  October  2  arrived,  the  appointed  day  of  the  trial,  Robert 
and  Clara,  pale  and  miserable,  waited  for  the  "third  party"  to 
appear.  He  did  not,  and  afterward  sent  in  some  transparent  excuse. 
The  second  meeting  was  fixed  for  December  18.  Wieck's  non-ap- 
pearance had  accomplished,  in  addition  to  the  delay,  what  was 
perhaps  a  special  purpose  of  his  own.  Clara  would  have  to  forego 
all  thought  of  returning  to  Paris  for  the  winter  season. 

Wieck  now  took  measures  of  sadistic  cruelty.  He  absolutely  with- 
held from  her  the  small  fortune  which  she  had  saved  from  her 
concert  earnings.  She  was  denied  all  of  her  personal  belongings,  a 
piano  that  had  been  presented  to  her,  a  diamond  ring,  even  her 
dresses.  When  her  servant,  sent  by  her  to  the  Wiecks'  house,  asked 
for  the  winter  cloak  of  Mile.  Wieck,  she  was  sent  away  empty 
handed  with  this  reply:  "Who  is  Mile.  Wieck?  I  know  only  two 
Fraulein  Wiecks;  they  are  my  two  daughters  here;  I  do  not  know 
any  other."  Left  without  money,  she  was  forced  to  accept  hospitality 
from  her  friends,  particularly  from  her  mother,  who  was  poor. 
Robert  was  ready  with  an  offer  from  the  capital  of  his  own  which 
he  had  been  so  much  badgered  about. 

Finally  Clara  was  compelled,  in  the  midst  of  her  ordeal,  to  give 
concerts  in  Berlin  for  the  sake  of  funds.  She  also  arranged  a  little 
tour,  playing  in  cities  where  she  was  known — notably  Hamburg 
and  Bremen.  Her  audiences  gave  her  a  response  that  was  gratifying 
when  allowance  was  made  for  the  usual  "North  German  coldness." 
She  had  a  new  traveling  companion,  and  a  congenial  one,  in  her 
mother,  while  the  father,  true  to  his  new  role,  carried  on  an  under- 
ground campaign  against  her.  Hearing  that  the  Stadtrat  Behrens 
in  Berlin  had  befriended  her  and  offered  his  piano  for  her  concert, 
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Wieck  wrote  trying  to  dissuade  him  on  the  ground  that  she  was 
now  accustomed  to  the  "stiff  English  mechanism,"  and  would  ruin 
any  other  instrument.  He  suggested  in  the  same  letter  that  the  King 
of  Prussia,  "noble  minded"  as  he  was,  should  forbid  the  public 
appearance  in  Berlin  of  a  pianist  who  was  acting  in  opposition  to 
her  father's  will.  Clara  was  readily  allowed  the  piano,  nevertheless, 
and  at  her  second  concert  the  enthusiastic  applause  was  led  by  the 
King  himself.  Behrens  had  an  angry  note  from  Wieck :  "Out  of  con- 
sideration for  me  and  for  my  business  you  should  not  have  exposed 
one  of  my  instruments  to  the  criticism  of  Rellstab;  in  doing  so  you 
have  connived  with  a  shameless  girl  whom  a  wretched  man  has 
entirely  demoralized."  (The  stuffy  critic  Rellstab  had  felt  called 
upon  to  chastise  Clara.  When  he  wrote  that  she  should  have  taken  a 
piece  of  Scarlatti  much  slower,  she  remarked  to  Robert,  "How 
dull  that  would  be!") 

In  both  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  Wieck  circulated  printed  copies 
of  a  "declaration,"  cooked-up  charges  which  the  court  of  law  had 
dismissed.  No  one  had  the  face  to  show  Clara  this  particular  piece 
of  bedevilment,  but  reverberations  reached  her,  some  of  them  un- 
pleasant. He  also  warned  his  friends  in  Hamburg  against  "the 
degraded,  abandoned,  wicked  girl  who  is  already  paying  the  penalty 
for  her  shameful  behavior."  People,  looking  upon  and  listening  to 
the  "wicked"  Clara,  whose  integrity  was  evident  in  her  bearing, 
eloquent  in  her  music,  merely  smiled.  Wieck  was  injuring  no  one's 
character  but  his  own. 

While  she  was  in  Hamburg,  her  "rival,"  Mme.  Camille  Pleyel, 
once  Marie  Felicite  Moke,  visited  Leipzig.  She  was  a  delight  to  the 
eye,  an  accomplished  charmer,  who  relied  upon  her  airs  and  graces 
to  cover  such  deficiencies  as  a  smear  in  her  technique,  a  super- 
ficiality of  conception.  Male  susceptibilities  in  particular  had  led 
male  judgment  astray.  Schumann  had  praised  her  extravagantly  in 
his  reviews,  and  Berlioz,  a  few  years  before,  had  been  so  captivated 
that  he  had  proposed,  and,  learning  while  at  Rome  that  she  had 
married  the  piano  manufacturer,  set  out  hot-foot  for  Paris  with  pistols 
in  his  pockets,  murder  and  suicide  in  his  heart.  Clara  had  never  heard 
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the  lady,  but  she  could  fairly  well  perceive  her  limitations  by  glanc- 
ing at  her  programmes,  and  she  was  a  little  offended  at  Schumann's 
printed  raptures.  She  was  momentarily  oppressed  with  fears  and 
doubts,  as  was  often  the  case  when  a  pianist,  crossing  her  orbit, 
dazzled  her  with  the  rays  of  brilliance  and  acclaim.  She  now  had 
the  humiliation  of  being  informed  that  Wieck  had  ostentatiously 
taken  his  new  protegee  under  his  wing  at  Leipzig,  escorted  her 
benignly  to  the  stage,  turned  her  pages,  cocked  his  head  as  she  played 
and  nodded  beatifically.  This  little  spectacle,  prophetic  of  Beck- 
messerism,  moved  Leipzig  to  ridicule. 

As  the  1 8th  of  December  approached,  the  second  date  assigned 
by  the  Court,  Clara's  presence  in  Leipzig  was  once  more  necessary. 
Her  first  discovery  on  her  return  was  that  her  desk  had  been  broken 
open  and  ransacked  by  her  parents.  Before  facing  the  second  public 
ordeal  she  wrote  in  her  diary:  "Today  is  the  second  court  day.  If 
Father  comes,  God  give  me  strength."  Wieck  had  no  choice  but 
to  come  this  time,  and  the  long-awaited,  long-feared  hearing  at  last 
came  to  pass.  Wieck  was  ready  with  his  accusations,  which  he  de- 
livered fiercely  while  Schumann  sat  pale  and  immovable,  while 
Clara  too  sat  helpless  and  speechless. 

I  shall  never  forget  it  [she  wrote  that  night  in  her  diary].  I  could 
not  look  at  him  without  a  deep  feeling  of  compassion ;  all  the  trouble 
he  had  taken,  the  sleepless  nights,  the  explanation  he  had  been  plan- 
ning for  months — all  this  was  of  no  avail.  He  spoke  with  such 
passion  that  the  President  of  the  court  had  to  call  him  to  order,  and 
every  time  it  cut  me  to  the  heart.  I  could  hardly  bear  to  see  him 
forced  to  submit  to  such  humiliation.  He  looked  toward  me  in 
terrible  anger,  but  only  once  said  anything  against  me.  I  would 
have  entreated  him,  there  before  the  court,  but  I  was  afraid  that  he 
might  harshly  reject  my  approach,  and  I  was  as  if  nailed  to  my 
seat.  Robert  behaved  very  well  in  his  own  imperturbable  way, 
which  was  the  best  thing  he  could  have  done,  in  the  face  of  such 
passion.  I  love  Robert  all  the  more  now  that  he  has  subjected  him- 
self to  public  insult  for  my  sake.  If  only  some  power  could  control 
father's  heart,  how  happily  and  contentedly  he  might  live.  But  this 
way  he  only  exhausts  himself.  I  cannot  control  my  tears;  my  child- 
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hood  love  for  him  has  been  wakened  in  me  again,  and  will  live  in 
me  for  always. 

Wieck  made  the  claim  that  Schumann  had  insufficient  means  to 
support  a  wife,  that  he  was  incompetent  as  composer  and  author, 
that  the  constancy  of  the  affection  between  the  two  lovers  was  ques- 
tionable, finally  that  Schumann  was  unstable  in  character,  and 
addicted  to  drink!  Clara  saw  Robert's  deep  mortification  at  this 
vicious  personal  attack,  and  knew  that  her  father  had  forfeited  all 
share  in  her  consideration.  "This  day  has  separated  us  forever; 
at  least  it  has  destroyed  the  close  bond  between  father  and  child. 
My  heart,  too,  feels  as  if  torn  to  pieces!" 

A  judgment  was  expected  from  the  court  by  January  4.  Clara 
returned  to  Berlin,  and  prepared  to  give  further  concerts.  Both 
hoped  that  Wieck  would  not  then  file  another  appeal  to  delay  the 
decision  beyond  Easter,  but  they  had  long  since  learned  to  expect 
every  possible  hindrance  from  him.  On  January  4,  Robert  wrote  her 
the  news.  Every  accusation  had  been  set  aside  except  the  last,  the 
charge  against  Schumann's  character  and  his  sobriety.  The  de- 
fendant was  given  six  weeks  and  three  days  to  bring  proof  of  his 
accusation.  The  sensitive  Schumann  could  scarcely  withstand  the 
ugliness  and  degradation  of  this  outrageous  attack.  The  first 
charges  were  so  patently  absurd  that  they  could  be  dismissed  with 
a  smile.  The  last  had  just  that  galling  trace  of  foundation  which 
allowed  distortion  of  a  mild  little  weakness  into  an  actionable  vice. 
Robert,  craving  the  pleasures  of  convivial  company,  would  often 
raise  a  glass  of  Rhine  wine  or  Munich  beer.  What  had  once  been 
a  topic  for  Clara's  teasing  jokes,  like  his  illegible  writing  and  his 
fondness  for  cigars,  now  became  one  of  the  disagreeable  subjects 
which  one  avoided.  The  note  of  frenetic  pessimism  crept  into  his 
letters.  Again  he  was  powerless  to  compose.  "If  only  the  ability  to 
work  would  return,  how  happy  I  should  be;  I  think,  and  think, 
and  think,  the  whole  day  long — ah!  pray  for  me  often.  I  began  to 
compose — a  little  sonatina  in  B  flat  major,  very  pretty.  But  already 
the  power  has  gone  from  me  again.  Heavens,  will  things  never  grow 
better?" 
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His  spirit  rallied  somewhat  as  his  friends  came  forward  and  offered 
to  testify  that  he  was  no  drunkard:  Mendelssohn,  David,  Verhulst, 
Friese,  Reuss.  These  Leipzig  musicians,  and  others,  were  ready  to 
subject  themselves  to  court  procedure,  and  to  invite  the  enmity  of 
Wieck,  in  behalf  of  their  friend.  "I  can  build  on  them  as  on  so  many 
rocks,"  wrote  Robert  gratefully.  He  filed  countersuit  against  Wieck 
for  libel,  a  step  required  by  the  necessity  for  public  vindication. 
There  came  the  news  that  he  had  been  given  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  by  the  University  of  Jena,  an  honor  for  which  he  had 
asked,  feeling  perhaps  that  a  musician  whose  character  was  sub- 
jected to  public  slander,  who  was  moreover  to  be  the  husband  of  a 
"Chamber  Virtuoso"  to  an  emperor,  might  do  well  with  an  official 
title  of  his  own. 

The  troubled  thoughts  of  Robert  and  Clara  receded  into  the 
background  as  another  spring  crept  upon  them,  the  spring  which 
they  now  had  good  reason  to  believe  was  to  unite  them  at  last. 
Clara  continued  to  busy  herself  with  her  concerts  in  Berlin  and 
other  North  German  cities;  Robert  became  absorbed  in  the  musical 
activities  at  Leipzig,  and  with  his  new  content  came  a  new  flux  of 
tender  music  from  the  heart  that  was  filled  with  a  constant  aware, 
ness  of  Clara.  In  February  she  received  from  him,  after  some  mystifi 
cation,  a  song  which  delighted  her  with  its  delicate  feeling  and  glow 
of  fervor — very  likely  Der  Nussbaum.  "I  will  only  tell  you  that  I 
have  made  six  books  of  songs,  ballads,  large,  small,  four-part,"  was 
the  news  that  went  with  it.  Here  was  a  new  surprise  for  Clara. 
Venturing  upon  a  field  which  he  had  not  touched  since  his  student 
days,  he  had  produced,  without  any  warning,  a  perfect  distillation 
of  tender  sentiment  in  an  unaccustomed  form,  the  piano  eloquent 
yet  subdued  to  the  voice  part,  which  released  the  poem  into  the 
pulse  of  musical  life.  Her  delight  was  such  that  the  "discords"  of 
his  morose  accompanying  letter  were  resolved  by  his  song  "into 
the  sweetest  harmonies."  More  and  more  followed.  When  he  sent 
the  Heine  cycle,  the  first  he  had  printed,  he  wrote:  "Here  is  some- 
thing as  a  timid  reward  for  your  last  two  letters.  When  I  was 
composing  them,  I  was  lost  in  thoughts  of  you.  Your  eyes  haunt 
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me,  you  romantic  girl,  and  I  often  think  that  without  such  a 
betrothed  I  could  not  write  such  music,  and  I  say  this  in  your 
honor."  In  truth,  Schumann  was  almost  as  surprised  at  the  flood  of 
songs  that  came  to  him  as  she  was.  "I  cannot  tell  you  how  easily 
they  have  come  to  me,  and  how  happy  I  am  over  them.  Usually  I 
compose  them  standing  or  walking,  not  at  the  piano.  It  is  quite 
another  sort  of  music,  which  does  not  come  first  through  the  fingers 
— a  music  more  direct  and  more  melodious." 

As  the  creative  Schumann  developed  and  expanded  so  unpredic- 
tably, Clara,  each  time  the  post  brought  her  a  new  score,  was  filled 
with  fresh  wonder  and  fresh  respect  for  the  fellow  artist  who  was 
leaving  her  so  far  behind.  As  far  back  as  the  Paris  days,  she  had 
realized  that  her  own  compositions  could  never  be  more  than  insig- 
nificant, whatever  her  early  instruction  and  her  several  attempts 
had  led  her  to  hope  for.  She  then  wrote  to  Robert  under  the  spell 
of  his  Fantasia,  which  had  appeared  in  print: 

If  only  I  could  hear  it  played  by  a  great  orchestra !  It  makes  me  hot 
and  cold  all  over.  Tell  me,  what  sort  of  a  mind  have  you?  When 
once  I  am  with  you  I  shall  never  give  another  thought  to  composing. 
I  should  be  a  fool. 

Later,  she  wrote  in  her  diary: 

One  thought  troubles  me  at  times :  shall  I  be  able  to  hold  Robert's 
love?  His  mind  is  so  great,  and  in  this  respect  I  can  satisfy  him  so 
little,  even  though  I  have  entire  understanding  of  him!  My  under- 
standing must  atone  as  far  as  possible. 

There  was  far  too  much  modesty  in  Clara's  constitution  to  make 
either  a  great  composer  or  an  all-conquering  virtuoso.  The  "under- 
standing" in  her  was  sufficient  to  probe  Robert's  qualities  before  all 
others;  it  was  sufficient,  too,  to  assure  her  a  mission  as  performer 
far  greater  and  more  enduring  than  the  world-storming  victories  of 
her  piano-pounding  colleagues.  For  the  present,  Clara  the  prospec- 
tive bride  was  struggling  for  a  mere  foothold  against  cruelly 
unreasonable  difficulties.  Wieck  sent  her,  on  the  eve  of  an  impor- 
tant Berlin  concert  (he  timed  his  bombs  well)  a  vicious  anonymous 
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letter.  Her  brother  Alwin  had  already  warned  Schumann,  who 
wrote:  "I  am  writing  as  a  child  who  tries  to  keep  off  the  ghostly 
hour  by  talking.  Your  father  is  the  ghost.  Alwin  was  with  me 
today,  and  advised  me  to  warn  you  that  the  anonymous  letter  you 
will  soon  receive,  if  you  have  not  already  received  it,  was  dictated 
by  your  father.  So  you  know  how  much  attention  to  give  it.  He  is 
trying  to  bewilder  you."  The  immediate  aim  of  this  shot  was 
ineffectual.  Clara  had  injured  her  finger  and  had  been  forced  to 
postpone  her  concert.  She  was  attacked  by  a  painful  neuritis,  had 
to  go  to  the  concert  hall  from  a  sickbed,  and,  struggling  against 
dizziness,  barely  managed  to  see  it  through.  The  audience  applauded 
effusively,  sensing  nothing  wrong,  and  never  suspecting  that  the 
artist  had  come  close  to  breaking  down. 

Clara  missed  a  particularly  lively  season  at  Leipzig,  and  had  to 
be  content  with  Robert's  written  accounts.  Mendelssohn  was  as 
active  as  ever,  and  had  readily  undertaken  to  perform  a  symphony 
of  Schubert  which  Schumann,  looking  up  the  composer's  brother 
Ferdinand  in  Vienna  and  ransacking  a  forgotten  cupboard,  had 
found  and  borne  triumphantly  home — the  great  Symphony  in  C 
major.  "Clara,  I  have  been  blissful  today,"  he  wrote  on  December 
ii,  1839.  "A  symphony  of  Franz  Schubert's  was  played  at  the  re- 
hearsal. If  only  you  could  have  been  there!  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  it  to  you.  All  the  instruments  are  human  voices,  and  unbe- 
lievably expressive.  And  the  instrumentation,  in  spite  of  Beethoven, 
and  the  length,  the  heavenly  length,  like  a  romance  in  four  volumes, 
longer  than  the  Ninth  Symphony.  I  was  entirely  happy,  and  wished 
only  that  you  were  my  wife  and  that  I  could  write  such  sym- 
phonies." Clara  answered :  "I  liked  your  description  of  the  Symphony 
of  Schubert — if  only  he  were  still  alive!  It  is  such  a  pity  that  he  could 
not  have  been  recognized  in  his  lifetime,  as  he  is  now.  A  strange 
feeling  came  over  me  as  I  stood  by  his  grave,  and  Beethoven's. 
What  true  friends  you  would  have  been!  If  only  I  could  hear  the 
Symphony!" 

The  sensation  caused  in  Leipzig  by  Mme.  Camille  Pleyel  was  quite 
obliterated  when  Franz  Liszt  descended  at  last  upon  the  town. 
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Schumann's  letters,  thoughts,  enthusiasms  became  filled  with  Liszt. 
Robert  had  met  him  (for  the  first  time)  in  Dresden,  borne  him 
delightedly  to  Leipzig  in  that  alarming  new  invention,  the  railway 
train.  He  played  that  night,  exciting  his  new  friend  beyond  measure. 
Robert,  like  others,  found  the  cordiality,  the  generosity,  the  inde- 
scribable inspiration  of  Liszt  impossible  to  resist,  and  they  were 
together  constantly,  although  there  could  never  be  an  unreserved 
kinship  between  two  artists  so  differently  constituted.  The  next  day 
Robert  wrote: 

I  am  tired,  worn  out,  and  yet  excited  and  restless  from  the  events 
of  the  last  few  days.  So  long  as  Liszt  is  here  I  cannot  do  much 
work.  I  am  with  him  almost  all  day  long.  He  said  to  me  yesterday : 
"I  feel  as  if  I  had  known  you  for  twenty  years,"  and  I  feel  the 
same.  We  are  already  quite  rude  to  each  other,  and  I  have  often 
cause  enough,  for  Vienna  has  made  him  too  whimsical  and  spoiled. 
How  extraordinarily  he  plays — boldly  and  wildly,  and  then  again 
dreamily  and  ethereally.  All  of  these  things  were  in  his  playing. 
But,  Clarchen,  this  world — his  world,  I  mean — is  no  longer  mine. 
Art,  as  you  practice  it,  and  as  I  do  when  I  compose  at  the  piano, 
this  rare  intimacy  I  would  not  give  for  all  his  splendor — and  indeed 
there  is  too  much  tinsel  about  it.  But  now  I  will  say  no  more;  you 
know  what  I  mean. 

Clara  remembered  how  she  too  had  been  quite  carried  away  by 
Liszt's  playing  when  she  heard  him  in  Vienna. 

Does  it  not  seem  to  you  as  if  he  would  merge  himself  in  the 
music  while  he  plays,  and  then  again  when  he  plays  softly,  it  is 
divine.  Beside  Liszt,  all  virtuosos  seem  to  me  so  small,  even  Thal- 
berg,  and  as  for  me — I  can  no  longer  see  myself. 

Liszt  is  fortunate,  for  he  can  play  at  sight  what  we  struggle  over 
and  make  nothing  of  in  the  end.  But  I  agree  entirely  with  your 
opinion  of  him.  Have  you  heard  him  play  his  Etudes  yet?  I  am  at 
work  on  the  Ninth,  and  think  it  splendid,  but  dreadfully  hard. 

I  laughed  a  great  deal  on  hearing  that  you  are  rude  to  Liszt.  You 
consider  him  spoiled;  but  are  you  not  also  a  little  spoiled?  I  know 
that  I  spoil  you.  Well,  such  matters  can  be  straightened  out  when 
once  you  are  my  husband. 
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Robert  further  amused  her  on  the  subject  of  his  rudeness  to 
Liszt  by  describing  a  little  encounter  they  had  had.  Liszt  persisted 
in  going  about  Leipzig  like  a  seigneur  who  has  strayed  out  of  his 
sphere,  looking  askance  at  the  society  of  tradesfolk  about  him.  When 
he  remarked  on  the  lack  of  any  aristocratic  circle  in  Leipzig,  Schu- 
mann forgot  his  shyness  and  retorted,  rather  tartly  for  one  who 
was  neither  a  born  Leipziger  nor  addicted  to  parochial  sentiments: 
"We  too  have  our  own  aristocracy — 150  booksellers'  shops,  50  print- 
ing establishments,  and  30  newspapers,  so  you  had  better  behave 
yourself  carefully."  Liszt,  the  urbane,  may  have  concealed  a  smile 
at  this  point  in  the  remembrance  that  his  host  was  himself  a  book- 
seller's son,  and  brother  to  two  more.  Schumann's  intentions  had 
really  been  kind.  He  beheld  his  friend  rapidly  making  himself 
unpopular  with  Leipzig  burgherdom,  and  knew  no  good  could 
come  of  it. 

Other  storms  attended  Liszt's  coming  than  those  he  conjured 
from  the  keyboard.  The  prices  of  tickets  for  his  first  concert  had 
been  greatly  advanced  after  the  sale  had  begun — a  violation  of 
Leipzig's  idea  of  honest  business.  The  conservatism  of  the  town 
rallied  against  him;  there  was  an  outcry  in  the  press.  He  announced 
a  second  appearance  for  the  night  following  the  first,  and  almost 
at  the  last  hour  canceled  the  concert  on  the  excuse  of  illness.  He 
shut  himself  up  in  his  rooms,  admitting  no  one  but  Mendelssohn, 
Schumann,  Hiller  and  Reuss.  Schumann  perceived  quickly  enough 
that  he  was  not  in  the  least  sick.  "A  diplomatic  illness,"  he  wrote 
Clara.  The  truth  was  that  many  seats  had  not  been  taken,  and  he 
was  unwilling  to  appear  before  a  partly  empty  house.  The  buzzing 
increased.  It  was  said  that  Liszt  gave  himself  aristocratic  airs,  con- 
sidered himself  too  good  for  a  town  of  plain  tradesfolk.  He  had 
refrained  from  using  a  piano  from  Wieck's  agency,  and  had  not 
sent  Wieck  any  invitation  to  his  concerts,  this  in  loyalty  to  Robert 
and  Clara.  All  these  incidents  started  talk.  Then  Mendelssohn 
decided  that  the  time  had  come  to  intervene.  Liszt  could  win 
Leipzig  if  given  half  a  chance  to  exert  his  personal  charm,  and 
to  make  music.  Mendelssohn,  with  his  own  store  of  tact  and  influ- 
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ence,  was  the  one  person  to  bring  Liszt  forward.  "I  suddenly 
decided,"  he  wrote,  "to  give  him  a  soiree  in  the  Gewandhaus  with 
orchestra,  chorus,  negus,  cakes,  Meerestille,  Psalm,  Bach's  Triple 
Concerto  (Liszt,  Hiller  and  I),  chorus  from  St.  Paul,  Fantasia  on 
Lucia,  Erl\onig,  the  devil  and  his  grandmother;  and  everyone  was 
so  delighted,  and  played  and  sang  with  such  enthusiasm,  that  all 
said  they  had  never  spent  a  more  enjoyable  evening,  and  my  object 
was  achieved,  and  in  a  very  agreeable  way." 

Liszt  was  not  only  restored  to  favor,  but  became  a  popular  hero 
after  all.  Ferdinand  Hiller  gave  him  a  dinner  party  where,  after 
dutifully  toasting  Mendelssohn,  the  guest  of  honor  rose  again  to 
turn  to  Robert  Schumann,  until  then  unnoticed  in  the  crowd.  He 
delivered  a  warmly  worded  tribute  to  a  rare  genius,  taking  a  secret 
pleasure  in  calling  smug  Leipzig's  attention  to  its  own  oversight, 
vaunting  Schumann,  not  as  a  journalist  and  good  fellow,  but  as  a 
great  creative  artist.  All  were  astonished  at  Liszt's  sudden  and 
unaccountable  action,  and  not  the  least  Robert  himself,  who  sat 
staring  at  his  plate  and  blushing  painfully.  Robert  admitted  after- 
ward to  Clara  that  he  had  been  touched  by  this  compliment.  "We 
have  had  nothing  for  the  last  few  days,"  he  wrote,  "but  dinners 
and  suppers,  music  and  champagne.  He  has  upset  our  whole  way 
of  life.  We  all  love  him  immensely,  and  he  played  again  like  a  God 
at  his  concert  yesterday.  The  clamorers  and  chatterers  have  been 
silenced."  This  was  Liszt's  second  concert  at  the  Gewandhaus.  He 
established  his  popularity  for  once  and  all  by  giving  a  third  per- 
formance for  the  benefit  of  the  orchestra's  pension  fund. 

A  morning  session  of  March  20  must  be  noted,  when  Liszt 
played  through  Schumann's  latest  scores,  while  Schumann  was  in 
a  transport,  and  the  fortunate  third  person,  none  other  than  that 
Schumann  enthusiast,  Ernst  Becker,  sat  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  too 
moved  to  speak.  To  Robert's  letter  describing  this  scene  Liszt  added 
an  elaborately  polite  postscript  in  French,  addressing  Clara  as  mon 
grand  artiste.  Clara,  envious  of  this  orgy  of  exalted  music  making, 
wrote  rather  wistfully:  "Ah!  poor  me!  Here  I  sit  and  have  not  the 
smallest  share  of  the  many  pleasures  you  are  giving  each  other! 
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What  would  I  not  have  given  to  be  in  Leipzig  yesterday!  Indeed,  I 
had  intended  to  come  with  Mother,  but  I  thought  I  should  disturb 
your  life  with  Liszt,  and  that  I  might  not  be  so  welcome  to  you  as  I 
should  like  to  be.  I  think  we  had  better  stay  here."  When  this 
letter  crossed  one  from  Robert  bearing  an  invitation  from  him  and 
Liszt,  urging  her  presence  at  the  charity  concert,  a  concert  to  in- 
clude the  Carnaval,  Clara  gave  in  without  a  struggle.  Clara  was 
disappointed  in  Liszt's  reading  of  the  Carnaval.  The  next  morning 
Liszt  visited  the  two  of  them  and  played  a  number  of  his  own 
works.  "I  too  had  to  play  something  to  him,"  Clara  wrote,  "and  I 
was  in  torture  while  it  lasted.  Otherwise  I  did  not  feel  at  all  em- 
barrassed in  his  presence,  as  I  feared  I  should  be.  He  himself  is  so 
free  from  embarrassment  that  he  puts  one  at  ease.  But  I  should  not 
like  to  be  with  him  for  long;  his  restlessness,  his  lack  of  repose,  his 
constant  vivacity  are  a  strain." 

When  Liszt  had  gone,  she  walked  again  with  Robert  to  Connewitz 
of  the  stony  path,  and  speculated  on  her  different  ideal  of  manhood : 

I  am  never  so  contented,  never  so  much  at  home,  as  when  I  go 
anywhere  with  him.  He  has  no  need  to  speak — I  like  it  so  much 
when  he  is  just  thinking,  and  I  can  almost  listen  to  his  every 
thought!  And  when  he  gently  presses  my  hand  I  feel  a  deep  con- 
tent. He  showed  me  a  number  of  his  songs  today.  I  had  not  expected 
anything  like  them!  My  admiration  for  him  grows  with  my  love. 
Of  those  now  living  there  is  not  one  so  musically  gifted  as  he. 

Before  Clara's  coming,  Robert  had  proposed  for  the  next  meeting 
with  his  beloved  a  "little  private  concert"  for  the  two  of  them,  "a 
bride  and  bridegroom  concert."  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  pro- 
gramme which  he  suggested — his  choice,  before  all  else,  of  the  music 
they  would  enjoy  together:  he  first  mentioned  Beethoven's  great 
Hammer\lavier  Sonata  in  B  flat,  then  virtually  unknown,  and,  he 
was  particular  to  say,  "all  through."  There  followed:  "a  song  of 
mine,  which  you  shall  play  and  sing  to  me  (I  care  chiefly  for 
enunciation),  then  a  new  scherzo  by  you,  and  in  conclusion  the 
C  sharp  minor  Fugue  of  Bach  from  the  second  volume."  A 
prophetic  programme!  "I  don't  expect  to  get  the  concert  for  nothing, 
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and  afterward  I  too  shall  serve  something  appropriate,  and  finally 
we  will  each  reward  the  other — you  know  how."  Clara  was  happy 
at  the  prospect  of  such  a  concert,  but  "scarlet  with  terror  at  the 
thought  of  singing  to  you.  And  as  for  clear  enunciation!  That  is 
exactly  what  is  impossible —  You  cannot  think  how  rusty  my  voice 
is;  I  shall  have  to  confess  that  I  have  hardly  sung  at  all  for  two 
years." 

It  was  a  happy  little  vacation,  which  was  prolonged  as  Robert 
returned  with  her  to  Berlin  on  April  17.  Mendelssohn,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  was  there  on  a  visit,  and  the  three  of  them  gathered  together 
with  the  inevitable  result  that  "there  was  a  great  deal  of  music." 
Mendelssohn  opened  her  eyes  to  unsuspected  beauties  and  possi- 
bilities in  the  performance  of  Bach's  fugues,  and  Clara  in  her  turn 
opened  his  to  something  he  had  so  far,  and  unlike  Liszt,  given 
insufficient  attention — the  music  of  his  modest  friend,  Robert 
Schumann.  She  also  made  Robert  play  some  of  his  new  songs. 

The  Easter  Messe  passed,  and  May,  with  no  liberating  court  de- 
cision forthcoming.  Then  June,  with  still  the  uncertainty,  and  a  new 
need  for  funds.  She  would  not  consider  letting  Robert  know  that 
she  had  nothing  left,  or  accepting  his  help.  She  could  not  bring 
herself  to  go  to  him  at  the  very  start,  as  a  financial  burden.  "I  am 
going  to  Leipzig  with  a  heavy  heart.  How  am  I  to  tell  him?  Ah, 
I  cannot  do  it!  But  how  dreadful  if  I  should  ever  be  compelled  to 
ask  him.  If  I  only  knew  where  to  go  this  summer  to  earn  at  least 
what  I  need.  My  situation  is  humiliating." 

The  cheering  news  came  to  them  on  July  7  that  her  father  had 
been  called  upon  to  bring  forth  his  proofs  of  Schumann's  iniquity, 
and  had  refused.  Days  remained  in  which  he  could  yet  file  an  appeal 
and  the  two  waited  in  suspense.  It  seemed  impossible  that  this  expert 
in  delay  would  not  appear  with  some  last  subterfuge.  This  time  no 
more  was  heard  from  him.  He  had  tried  every  means,  and  each 
time  further  turned  opinion  against  himself  until  nothing  was  left 
to  support  him.  Wieck  made  his  ignominious  exit.  On  August  12, 
the  auspicious  name  day  of  Clara,  as  Robert  was  careful  to  note, 
the  decision  was  officially  handed  down  and  the  marriage  sanctioned. 
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"I  cannot  grasp  this  happiness,"  wrote  Clara  in  the  diary.  She  was 
then  making  a  concert  tour  of  Thuringia,  her  last  as  Clara  Wieck. 
But  funds  were  still  short,  and  she  noted  wistfully  that  there 
was  no  money  for  a  trousseau.  The  heading  "September"  is  under- 
lined in  the  diary.  "September — what  a  special  look  this  month  has! 
My  feelings  are  an  indescribable  mingling  of  joy  and  sorrow. 
Heaven  grant  us  its  blessing!  My  Robert!  If  only  I  could  see  him 
again!  My  heart  is  almost  broken  with  longing,  and  with  all  this 
I  have  to  attend  to  concert  arrangements.  What  a  contrast!"  She 
played  at  Weimar  on  September  5.  "That  was  my  last  concert  as 
Clara  Wieck,"  she  wrote,  "and  I  felt  sad  at  heart."  No  concert 
artist  forfeits  her  name,  and  allows  the  engulfing  shadow  of  marriage 
to  fall  across  the  laboriously  laid  path  of  her  career,  without  a  pang 
of  some  sort.  The  next  day  Robert  came  to  take  her  from  Emilie 
List,  who  had  been  her  tour  companion,  and  the  two  returned  on  the 
seventh  to  Leipzig.  They  had  found  a  dwelling — rooms  in  a  house 
on  the  Inselstrasse,  a  pleasant  neighborhood  outside  of  the  Alte 
Stadt,  and  free  of  the  street  noises  and  bustling  commerce  that  had 
always  deprived  Robert  of  his  tranquillity.  On  the  bridal  eve,  Schu- 
mann brought  her  a  Polterabend  gift  such  as  no  other  man  living 
could  have  contrived  for  his  beloved:  the  song  cycle  Lieder\reis, 
published  as  Myrthen  with  a  beautifully  designed  dedication  "To 
my  beloved  bride"  surrounded  with  a  wreath  of  myrtle  leaves,  the 
orange  blossoms  of  the  German  bride.  Die  Lotos-blume,  Du  bist 
wie  eine  Blume,  Der  Nussbaum,  Du  meine  Seele  were  among  them 
—a  hoard  above  all  jewels! 

They  were  married  on  September  12,  1840,  the  day  before  Clara's 
twenty-first  birthday.  The  wedding  was  quietly  held  at  Schonefeld, 
the  little  suburb  of  Leipzig.  Only  two  were  with  them — Clara's 
mother,  who  had  so  well  filled  a  gap  in  her  daughter's  heart  during 
the  last  months,  and  the  one  who  more  than  any  other  was  qualified 
to  bless  the  union — their  faithful  friend  Ernst  Becker,  who  had  come 
again  from  Freiberg  as  he  had  come  just  three  years  before  to 
unite  them  as  parted  lovers.  They  fondly  recalled  their  pet  name 
for  him — "the  arm  from  the  clouds." 
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"It  was  a  beautiful  day,"  Clara  wrote,  "and  even  the  sun,  which 
had  been  obscured  for  many  days,  poured  its  own  mild  blessing 
upon  us  as  we  drove  to  the  wedding."  The  little  country  church,  in 
its  tranquil  setting  of  trees,  verdure  and  a  winding  stream,  received 
them.  As  the  couple  entered  its  doors,  at  ten  o'clock,  the  softly 
intoned  chords  of  a  chorale  breathed  a  devotional  spell.  The  minister, 
Wildenhahn,  a  friend  of  Schumann's  boyhood,  made  a  short  address. 
Then  at  last  they  were  united. 

The  carriage  drove  them  back  to  the  town  where,  at  the  Carls' 
house,  a  privileged  group  was  waiting  to  felicitate  them:  the  Bar- 
giels,  the  Carls,  the  Lists,  Dr.  Reuter  and  two  musician  friends. 

Clara's  thoughts  dwelt  upon  the  "rocks  and  cliffs"  they  had  sur- 
mounted to  reach  this  peaceful  crossroads,  and  the  unknown  diffi- 
culties which  they  still  faced — with  glad  hearts.  When  chance  of- 
fered she  closeted  herself  with  her  beloved  diary,  and  there  recorded 
her  solemn  feelings. 

This  day  shall  be  inscribed  in  this  book  as  the  happiest  and  most 
important  of  my  life.  .  .  . 

A  period  of  my  life  is  now  closed ;  if  I  went  through  much  trouble 
in  my  early  years,  I  have  also  known  much  joy.  I  will  never  forget 
that.  Now  a  new  life  is  beginning,  a  beautiful  life,  a  life  in  him 
whom  I  love  above  all,  above  myself.  But  grave  duties  rest  with  me 
too.  Heaven  give  me  strength  to  fulfill  them  faithfully,  like  a  good 
wife. 
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Haven  at  Last.  1840-18 44 


After  three  years  of  struggle,  Robert  and  Clara  blissfully  entered 
the  serene  haven  of  married  life.  At  last  they  knew  the  settled  satis- 
factions of  uninterrupted  communion,  of  making  music  together 
to  their  hearts'  content,  of  confiding  their  thoughts  and  feelings, 
lingeringly,  without  urgency,  without  the  fear  of  being  wrenched 
apart.  The  peaceful  certainty  of  interpossession,  so  long  awaited, 
never  sat  more  becomingly  upon  a  young  couple  in  the  first  weeks 
of  their  married  life.  "Perfect  weather,"  "beautiful  day"  wrote  Clara 
in  her  record  of  countless  excursions,  as  if  the  weather  really  mat- 
tered. A  hailstorm  or  a  drenching  rain  was  an  adventure,  and  when 
Clara  was  forced  to  admit  that  the  weather  was  "frightful"  she 
could  add :  "Yet  our  spirits  continued  in  a  splendid  sunshine,  and  so 
all  was  well." 

What  if  their  quarters  at  5  Inselstrasse  were  cramped  and  some 
of  the  rooms  rather  dark  ?  It  was  the  fulfillment  of  Robert's  "dream 
house"  of  two  years  past  and  far  preferable  to  the  most  elegant 
mansion  in  Leipzig.  "Hartel's  house  is  not  to  be  compared  to  it," 
he  had  then  written,  "just  as  nothing  is  to  be  compared  to  our  con- 
tentment." Nothing  is  more  desirable  than  a  little  obscurity  in  a 
room,  for  it  is  favorable  to  dreaming.  Clara  had  to  assume  the 
metaphorical  "housewife's  cap"  quickly  enough,  for  friends  de- 
scended upon  5  Inselstrasse  from  the  very  start,  taxing  her  skill  as 
manager.  She  was  complimented  by  her  husband  as  an  "alluring 
hostess."  The  "hostess"  herself  had  to  confess  a  good  deal  of  per- 
plexity at  keeping  a  sufficient  and  appetizing  table  for  their  guests. 
In  truth,  the  "housewife's  cap"  never  fitted  very  well.  She  remained 
essentially  the  artist  companion,  and  artist  in  her  own  right. 
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Even  the  first  raptures  of  love  unimpeded  were  closely  inter- 
mingled with  strains  of  music  at  Inselstrasse,  music  of  others  and  of 
their  own.  Robert  had  once  written,  imagining  them  together  at 
last,  "You  shall  live  in  Bach  through  me,  I  in  Bellini  through  you." 
As  it  worked  out,  Bellini  was  quite  forgotten,  as  Bach  engrossed 
both  of  them  together.  The  watchful  bride  soon  knew  that  her 
Robert  was  feeling  his  power  as  composer  as  never  before.  She  formed 
a  quiet  resolution  to  devote  her  life  to  making  possible  artistic  fulfill- 
ment for  the  man  at  her  side,  to  warding  off  anything  that  might 
threaten  it.  Schumann  flourished  under  her  protection  as  the  starves 
Mddchen  became  the  star\es  Weib. 

His  answering  strength  was  expressed  in  music.  The  fiance's 
output  had  been  sporadic  if  abundant,  confined  to  piano  works  and 
songs,  an  occasional  impulse  toward  the  larger  forms  remaining 
unfulfilled.  It  was  as  if,  harassed  by  the  persecution  of  Wieck  and 
by  uncertain  waiting,  obsessed  by  the  aching  longing  for  Clara 
through  the  months  of  separation,  his  lack  of  tranquillity  held  him 
back.  Struggling  vainly  and  alone  for  recognition  in  Vienna,  wait- 
ing restlessly  in  Leipzig  for  a  legal  issue  of  unknown  date,  with 
public  accusations  hanging  over  him,  this  status  of  insecurity  was 
more  than  enough  to  delay  the  coming,  long  overdue,  of  symphonic 
plans.  Schumann  the  miniaturist,  listening  quizzically,  half  in- 
dolently, to  his  ready  fantasies,  had  allowed  them  to  take  shape 
freely,  episodically.  Now,  in  full  and  confident  possession  of  Clara, 
expanding  with  the  fruition  of  a  passion  long  withheld,  taking 
strength  in  her  love  returned,  his  creative  thoughts  began  to  reach 
and  soar.  He  boldly  entered  the  orchestral  field,  to  the  astonishment 
and  delight  of  Clara.  There  was  a  preparatory  period,  when  he 
voraciously  explored  the  great  music  of  the  past  and  its  poetry  as 
well,  as  if  girding  his  spirit  for  larger  adventure.  Clara  was  at  his  side 
in  these  daily  explorations,  following  step  by  step;  what  was  incuba- 
tion for  him  was  enrichment  for  her.  "Clara  is  making  a  devoted 
study  of  Beethoven  (together  with  much  wifely  attention  to  Schu- 
mann)," was  the  husband's  word.  "She  has  helped  me  a  great  deal  in 
arranging  my  symphony.  She  is  reading  Goethe's  life  between  times, 
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and  she  chops  beans  when  necessary!  Music  stands  before  everything 
else,  and  that  fact  gives  me  joy."  It  can  be  pretty  safely  assumed  that 
the  unaccustomed  technique  of  managing  a  household  was  be- 
grudged its  encroachments  upon  music. 

There  were  problems  of  livelihood,  problems  of  compromise  be- 
hind this  contented  order  of  life.  A  concert  pianist,  if  she  is  to  remain 
one  and  if  she  is  to  give  bread-winning  performances,  must  practice 
hours  each  day.  A  composer  in  whom  the  lines  of  a  first  symphony 
are  taking  contour  cannot  have  his  thoughts  scattered  to  the  four 
winds  by  the  reiterations  of  a  practicing  virtuoso,  even  if  that  vir- 
tuoso, being  Clara,  could  have  conceived  of  committing  the  intru- 
sion. On  the  other  hand,  if  her  piano  is  silent,  her  income  from 
it  ceases,  and  what  husband  and  wife  in  possession  of  their  senses 
could  count  upon  a  half-written  first  symphony  for  the  payment  of 
the  next  month's  rent?  Another  marriage  built  upon  these  premises 
might  have  brought  bad  moments  at  the  start,  and  given  an  oppos- 
ing parent  reason  for  a  certain  amount  of  gloating  over  his  predic- 
tions. Not  so  this  marriage. 

Robert  presented  his  bride,  on  their  first  morning  as  man  and 
wife,  with  a  diary.  On  the  first  page  he  had  written : 

My  most  beloved  young  wife!  Let  me  greet  you  with  a  tender 
kiss  on  this  special  day,  the  first  of  your  womanhood,  the  first  of 
your  twenty-first  year.  The  little  book  which  I  open  herewith  has 
a  very  particular  intimate  meaning;  it  is  to  record  everything  that 
affects  us  together  in  our  household  and  married  life,  our  wishes, 
our  hopes  shall  be  written  down  in  it;  and  it  shall  also  be  a  book 
of  the  requests  which  we  may  make  of  each  other,  when  spoken 
words  do  not  suffice;  and  also  of  mediation  and  reconciliation  if  we 
chance  to  misunderstand  each  other.  In  short,  it  shall  be  a  good, 
true  friend  to  whom  we  will  confide  everything,  to  whom  our 
hearts  shall  be  opened.  .  .  . 

Each  week  the  diary  was  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other.  The  week 
past  "shall  be  carefully  examined  to  see  if  it  has  been  a  worthy  and 
busy  one,  if  we  are  ordering  our  life  in  the  best  way,  perfecting  our- 
selves more  and  more  in  our  beloved  art."  The  book  was  to  contain 
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opinions  by  each  of  the  music  in  hand,  of  musicians  they  should 
meet  and  hear. 

r 

But  the  most  important,  the  most  cherished  thing  the  book  shall 
contain  I  need  not  name  to  you  my  dear  wife:  your  fair  hopes  and 
mine — may  heaven  bless  them;  your  anxieties  and  mine — the  sort 
which  married  life  always  brings.  In  short,  all  our  joys  and  sorrows 
shall  be  truly  set  down,  there  to  be  read  by  us  and  enjoyed  in  later 
years. 

If  you  agree  with  all  this,  wife  of  my  heart,  write  your  name  under 
mine,  and  as  a  talisman  let  us  speak  the  three  words  on  which  all 
earthly  happiness  is  built:  Industry,  Frugality  and  Loyalty. 

Robert's  signature  follows,  and  under  it  Clara  has  written:  "Your 
wife  who  is  devoted  to  you  with  her  whole  heart,  Clara." 

Robert  indicated  a  punishment  "which  we  will  devise  later"  for 
the  first  of  them  who  should  fail  in  his  part  of  the  alternate  weekly 
arrangement.  Mendelssohn,  a  frequent  visitor  at  Inselstrasse,  sur- 
prised from  them  the  information  of  their  "day  book,"  and  con- 
fessed that  he  and  his  Cecile  had  kept  one  of  their  own  in  the  same 
turn-about  fashion.  Robert  was  reproachful  on  hearing  that  they  had 
failed  to  keep  up  the  book  after  their  first  married  year.  "We  must 
not  do  that,"  he  wrote  in  his  week,  and  Clara  added  in  a  firm 
parenthesis:  "(Certainly  not)."  But  Robert  was  the  first  to  break 
his  good  resolutions.  At  the  end  of  the  third  week  he  begs  off  with 
a  few  words:  "Nothing  to  write  today.  But  you  will  understand, 
Clarchen.  Today  everything  turns  to  music.  I  must  to  the  piano." 
There  were  songs  in  profusion  to  be  caught  on  the  instant,  and 
presently  the  diarist  was  closeted  with  his  symphony.  Then  all  else 
was  excluded — even  Clara  herself.  She  was  glad  to  fill  his  space  in 
those  weeks.  Later,  there  were  gaps  of  varying  lengths,  as  tours  or 
manifold  duties  at  home  commanded  their  time.  They  remained 
faithful  every  hour,  even  as  months  stretched  into  years,  to  the 
resolution  Robert  had  expressed  to  "order  our  life  in  the  best  way." 

None  knew  better  than  Clara  that  the  creative  spring  of  Robert 
Schumann  was  alive  as  never  before,  in  exuberance  and  quality  as 
well.  His  musical  invention  became  a  golden  stream  fit  for  am- 
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bitious  uses,  and  such  was  his  assurance  that  he  spoke  of  symphonies, 
choral  works,  operas — forms  which,  until  now,  he  had  felt  inade- 
quate to  fulfill.  The  flood  of  songs  in  the  months  before  the  mar- 
riage was  the  outpouring  of  the  elated  bridegroom  about  to  claim 
his  bride.  The  husband,  in  larger  instrumental  voice,  still  sang  of 
his  Clara.  Clara  was  surrounding  him  with  the  feminine  support 
and  the  surety  of  peace  which  his  spirit  required.  She  gave  him  fur- 
ther stimulation  and  at  the  same  time  learned  herself  as  they 
pursued  their  musical  studies  together.  When  she  played  the  forty- 
eight  preludes  and  fugues  of  the  Well-tempered  Clavichord  in  rota- 
tion day  by  day,  he  increased  her  understanding  of  the  expansive 
flow  and  the  great  art  which  lay  behind  old  Bach's  contrapuntal 
spinning.  When  she  once  doubled  a  bass  part  in  octaves,  and  he 
pointed  out  to  her  that  the  emphasis  destroyed  the  balance  of  the 
voices,  she  meekly  accepted  his  reproach.  A  few  pages  later  we  find 
this  remark  in  her  handwriting:  "We  are  continuing  our  study  of 
fugues;  playing  them  is  each  time  more  interesting  than  the  last. 
After  Bach,  the  fugues  of  Mendelssohn  seem  poor.  One  is  con- 
scious of  how  they  are  contrived,  and  of  the  laborious  effort  which 
went  into  them.  At  the  same  time,  I  believe  there  is  no  one  living 
who  can  write  such  fugues  as  Mendelssohn."  And  in  the  margin, 
Robert  has  written:  "Cherubini,  Spohr,  Klengel." 

The  fugues  were  laid  aside  in  the  spring  of  1841,  as  Beethoven 
was  brought  out  for  special  investigation — the  symphonies,  the 
overtures,  the  piano  sonatas.  "Clara  has  been  putting  in  an  inten- 
sive study  on  some  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas,"  wrote  Robert,  "and  has 
assimilated  them  in  her  own  way  without  in  the  least  injuring  the 
original  conception.  It  is  a  great  treat  for  me."  And  Clara  on  her 
part  confessed  that  Robert  had  brought  home  to  her  a  realization 
she  had  never  before  fully  felt:  "The  less  I  play  in  public,  the  more 
I  despise  mechanical  virtuosity.  Concert  pieces,  such  as  Henselt's 
Etudes,  the  fantasies  of  Thalberg  or  Liszt,  have  no  longer  any  appeal 
for  me.  Nothing  of  that  sort  can  give  lasting  enjoyment."  While 
these  joint  musical  pursuits  equipped  Robert,  they  widened  Clara's 
perceptions.  A  direct  study  of  instrumental  development  in  sym- 
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phonic  music  and  chamber  music  kept  her  abreast  of  Schumann's 
progress,  and  at  the  same  time  it  carried  her  as  a  performer  further 
afield  from  the  narrow  corner  in  which  the  typical  concert  pianist 
was  usually  content  to  entrench  himself.  , 

The  growth  of  Clara  the  perceptive  artist  continued  in  strides 
through  her  married  years.  She  played  much  in  the  home  circle,  de- 
lighting Robert  and  their  friends  with  chamber  music  or  piano 
arrangements.  Playing  of  this  sort  was  far  from  sufficient  to  prime 
the  public  performer,  who  required  a  far  more  scrupulous  exactitude 
to  keep  her  hand  in.  Her  playing  must  continue  resilient,  facile, 
unslurred,  must  mirror  on  the  instant  and  in  perfect  image  the  piece 
before  her.  Her  unrelenting  self-exactions  were  the  measure  of  her 
importance  as  a  performer.  All  this  required  daily  arduous  applica- 
tion. Clara  felt  the  precious  practice  hours  more  and  more  en- 
croached upon  by  wifely  duties,  even  in  the  first  months  of  her  mar- 
riage. Robert,  subject  to  fits  of  depression,  needed  constant  loving 
attention.  Their  study  and  music  making  together  could  not  be 
forfeited.  At  first,  his  growing  absorption  in  composition  was  a 
real  obstacle,  while  it  was  her  chief  delight.  There  were  two  grand 
pianos  in  the  house,  but  one  must  yield  to  the  other.  The  diary  be- 
moans more  than  once  "the  evils  of  thin  walls."  And  a  passage  of 
January  1841  complains:  "My  playing  is  getting  behind  again,  as 
is  always  the  case  when  Robert  is  composing.  Not  one  little  hour  in 
the  day  is  left  for  me!"  There  were  long  hours  when  she  must  have 
sat  wistfully  conscious  of  the  piano  at  her  side,  untouched  for  days 
as  the  strains,  muffled  and  fitful,  from  below,  told  her  that  Schu- 
mann was  in  the  creative  throes  of  his  first  symphony.  Her  thoughts 
dwelt  tenderly,  but  fearfully  too,  upon  the  prospect  of  motherhood, 
with  its  limitless  demands  and  exclusions.  It  must  then  have 
seemed  that  her  career  so  elaborately  prepared,  so  firmly  established, 
so  integral  a  part  of  her  life,  was  to  be  sacrificed.  Her  husband  had 
some  realization  of  what  he  was  asking  of  her. 

I  often  have  regrets  [he  wrote],  that  Clara  must  be  hindered  in 
her  studies  because  of  her  care  not  to  disturb  me  when  I  am  com- 
posing. For  I  know  well  that  the  artist  who  appears  in  public,  even 
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the  greatest  of  them,  must  never  quite  relinquish  certain  mechanical 
exercises,  but  must  always  watch  his  ringer  dexterity.  And  for  this 
my  dear  artist  is  often  given  no  time.  In  the  more  deep-lying  aspects 
of  musical  education,  Clara  has  not  stood  still,  but  advanced.  She 
lives  only  in  good  music,  and  consequently  her  playing  has  gained 
in  intelligence  and  feeling.  But  the  development  of  technique  to  the 
point  of  infallibility — for  that  she  has  no  time.  The  fault  is  mine, 
yet  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  about  it.  Clara  realizes  that  I  must 
make  full  use  of  my  powers,  now  that  they  are  at  their  best,  in  the 
fulness  of  my  youth.  Well,  so  it  must  be  when  artists  marry,  and  if 
two  people  love  each  other,  it  is  right  enough. 

Clara,  equally  with  Robert,  took  it  quite  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  her  daily  routine  must  be  subordinated  to  his  periods  of  crea- 
tive activity.  She  rejoiced  in  the  songs  which  continued  to  come  from 
her  husband  in  bewildering  profusion.  They  filled  the  first  married 
months,  even  to  the  Christmas  season,  so  that  Robert  could  justly 
call  1840  "my  year  of  song."  He  encouraged  Clara  to  put  her  own 
talent  to  the  test,  and  received  from  her  on  the  first  Christmas  Eve 
of  their  wedded  life  three  songs  of  her  own,  dedicated  to  him  "with 
the  utmost  modesty."  Robert  was  highly  pleased  with  them,  and 
urged  her  to  collaborate  with  him  in  a  published  collection  of  set- 
tings of  Riickert's  poems.  In  a  single  week  of  January,  1841,  he 
turned  forth  nine  songs  at  white  heat.  Clara  could  not  keep  up  this 
pace;  she  lagged  behind  with  three,  which  were  duly  published  with 
the  others.  They  were  well  made,  effective,  not  without  invention — 
could  have  held  their  own  proudly  with  partners  from  a  lesser 
hand  than  that  of  Robert  Schumann.  She  wrote  with  her  usual 
uncompromising  self-criticism:  "I  have  made  several  attempts  to 
set  the  poems  of  Riickert  which  Robert  picked  out  for  me,  but  it  is 
no  use — I  have  no  talent  at  all  for  composing."  "Too  often,"  Robert 
wrote,  "she  has  to  buy  my  songs  at  the  price  of  silence  and  invisi- 
bility." He  noted  sorrowfully  as  the  years  went  on  that  her  creative 
efforts,  while  finer  than  ever  before,  were  falling  by  the  wayside.  The 
coming  of  children,  and  a  husband  with  an  imagination  of  his 
own,  do  not  go  well  with  composition.  "She  can  work  at  it  only  in- 
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termittently,  and  I  am  often  disturbed  to  think  how  many  delicate 
ideas  are  lost  because  she  cannot  develop  them." 

It  was  in  December  that  there  first  took  hold  of  Robert  the  new 
absorption  which  excluded  all  other  thoughts.  He  turned  from  his 
songs  to  the  large  scheme  where  the  germinal  idea  must  be  sustained 
and  developed  at  long  range  and  executed  in  terms  of  manifold 
instruments.  It  required  concentrated  effort.  Robert  had  had  little 
first-hand  experience  with  an  orchestra,  nor  did  his  imagination 
readily  embrace  and  encompass  so  extensive  a  design.  In  January 
he  withdrew  into  his  study,  gave  all  his  energies  to  his  first  sym- 
phony. He  seemed  "cold"  and  preoccupied  to  Clara,  nor  was  she 
allowed  to  know  of  the  results,  save  those  which  penetrated  their 
"thin  walls"  from  his  piano.  The  wellspring  of  music  was  not 
lacking;  the  heart  of  the  bridegroom  was  brimming,  joyous  in  a 
deep  content,  a  felicity,  a  certainty  which  the  student  and  the 
harassed  lover  had  never  known.  The  "Symphony  of  Spring"  he 
called  it,  and  Clara  was  confident  that  it  was  to  immortalize  in  tone 
the  first  full  awakening  of  the  lover  which  she  had  brought  about. 
Four  days  and  nights  of  intensive  labor,  lest  the  music  in  its  rounded 
singleness  escape  him,  and  the  draft  was  completed.  "I  am  entirely 
happy,"  wrote  the  waiting  Clara.  "If  only  we  had  an  orchestra  here, 
ready  for  it!  I  must  confess,  my  dear  husband,  I  did  not  think  you 
were  so  clever.  You  are  always  filling  me  with  fresh  admiration." 
Two  days  later,  January  27,  he  started  upon  the  instrumentation, 
while  Clara,  left  with  the  diary  both  in  her  weeks  and  his  own, 
wrote:  "Next  week  I  shall  hand  the  diary  over  to  you — for  the  fu- 
ture I  demand  the  regular  order  without  pity."  But  for  two  weeks 
more  little  was  to  be  seen  of  Robert  until,  on  February  14,  he  ap- 
peared with  the  score,  every  essential  detail  filled  in. 

They  gathered  a  friend  or  two  and  tried  it  upon  the  piano  at  once. 
"I  should  like  to  say  a  little,"  wrote  Clara,  "about  the  symphony,  but 
I  should  never  finish  talking  about  the  buds,  the  scent  of  violets, 
the  fresh  green  leaves,  and  the  birds  in  the  air,  all  of  which  one 
sees  living  and  stirring  through  it,  in  youthful  strength.  Do  not 
laugh  at  me,  dear  husband!  If  I  cannot  express  myself  poetically, 
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yet  the  poetic  spirit  of  this  work  has  reached  my  innermost  heart." 
And  Robert,  taking  up  the  diary  once  more  after  his  long  neglect, 
wrote:  "The  symphony  has  given  me  many  happy  hours.  But  now, 
after  sleepless  nights,  comes  exhaustion;  I  am  like  a  young  wife 
just  after  a  confinement — so  light,  so  happy,  and  yet  so  ill  and  weak. 
My  Clara  understands  this,  and  treats  me  with  double  considera- 
tion— a  kindness  which  I  will  repay.  But  I  should  never  be  through 
if  I  were  to  begin  to  relate  all  the  love  which  Clara  has  shown  me 
during  this  time.  I  might  have  sought  through  millions  without 
finding  one  who  would  treat  me  with  such  thoughtfulness  and 
understanding." 

On  the  last  day  of  March,  the  symphony  was  publicly  performed. 
It  was  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert,  given  by  Clara  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Pension  Fund.  Clara  played  piano  works  of  Chopin,  Schumann, 
Mendelssohn,  Scarlatti  and  Thalberg.  Sophie  Schloss  sang  new 
songs  by  Robert  and  by  Clara.  Mendelssohn  conducted  the  Sym- 
phony in  B  flat  "with  the  greatest  love  and  care,"  while  "pleasure 
shone  from  his  eyes."  The  symphony  had  rounds  of  applause,  and 
so  did  Clara,  making  her  first  public  appearance  as  "Frau  Schu- 
mann." Indeed,  it  was  impossible  not  to  warm  to  the  agreeable  spec- 
tacle of  this  brilliantly  talented  young  couple,  obviously  one  in  high 
intent  and  accomplishment,  Clara  playing  her  husband's/ music  as 
none  other  living  could  play  it,  Robert  stepping  forth  in  new  power 
and  importance  as  a  composer.  Unconsciously  the  two  had  inaugu- 
rated a  custom  of  joint  Schumann  concerts  which  was  bound  to 
touch  a  warm  chord  of  public  sentiment  in  days  to  come. 

Robert  was  elated.  He  had  taken  up  orchestral  writing  with 
trepidation.  There  had  been  some  sweating  at  rehearsal  over  details 
of  instrumentation,  matters  in  which  the  all-competent  Mendelssohn 
had  straightened  him  out.  But  essentially  the  orchestra  had  spoken 
with  the  buoyant  voice,  the  surging  melody  he  had  intended.  He 
put  down  his  resolution  to  "follow  this  road  further."  He  had  al- 
ready noted:  "My  next  symphony  shall  be  called  'Clara,'  and  in  it 
I  will  paint  her  picture  with  flutes,  oboes  and  harps." 
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The  orchestral  writing  continued  with  an  Overture,  Scherzo  and 
Finale,  and  a  Fantasy  for  piano  and  orchestra  which  was  later  to 
become  the  first  movement  of  the  Piano  Concerto.  This  was  set  aside 
in  June  for  deeper  doings,  preluded  by  placid,  unclouded  days,  in 
which  the  two  would  take  their  favorite  walks  together  (still  they 
haunted  Connewitz!)  and  return  "cheerful,  and  contented  with 
ourselves  and  with  heaven."  At  the  end  of  June,  Clara  could  record 
that  Robert  had  begun  another  symphony.  "So  far  I  have  not  heard 
any  of  it,  but  I  can  tell  from  Robert's  strivings,  and  the  D  minor 
sounding  wildly  in  the  distance,  what  I  had  already  divined — that 
another  work  is  being  fashioned  in  the  depths  of  his  soul.  Heaven  is 
good  to  us.  Robert  cannot  be  more  blessed  in  composing  than  I  am 
when  he  shows  me  such  a  work.  Do  you  believe  that,  my  Robert? 
I  should  think  you  might."  The  symphony  (ultimately  to  be  pub- 
lished in  revision  as  the  Fourth)  was  delayed  in  its  progress  by  other 
duties,  particularly  those  of  the  periodical  which,  time-exacting  as 
it  was,  Schumann  had  never  neglected.  The  score,  "secredy  fin- 
ished," was  presented  to  Clara  on  her  twenty-second  birthday. 

That  was  another  significant  September  13.  The  couple,  married 
a  year  and  a  day,  stood  before  the  baptismal  font  as  their  child, 
twelve  days  old,  received  the  name  of  Marie.  "On  September  1st," 
wrote  Robert,  fulfilling  his  diary  duty  for  that  week,  "heaven  pre- 
sented us,  through  my  Clara,  with  a  little  girl.  The  hours  of  wait- 
ing were  heavy  with  anxiety.  I  shall  never  forget  that  Wednesday 
night.  So  much  stood  in  peril;  for  a  moment  I  almost  lost  control 
of  myself.  Then  I  relied  upon  Clara's  strength,  her  love  for  me. 
How  can  such  feelings  be  described?  At  ten  minutes  to  eleven  in 
the  morning,  the  little  one  arrived,  amid  thunder  and  lightning,  for 
a  thunderstorm  had  filled  the  heavens.  The  first  cry — and  life  once 
more  stood  clear  and  lovely  before  us — we  were  blessedly  happy. 
How  proud  I  am  to  have  a  wife  who,  in  addition  to  her  love  and  her 
art,  brings  me  such  a  gift!"  The  father  named  the  new  heir  to  a 
musical  tradition  "the  first  honorary  member  of  the  DavidsbundT 
Both  parents  looked  for  a  response  to  music  in  their  small  Marie, 
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and  Robert  was  pleased  to  note:  "If  ever  she  is  fretful,  Clara  plays 
to  her,  which  at  once  soothes  her  and  sends  her  to  sleep." 

The  natural  drift  of  circumstances  would  before  long  have  quite 
submerged  Clara  the  virtuoso  in  Clara  the  Hausfrau  and  mother, 
with  the  importunate  claims  of  her  two  dear  dependents  leaving  no 
place  at  all  for  practice  and  performance.  It  would  have  been  doubly 
difficult  to  make  a  place  for  these  duties  at  home,  once  relinquished, 
and  problematical  whether,  having  dropped  out  of  sight  as  a  girl 
pianist  for  several  years,  she  could  claim  public  favor  and  attention 
once  more  as  a  young  matron.  The  concert-going  world  in  1841  was 
at  least  as  fickle  as  it  is  now;  it  could  turn  its  back  with  alacrity 
upon  its  darlings  of  yesterday,  as  it  thrilled  to  a  newcomer,  a  new 
"wonder"  to  chatter  about.  There  was  talk  about  a  glorious  boy 
lately  come  out  of  Russia,  who  captivated  all  who  heard  him. 
"An  eleven-year-old  boy  in  Vienna,"  wrote  Clara  to  Emilie  List, 
"is  said  to  be  the  greatest  genius  that  has  appeared  for  a  long  time. 
We  have  this  from  someone  who  is  usually  very  hard  to  please.  The 
boy  is  called  Rubinstein,  and  is  a  pianist."  Liszt,  the  resplendent, 
continued  to  subdue  all  into  forgetfulness  of  every  other  pianist 
for  the  time  being  when  he  showed  his  profile  to  his  worshippers 
and  wooed  them  with  his  deft  fingers. 

It  had  always  been  a  part  of  the  domestic  understanding  that 
Clara  should  continue  her  career;  first,  because  it  was  her  destiny 
and  her  happiness,  but  also  for  the  practical  and  imperious  reason 
of  family  income.  A  tour  of  Russia,  planned  for  the  new  year  of 
1 841,  receded  into  the  background  as  Robert  lost  himself  in  the 
creation  of  symphonic  music,  evaporated  altogether  as  they  were 
warned  of  political  disturbances  in  the  East.  Robert  could  not  be 
sincerely  disappointed.  He  was  far  too  serene  and  industrious  in 
the  comforting  protection  of  "our  warm  little  nest."  Clara  was 
inwardly  alarmed,  for  she  feared  that  her  tours,  her  dreams  and 
ambitions  would  continue  to  be  dropped  out  of  the  reckoning  for 
one  reason  and  another  until  they  were  lost  altogether.  "Adieu, 
virtuoso!"  she  wrote.  "It  seems  to  me  dreadful  not  to  be  able  to 
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help  Robert  in  any  way  with  my  talents,  while  I  am  in  my  prime. 
Consider  this  well,  my  dear  husband!  Let  us  put  a  couple  of  win- 
ters to  good  use.  I  owe  it  to  my  reputation  not  to  let  it  lapse  al- 
together. I  am  speaking  from  a  sense  of  duty  toward  you  and  me." 
Lingering  dreams  of  tours  in  Russia,  England,  Belgium  and 
Holland  she  set  aside  from  her  plans  with  special  regret,  the  more 
so  because  she  had  good  assurance  that,  not  having  heard  her, 
these  countries  were  eager  to  do  so,  and  eagerness  of  that  sort  does 
not  last  indefinitely.  Clara  could  at  least  give  concerts  in  her  own 
Leipzig.  The  first  of  them,  the  concert  of  March  31  in  their  first 
spring  together,  was  a  fortunate  stroke  for  her  cause.  The  public 
found  a  great  sentimental  appeal  in  what  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Schumann  Abend,  and  continued  to  delight  in  beholding  the  agree- 
able young  couple  make  music  together.  Invitations  soon  came  from 
Weimar,  Bremen  and  Hamburg.  Schumann  and  his  symphony  were 
wanted  as  well  as  Clara.  They  went  to  Weimar  to  play  in  Novem- 
ber, three  months  after  the  birth  of  Marie,  and  in  the  following 
February  Clara  arranged  for  the  care  of  her  baby,  Robert  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  Zeitschrijt,  while  the  two  made  a  little  tour  of 
North  German  cities.  Meanwhile  at  Leipzig  on  December  6, 
Clara  gave  a  concert  where  the  new  D  minor  Symphony  was  first 
performed.  Unfortunately  for  its  success,  Liszt  was  again  the  visitor 
of  the  hour  at  Leipzig,  played  duets  with  Clara  at  her  concert,  and 
brought  storms  of  applause  on  the  heads  of  both  of  them,  after 
which  the  quieter  lyricism,  the  inward  beauties  of  the  D  minor 
Symphony,  that  undying  florescence  of  romanticism,  were  quite 
passed  over  and  disregarded.  It  was  the  case  of  the  witty  conversa- 
tionalist who  holds  the  general  attention  with  his  discourse,  while  the 
more  thoughtful  and  timid  person  sits  forgotten  in  his  corner. 
Clara  was  distressed  when  her  sensitive  husband  was  unintentionally 
ignored  in  this  way.  At  the  same  time,  the  Schumanns  could  not 
help  admiring  Liszt's  extraordinary  qualities,  while  they  were  grate- 
ful for  his  open-hearted  friendliness.  Liszt  unwittingly  balked  her 
plans  for  a  visit  to  St.  Petersburg  in  the  winter  of  1842.  Their  friend 
Lvov,  the  composer  of  the  Russian  national  anthem,  had  urged  it 
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and  made  arrangements,  but,  hearing  that  Liszt  would  be  there 
before  her,  Clara  wisely  refused  to  set  her  softer  radiance  against 
that  effulgent  sun  of  the  concert  halls. 

During  their  Northern  tour,  the  Schumanns  talked  of  the  possi- 
bility of  journeying  to  America  together.  It  was  one  of  those  wistful 
dreams  of  the  creative  artist  who  contemplates  giving  a  year  from  his 
life  that  he  may  compose,  free  from  financial  care,  for  several  to 
come.  Robert  would  have  been  exceedingly  unhappy  at  being  car- 
ried so  very  far  from  his  work  and  his  environment.  Even  on  the 
far  briefer  tours  they  did  undertake,  he  suffered  the  humiliation  of 
being  placed  in  the  background  wherever  they  went,  as  a  "pianist's 
husband."  His  wife  introduced  him  as  a  composer,  and  played  his 
music  when  she  could.  Provincial  audiences  listened  politely  to  the 
"queer  stuff"  that  he  had  written,  but  what  were  these  pieces  beside 
the  charm  of  Clara  and  the  excitement  of  her  playing?  At  Olden- 
burg, on  their  tour,  an  invitation  came  to  Clara  which  did  not 
include  her  husband.  Affronts  of  this  sort  left  Schumann  in  a  state 
of  silent  misery.  On  a  tour  of  Holland  as  late  as  1852,  Clara  per- 
formed at  a  soiree  in  the  establishment  of  the  Hohenzollern  Prince 
Friedrich.  The  royal  host,  on  being  introduced  to  Herr  Schumann, 
said:  "Are  you  musical  too?"  Schumann,  embarrassed,  smiled  and 
assented.  "And  what  instrument  do  you  play?"  Then  Robert  could 
take  the  incident  with  equanimity,  secure  in  the  consciousness  that 
His  Highness's  subjects  were  so  far  better  informed  than  their 
prince  on  who  Schumann  was  that  they  were  at  that  moment  ap- 
plauding and  making  much  of  him  on  every  side. 

When  invitations  came  to  the  Schumanns  during  their  stay  in 
Hamburg  for  appearances  in  Copenhagen,  Schumann,  an  uneasy 
traveler,  out  of  his  element,  with  affairs  of  the  Zeitschrift  demand- 
ing his  return,  shook  his  head  dubiously.  Clara  could  not  readily 
give  up  the  opportunity.  She  was  still  young  and  eager;  the  lure 
of  the  road  was  already  in  her  blood.  There  were  difficulties  and 
discomforts,  but  the  sense  of  adventure  in  new  territory,  the  small 
triumphs  which  might  lead  to  large  ones,  the  swelling  of  the  family 
budget  outbalanced  them.  She  made  sure  of  a  capable  female  com- 
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panion,  and  proceeded  to  have  a  long  and  quiet  talk  with  Robert. 
At  first  he  shrank  from  the  thought  of  a  separation,  but  her  reason- 
ing was  sensible,  and  in  the  end  he  agreed.  "We  found  the  solution," 
he  wrote  afterward  in  the  diary.  "You  took  a  companion  with  you, 
and  I  came  back  to  the  child,  and  to  my  work.  But  what  will  the 
world  say?  I  am  bothered  by  these  thoughts.  Yes,  it  is  really  neces- 
sary to  find  some  way  of  utilizing  and  developing  our  talents  side 
by  side." 

There  was  a  sharp  pang  on  the  day  of  their  parting,  as  Robert 
took  coach  for  Leipzig  and  Clara  another  one  heading  north  to 
Kiel.  A  week's  wait  for  a  steamer  and  still  another  week  with  no 
word  from  her  husband  (who  had  written  direct  to  Copenhagen) 
sent  her  spirits  down  and  made  her  bitterly  regret  the  whole  un- 
dertaking. Another  terrifying  moment  came  over  this  inlander 
as  she  put  to  sea  for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  "It  felt  horrible  as 
we  left  the  land;  how  I  sighed  for  Robert,  for  baby,  and  came 
near  to  thinking  that  I  should  never  again  tread  on  firm  land."  She 
found  during  her  month  at  Copenhagen  a  decided  limitation  in 
musical  performance  and  enlightenment,  but  kindness,  hospitality, 
applause  and  profit.  Of  the  celebrities  whom  she  met,  she  particularly 
liked  Hans  Andersen:  "He  has  a  poetic,  childlike  disposition.  He 
is  fairly  young,  but  very  ugly."  Niels  Gade  she  found  "a  little, 
round-faced,  insignificant-looking  creature,  with  good  tempered 
eyes,"  whom  she  never  would  have  credited  with  such  beautiful 
music.  "Another  proof  that  one  should  not  judge  people  by  appear- 
ances." Gade  "raved"  about  Schumann,  knew  and  played  every- 
thing he  had  written.  This  knowledge  does  not  seem  to  have 
extended  to  anyone  else.  Even  Chopin  was  unknown — until,  in  the 
course  of  nine  concerts,  she  planted  that  gospel.  The  Queen  of 
Denmark  received  her  most  graciously,  cut  a  bouquet  of  flowers 
for  her  from  her  little  winter  garden. 

Schumann,  depressed  in  her  absence,  wrote  counterpoint  and 
fugues  but  "could  not  think  of  composing."  He  went  to  Hamburg 
on  the  news  of  her  return.  She  found  him  there,  "like  a  bride- 
groom, at  once  happy  and  nervous."  There  was  a  misunderstanding 
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about  their  place  of  meeting,  but  when  at  last  they  beheld  each 
other  again,  "Robert's  arms  opened  and  I  flew  into  them."  They 
were  at  home  again  on  April  26.  "A  reunion  like  this  makes  up 
for  all  the  pangs  of  separation — Robert  too,  seemed  very  happy, 
and  led  me  home,  where  I  found  everything  decked  with  garlands, 
and  even  a  beautiful  new  carpet.  But  best  of  all  was  the  look  in  his 
dear  eyes,  and  the  rosy  cheeks  of  my  little  angel,  which  I  could 
kiss  again."  In  the  margin  beside  this  entry  are  the  words  in 
Robert's  handwriting:  "Now  better  days  are  ahead  of  us." 

There  came  from  Dresden  under  date  of  January  21,  1843,  a  let- 
ter which  filled  Clara  with  joy — a  letter  from  her  father  with  the 
first  conciliatory  words  he  had  used  in  the  two  years  of  her  married 
life.  Robert,  surely  the  most  amiably  disposed  and  persistently 
forgiving  of  all  sons-in-law,  had  closed  the  door  upon  any  possible 
intercourse  with  Wieck  by  the  suit  for  libel  which  the  attack  upon 
his  character  had  forced  him  to  bring.  A  court  decision  in  Schu- 
mann's favor  in  the  spring  of  1841  had  brought  about  one  more 
painful  conference  between  father  and  daughter  over  her  property. 
Wieck  did  not  give  way  an  inch  from  his  ugly  and  unjust  stand. 
Clara,  then  if  ever,  could  have  put  her  father  out  of  her  life.  Her 
steadfast  love  for  him  was  a  part  of  her  nature  which  apparently 
no  action  of  his  could  kill.  She  knew  that  his  need  for  her  was  now 
far  greater  than  hers  for  him,  for  he  had  at  last  placed  himself  in 
a  position  both  lonely  and  unhappy.  She  made  another  attempt  at 
reconciliation,  writing  him  the  news  of  the  birth  of  Marie.  When 
her  letter  brought  only  a  callous  expression  of  indifference,  she 
could  do  no  more. 

Wieck  was  fully  aware  of  the  strides  that  Schumann  as  composer 
was  making,  the  increased  esteem  with  which  his  name  was  spoken 
in  inner  circles.  Schumann  had  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  writer  of 
Ldeder,  and  his  First  Symphony  had  made  its  unmistakable  mark. 
Wieck,  so  the  Schumanns  had  heard,  had  referred  to  it  as  a  "con- 
tradiction symphony"  (^'Widerspruchsinfonie").  Robert  was  at  first 
ready  to  be  offended  but  smiled  instead  at  this  splenetic  exhibition 
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of  the  old  man's  "clownish  arrogance."  In  truth,  Wieck  knew  better. 
His  alert  ear  had  already  heard  of  quartets  and  a  quintet,  still  in 
manuscript.  The  fame  of  Clara  was  likewise  spreading.  Wieck 
could  ill  afford  to  forfeit  the  credit  for  putting  these  two  upon  their 
musical  way,  or  to  forfeit  the  general  sympathy  which  continued 
to  turn  toward  them  and  against  himself.  He  had  never  been  able 
to  fill  the  void  which  their  departure  had  left  in  his  activities.  Cer- 
tainly his  daughter  Marie,  whom  he  was  striving  mightily  to  drill 
into  a  second  Clara,  hardly  came  up  to  expectations.  She  had  studied 
her  piano  obediently  and  competently,  but  showed  no  distinction  in 
her  playing.  It  was  to  Wieck's  advantage  to  turn  back  and  make 
the  most  of  what  he  could  not  repeat.  It  would  be  charitable  to 
add  that  his  natural  affection  was  reasserting  itself  in  him  after  a 
lonely  two  years — that  the  stoniest  of  hearts  could  hardly  hold  out 
for  very  long  against  the  deep,  frank  and  unembittered  loyalty  of 
such  a  daughter  as  Clara. 
He  wrote  from  Dresden  under  date  of  January  21,  1843: 

My  love  of  art  ever  continues  unchanged  and  undiminished.  It 
follows  that  the  work  of  your  talented  husband  cannot  remain  un- 
noticed and  unrecognized  by  me.  In  proof  of  this  I  am  asking  to 
be  informed  in  advance  about  performances  of  his  new  composi- 
tions, praised  as  they  are  by  all  connoisseurs.  I  would  come  to  Leipzig 
for  the  purpose.  Your  husband  and  I  have  two  hard  heads  which 
must  be  allowed  to  go  their  own  way.  But  we  know  how  to  use 
them.  Therefore  he  need  not  be  surprised  if  I  am  moved  to  agitate 
for  a  just  recognition  of  his  industry  and  his  creative  power.  Come 
to  Dresden  soon,  and  bring  your  husband's  Quintet  with  you. 

Clara  responded  at  once  and  without  reserve,  while  Robert,  as 
usual  in  full  accord  with  his  sweet-natured  wife,  was  entirely  ready 
to  turn  his  back  upon  the  past  and  make  friendly  overtures  for 
Clara's  sake.  "I  am  rejoiced  on  account  of  my  Clara,"  he  wrote  in 
the  diary.  "Parents  are  parents,  after  all.  And  one  has  them  but 
once."  The  occasion  for  a  meeting  came  with  Schumann's  principal 
creative  achievement  of  the  year  1843,  his  choral  setting  of  Thomas 
Moore's  Lalla  Rooty,  under  the  title  of  The  Paradise  and  the  Peri. 
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"It  seems  to  me  the  finest  thing  he  has  yet  composed,"  wrote  Clara, 
when  he  had  played  her  in  March  his  sketch  of  the  first  part.  "He 
is  flinging  himself  into  it  body  and  soul,  with  a  fervor  which  some- 
times makes  me  anxious  lest  it  should  do  him  harm;  and  I  cannot 
but  be  delighted  about  it."  The  first  performances  at  Leipzig,  De- 
cember 4  and  n,  were  to  be  immediately  followed  by  a  production 
in  Dresden,  and  Wieck  hastened  to  write  to  Schumann  (December 
15,  1843) : 

Dear  Schumann — Tempora  mutantur,  et  nos  mutamur  in  eis. 
With  Clara  and  the  world  to  consider,  we  can  no  longer  remain 
apart.  You  are  now  also  the  father  of  a  family — why  further  argu- 
ment? In  art  we  were  always  as  one.  I  was  even  your  teacher.  It 
was  my  judgment  which  determined  the  course  of  your  career.  You 
need  never  doubt  my  appreciation  of  your  talent  and  your  genuine 
aspirations.  With  joy  there  awaits  you  in  Dresden — Your  Father, 
Fr.  Wieck. 

Robert  and  Clara  went  to  Dresden  for  the  rehearsals  of  Peri,  and 
there  they  were  received  in  the  Wieck  household.  They  were  to- 
gether for  Christmas,  the  proper  time  for  a  family  reunion.  The 
holiday  was  strained  and  uncomfortable,  but  endurable  because  of 
the  thought  that  a  reconciliation  was  at  last  accomplished.  It  was 
Clara's  care  that  there  should  not  be  another  real  break  in  the  re- 
lations of  the  two  families  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  Wieck's 
occasional  outbursts  of  bad  temper  (or  bad  conscience)  nevertheless 
put  a  severe  test  upon  the  angelic  patience  and  good  nature  of  the 
Schumanns.  There  was  an  episode  in  1845,  for  example,  when  Wieck 
was  ready  to  present  his  daughter  Marie  to  the  world  as  piano 
virtuoso.  Clara  was  genuinely  anxious,  perceiving  in  her  no  more 
than  a  good  pedestrian  ability,  and  knowing  that  her  father,  setting 
all  his  hopes  in  his  second  prodigy,  was  due  for  another  fall  on 
account  of  his  obstinate  pride.  Wieck  wanted  neither  the  advice  nor 
the  well-intended  dissuasion  of  Clara,  and  when  she  gently  warned 
him  against  the  premature  trumpeting  of  his  pupil  Minna  Schultz, 
he  was  furious,  and  relieved  his  spleen  by  rude  remarks.  When 
Robert  kindly  offered  in  1846  to  give  a  voice  pupil  of  Wieck  a 
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hearing  before  authorities  of  Vienna  at  a  soiree,  Wieck  refused  on 
the  ground  that  there  were  "only  two  authorities  living — Nicolai 
and  Meyerbeer.  The  first  has  already  expressed  his  opinion  of  her — 
the  second  will  do  so  before  long."  Clara  wrote  sadly :  "This  answer 
was  insulting  to  Robert,  but  I  felt  sorry  for  Father,  for  I  could  not 
help  seeing  once  again  how  mistaken  he  is.  Amazement  at  his 
answer  silenced  me — common  sense  silenced  Robert."  The  visits  be- 
tween the  families  Schumann  and  Wieck  became  infrequent  and 
decidedly  stifT  and  painful  functions.  Wieck  tilled  the  soil  of  peda- 
gogy with  his  usual  industry  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  let  no  one 
forget  that  Clara,  increasing  steadily  in  fame,  was  the  "living  product 
and  example"  of  his  method.  It  was  found  at  his  death,  in  1873, 
that  he  had  gathered  a  considerable  fortune.  He  wiped  out  all  his 
earlier  meannesses,  so  far  as  Clara  was  concerned,  by  remembering 
her  liberally  in  his  will. 

Chamber  and  choral  music  were  anything  but  a  direct  road  to 
income,  and  the  Schumanns  were  fortunate  in  the  founding  by 
Mendelssohn  at  Easter,  1843,  of  what  was  to  become  the  famous 
Leipzig  Conservatory  of  Music.  Robert  took  classes  in  piano  and 
composition.  Some  who  were  under  him  have  reported  that  he  sat 
for  the  most  part  silently  listening,  at  a  loss  how  to  give  advice. 
Clara,  who  might  far  better  have  fulfilled  such  tasks,  did  not  do 
so  at  the  time,  for  a  good  reason.  On  April  25,  a  second  child, 
another  daughter,  was  born  to  her.  The  baby  was  baptized  Elise. 

Now  they  were  faced  with  a  dilemma  which  has  been  heard  of 
in  newly  established  households  before  and  since.  Robert  put  it  in 
six  words :  "We  spend  more  than  we  earn."  The  only  answer  seemed 
to  be  a  grand  and  profit-reaping  concert  tour,  an  answer  so  obvious 
that  disinclinations  must  be  set  aside.  Clara  regretfully  relinquished 
the  care  of  her  two  tiny  daughters  to  the  Uhlmanns,  Schumann's 
relatives  by  marriage,  at  Schneeberg.  Robert  put  his  affairs  in  order, 
delegated  his  editorial  duties,  and  on  January  25,  1844,  the  two 
started  out  for  Russia.  They  journeyed  by  way  of  Berlin,  Konigs- 
berg,  Riga,  Dorpat,  Clara  giving  concerts  wherever  possible.  The 
composer-husband  had  hoped  to  snatch  some  hours  here  and  there 
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to  develop  his  own  musical  thoughts.  He  was  quickly  disillusioned. 
Traveling  to  St.  Petersburg  in  the  mid- winter  of  1844  offered  neither 
leisure  nor  comfort.  Railroads,  laid  between  principal  centers,  were 
being  opened  yearly,  but  on  such  a  tour  not  one  fell  within  the  line 
of  travel.  The  roads  were  bad,  the  coaches  few,  the  inns  often  dirty. 
They  frequently  had  to  start  forth  before  dawn,  were  confined  to 
their  clumsy  vehicles  for  wearisome  stretches  by  day  or  by  night. 
After  they  had  passed  the  frontier,  the  heavy  snows  forced  them 
to  go  by  sleigh.  They  crossed  frozen  rivers,  traversed  uninhabited 
woodlands,  where  wolves  were  sometimes  seen,  motionless  and 
alert  at  the  roadside.  The  cold  grew  intense,  and  Clara  drew  forth 
from  their  boxes  every  available  wrap  and  rug  (she  found  good 
use  for  the  pretty  muffetees  Frau  Cecile  Mendelssohn  had  given 
her  in  Berlin).  The  icy  gusts  penetrated  Robert's  heavy  fur-lined 
coat,  and  left  him  ill  from  exposure.  More  than  a  month  had  passed 
when,  on  March  4,  they  arrived  at  the  Russian  capital.  There  were 
compensations  there — old  friends,  concerts  of  rising  success.  Clara 
visited  the  Winter  Palace,  and  the  Czar  and  Czarina  made  her 
play  three  times  a  Song  without  Words  which  Mendelssohn  had 
dedicated  to  Her  Highness  and  which  had  just  become  the  rage — 
Spring  Song.  Moscow  in  April,  as  Easter  Week  ushered  in  fine 
spring  sunshine,  offered  many  points  for  exploration,  but  little  in 
the  way  of  audiences.  The  season  was  over. 

Schumann,  regretfully  leaving  the  quiet  of  his  study  at  Insel- 
strasse,  had  resolved  nevertheless  to  keep  the  musical  stream  alive. 
The  life  of  the  traveler,  where  fatigue  creeps  in,  where  a  jealously 
guarded  routine  is  constantly  invaded,  made  progress  difficult. 
Strange  peoples,  sights  and  sounds,  a  taste  of  the  Orient,  were 
delightful  and  distracting  to  the  Saxon  who,  save  for  a  youthful 
excursion  into  Italy  and  Switzerland,  had  never  been  beyond  Ger- 
manic borders.  But  these  experiences  crowded  upon  and  impeded 
Schumann  the  composer.  His  thoughts  were  drawn,  rather,  to 
Goethe's  Faust,  that  mighty  concept  which  had  tempted  Berlioz  and 
Wagner,  and  was  even  then  creeping  into  the  musical  plans  of 
Franz  Liszt.  A  musical  Faust  was  too  large  and  elusive  an  idea  to 
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carry  about  in  a  sort  of  mental  portmanteau  to  be  opened  up  for 
inspection  when  occasion  offered.  Schumann  was  glad  to  turn  his 
face  toward  Germany  again. 

It  was  May  when  they  started.  The  season  and  the  new  verdure 
matched  Robert's  blithe  mood  of  anticipation  in  the  homecoming. 
They  stopped  at  Schneeberg  to  gather  up  the  two  daughters;  Elise, 
just  past  her  first  birthday,  was  quite  bewildered  at  being  carried 
oil,  and  even  Marie  with  her  wisdom  of  nearly  three  years  seemed 
not  quite  sure  that  she  was  being  restored  to,  instead  of  taken  away 
from,  her  true  home  and  parents.  Inselstrasse  left  no  room  for  doubt. 
The  street  turned  out  to  welcome  with  true  German  neighborliness 
the  homecoming  of  the  distinguished  and  delightful  tenants  at  No. 
5.  "The  children  were  triumphantly  welcomed  by  half  of  Insel- 
strasse," wrote  Robert  to  Carl  Uhlmann,  in  a  letter  thanking  him  for 
having  taken  the  children.  "Their  little  table  was  heaped  with 
flowers  and  presents.  There  was  great  rejoicing  among  the  youngest, 
and  everyone  was  pleased  with  their  bright  faces  and  nice  manners. 
Marie  has  never  been  so  obedient,  good  and  cheerful  as  she  is  now, 
and  that  we  owe  to  your  loving  care." 

Schumann,  departing  on  his  long  tour,  had  left  the  running  of 
the  Neue  Zeitschrift  to  Verhulst.  The  break  having  been  made,  he 
was  unwilling  on  his  return  to  resume  the  encroaching  cares  of  edi- 
torship. His  paper  continued  (and  continues  to  this  day),  but  in  other 
hands.  The  conservatory  classes  he  did  resume,  from  necessity  for 
income.  Through  the  late  summer  at  Leipzig,  he  was  deep  in  his 
Faust  music,  and  pushed  it  with  intensive  effort  in  August.  As  had 
happened  before,  but  never  to  such  a  degree  as  this,  he  paid  for 
his  exertions.  Composing  raised  his  spirits,  spurred  him  to  feverish 
mental  activity,  left  him  with  frayed  nerves,  and  forced  him  to  lay 
everything  aside.  He  passed  from  a  state  of  exultation  in  his  music 
to  an  anguished  condition  where  musical  tones  were  acutely  painful 
to  him.  For  the  first  time  Robert  suffered  a  real  nervous  collapse. 

Clara,  thoroughly  alarmed,  took  him  to  the  Harz  mountains  in 
September  for  a  rest  and  change.  This,  and  a  "cure"  at  Carlsbad 
were  equally  ineffectual.  They  tried  Dresden  for  a  change  of  sur- 
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roundings.  A  homeopathic  doctor  ordered  exercise  and  entire  ces- 
sation of  mental  work.  But  Robert  became  too  weak  to  take  his 
beloved  walks;  he  could  hardly  manage  to  cross  the  room  from 
his  bed  to  a  chair.  Sitting  there  in  enforced  idleness,  he  was  a  prey 
to  melancholy.  "He  could  never  get  an  uninterrupted  night's  rest," 
wrote  Clara,  "his  imagination  painted  fearful  pictures.  In  the  morn- 
ing I  usually  found  him  in  tears;  he  gave  up  his  condition  as 
hopeless."  She  revived  him  somewhat  by  her  "most  tender  nursing," 
but  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  Doctors  had  nothing  helpful  to  offer. 
She  had  often  laid  her  worries  before  Mendelssohn,  on  his  visits 
at  Inselstrasse,  but  Mendelssohn,  when  it  was  a  question  of  his 
friend's  health,  could  be  little  more  than  a  kind  and  sympathetic 
listener. 

Since  Mendelssohn's  departure  for  Berlin  in  November,  1843, 
Robert  had  looked  drearily  upon  a  Leipzig  deprived  of  its  main 
source  of  musical  life.  "One  must  admit,"  Schumann  had  written 
in  his  Zeitschrift  in  the  spring  of  1840,  "that  even  if  Nature  has  been 
a  hard  stepmother  to  Leipzig,  there  blossoms  here  a  musical  garden 
which  can  be  compared  without  undue  boasting  to  the  fairest  gar- 
dens of  other  cities.  .  .  .  May  the  genius  of  music  long  continue  in 
this  corner  of  the  world,  once  sanctified  by  the  name  of  Bach,  as  it 
is  now  by  that  of  a  famous  young  master;  may  he  and  all  about 
him  dwell  with  us  for  years  to  come  in  the  service  of  true  art!" 
The  Gewandhaus  without  Mendelssohn,  musical  evenings  at  home 
without  him,  new  musical  issues  without  that  miraculous  hand  to 
turn  every  tide  of  battle — it  was  a  gloomy  prospect. 

Schumann  clung  to  the  idea  of  Dresden,  which  after  all  was  airy, 
spacious  and  beautifully  situated,  and  had  its  musical  life  to  offer. 
Clara  was  only  too  easily  moved  by  his  arguments.  A  complete 
change  of  environment  might  be  the  solution  for  him.  The  two  of 
them  made  the  most  of  their  Dresden  visit  to  look  about  inquir- 
ingly at  its  residential  neighborhoods.  They  found  rooms  a  good 
deal  more  homelike  than  the  hotel  where  they  were  then  staying. 
They  engaged  rooms  at  35  Waisenhausstrasse,  a  ground  floor,  for 
Robert  could  not  bear  an  elevation.  They  prepared  to  move  to  the 
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capital,  "at  least  for  the  coming  winter."  Robert's  health  improved 
enough  to  allow  him  to  make  a  farewell  visit  to  Leipzig  late  in 
November.  There  was  a  large  party  in  the  spacious  house  of  the 
publisher  Hartel,  where  the  Schumanns  listened  with  much  interest 
to  the  playing  of  a  fourteen-year-old  violinist,  a  Hungarian  boy 
who  was  a  protege  of  Mendelssohn — Joseph  Joachim  was  his  name. 
Clara  and  Mendelssohn  played  two  numbers  out  of  Mendelssohn's 
latest — his  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  music.  The  scherzo  went 
"at  such  a  pace,"  wrote  Clara,  "that  I  didn't  know  where  I  was!" 
Clara  made  her  first  venture  with  Beethoven's  Emperor  Concerto 
at  the  Gewandhaus  on  December  5,  not  without  qualms,  "for  it  is 
the  most  difficult  concerto  I  know;  it  requires  the  greatest  power 
of  endurance,  and  spiritual  understanding."  She  was  touched  by 
the  "enthusiasm"  of  the  audience.  The  Schumanns  made  their  last 
Sunday  in  Leipzig  the  occasion  of  a  "farewell  matinee,"  treating 
their  friends  to  a  first  performance  of  Robertas  E  flat  major  Quartet, 
Beethoven's  Piano  Sonata  in  C  major  following  from  Clara.  On 
Friday  they  left  Leipzig,  family  and  baggage,  "not  without  tears," 
says  the  diary,  "although  there  is  little  to  hold  me  except  that  it  is 
my  birthplace" — a  momentary  sentiment,  perhaps,  as  the  troubled 
associations  of  Leipzig  crowded  out  the  many  happy  ones;  a  reso- 
lution, at  least,  toward  new,  health-giving  ties  and  interests. 
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The  Schumanns  Move  to  Dresden.  184; 


.Dresden  in  the  eighteen  forties  was  a  spreading  capital  of  eighty 
thousand,  just  twice  the  size  of  Leipzig  in  population.  Yet  Leipzig 
was  far  more  important  musically;  it  was  more  enterprising,  and, 
being  a  more  cosmopolitan  center  by  its  trade  activities,  in  closer 
touch  with  the  musical  world.  A  contemporary  called  Dresden  a 
"small,  big  town,"  and  Leipzig,  a  "big,  small  town."  If  Leipzig's 
culture  was  the  possession  of  its  citizenry,  Dresden's  was  exclusively 
the  possession  of  its  Court.  A  fine  theatre,  a  considerable  royal  ex- 
penditure on  the  accoutrements  of  opera  might  have  assured  a 
first-rate  company,  were  it  not  for  stultifying  functionalism.  Beyond 
the  opera  there  was  no  public  musical  life,  excepting  an  occasional 
benefit  concert,  or  one  given  by  an  outsider.  In  consequence,  Leipzig 
looked  upon  Dresden  as  provincial,  its  newspaper  critics  usually 
treating  the  music  of  the  larger  neighbor  with  condescension.  The 
attitude  was  reciprocated  in  a  Dresden  prejudice  against  Leipzig 
highhandedness. 

Robert  Schumann  made  no  pretentious  entry  into  Dresden.  He 
simply  took  up  his  residence  there,  an  invalid,  and  as  a  convalescent 
began  gradually  to  look  about  him.  From  the  coming  of  the  new 
year  of  1845,  he  regained  day  by  day  his  readiness  to  emerge  from 
his  domestic  seclusion  and  commune  with  music  and  people.  Musi- 
cians came  to  the  house  to  go  over  things  with  Clara:  Moscheles, 
who  was  passing  through,  the  pianist  Mortier,  the  violinist  Ernst. 
Their  old  friend  Frau  Schroeder-Devrient,  regular  leading  singer 
at  the  opera,  lost  no  time  in  calling  at  Waisenhausstrasse  to  try 
some  of  Schumann's  songs.  Schumann  would  sometimes  remain  in 
his  room,  while  Clara  offered  his  excuses.  Sometimes  he  would 
put  in  an  appearance,  if  only  for  a  short  while,  and  allow  himself  to 
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be  drawn  into  the  current  of  musical  gossip.  Taking  his  walks  he 
preferred  to  be  alone,  unless,  as  often  happened,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Marie  and  Elise,  one  on  each  side,  his  hesitant  steps  no 
more  than  keeping  up  with  their  tiny  ones.  In  his  study,  he  took 
out  his  sketches  for  Faust,  or  his  notations  for  an  opera,  and  when 
Clara  perceived  that  the  immensity  of  such  projects  discouraged 
him,  she  proposed  daily  exercises  together  in  counterpoint.  Each 
would  retire  with  a  fugal  subject,  and  submit  the  completed  fugue 
for  joint  inspection.  Clara  was  acutely  aware  that  her  own  pains- 
taking efforts  were  stilted  and  labored,  making  a  poor  spectacle 
beside  the  more  flowing  and  natural  results  of  her  husband.  She 
was  happy  to  observe  that  Robert  was  fascinated  by  this  pastime, 
and  that  he  soon  became  engrossed  in  writing  one  fugue  after 
another.  The  mental  exercise  was  diverting  rather  than  nerve- 
straining.  It  led  him  quietly  and  gradually  into  his  saving  world 
of  musical  creation.  Robert,  still  busy  with  his  fugues,  began  to 
regain  his  old  confidence,  and  wrote  to  Mendelssohn  in  July:  "I 
am  very  much  behind,  and  have  little  to  show  you.  But  I  have  an 
inward  confidence  that  I  have  not  been  quite  standing  still  in  music, 
and  sometimes  a  rosy  glow  seems  to  foretell  the  return  of  my  old 
strength,  and  a  fresh  hold  upon  my  art."  A  letter  of  July  gives  more 
definite  promise:  "Drums  and  trumpets  have  been  sounding  in  my 
head  for  several  days  (trumpets  in  C).  I  do  not  know  what  will 
come  of  it." 

What  came  of  it  was  the  Symphony  in  C,  which  took  such  strong 
hold  on  him  that  it  encroached  upon  another  joyful  task — the  filling 
out  of  the  concert  allegro  of  1840  into  a  full-sized  piano  concerto, 
by  the  addition  of  two  movements.  Clara  rejoiced  in  its  completion 
in  July:  "I  always  wanted  a  great  bravura  piece  by  him.  I  am 
as  happy  as  a  king  at  the  thought  of  playing  it  with  orchestra." 
She  had  been  studying  Henselt's  Concerto,  and  now  with  Robert's 
to  live  with,  work  with,  identify  herself  with,  Henselt's  appeared 
to  her  as  having  no  virtue  but  brilliance  with  "passages  tedious, 
patchy  and  unnecessarily  difficult."  It  was  not  in  her  husband's  na- 
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ture  to  make  music  for  sheer  display.  He  could  not  compose  for 
the  orchestra  except  symphonically,  for  the  piano  except  poetically. 
A  new  concerto  standard  for  romanticists  to  come!  Meanwhile,  an 
inescapable  treasure  for  the  Schumann  Abend.  Clara  played  it  in 
the  two  seasons  following  in  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Vienna,  Prague, 
Berlin,  her  husband  sometimes  taking  the  direction. 

Clara  had  plentiful  cares  and  duties  during  their  first  full  winter 
in  Dresden.  She  had  had  another  confinement  in  the  spring.  A 
third  child,  a  daughter  once  more,  was  born  on  March  n,  1845. 
They  named  her  Julie.  She  was  a  fragile  little  being,  but  perfectly 
formed,  and  well.  However  she  managed  it,  Clara  found  the  way 
to  give  a  number  of  concerts  during  the  winter  months.  She  visited 
Leipzig  twice  (October  and  January)  to  play  at  the  Gewandhaus, 
played  at  the  new  subscription  concerts  in  Dresden  under  Hiller  on 
November  25,  gave  on  December  4  a  "concert  of  her  own,"  and  in 
April  and  May  gave  three  matinees  (the  first  two  at  her  own  house) 
to  which  she  and  Robert  sent  out  a  general  invitation.  The  engage- 
ments left  two  months  (February  and  March)  for  the  birth  of  the 
Schumanns'  first  son,  Emil,  and  the  recovery  of  the  mother.  Born 
eleven  months  after  Julie,  February  8,  1846,  he  was  delicate  from  the 
start.  Julie  had  been  as  slight,  but  she  had  not  been  sickly.  The 
mother  and  father  had  the  sorrow  of  watching  over  a  baby  who 
never  once  reached  buoyancy  of  health  and  spirits.  He  languished 
and  fretted  in  his  cradle;  doctors  with  their  medicines  could  do 
nothing  for  him. 

It  was  a  household  of  a  hundred  domestic  joys  and  cares,  crowded 
between  the  many  hours  of  music.  The  two  little  girls  were  full 
of  engaging  vivacity;  Elise,  aged  two,  was  a  delight,  the  five-year- 
old  Marie  already  a  companion.  Father  and  daughter  would  take 
"almost  daily"  walks  together,  "even  in  bad  weather."  Schumann 
would  become  absorbed  in  leading  the  little  mind,  which  was 
unusually  alert,  into  the  game  of  counting,  and  of  finding  rhymes. 
He  taught  the  two  of  them  children's  songs,  and  remarked  that 
"they  often  sing  with  evident  pleasure,  and  have  clear,  true  voices, 
Elise's  especially  strong."  These  hopeful  observations  are  found  in 
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a  Uttle  Boo\  of  Memories  for  Our  Children,  which  Schumann 
began  February  23,  1846.  Marie  and  Elise  are  summed  up: 

Marie:  Cheerful,  lively  in  disposition,  not  too  wilful,  easily  led 
by  kindness;  pliant,  warm-hearted,  affectionate.  Excellent  memory 
for  the  smallest  events  of  her  little  life.  Very  sensitive  to  teasing. 
Seems  fond  of  music;  no  signs  of  any  extraordinary  gift.  Has  begun 
to  knit;  seems  altogether  inclined  to  be  domestic  and  practical.  Has 
a  great  deal  to  say— sometimes  without  cessation.  First  sally:  gave 
her  a  miniature  of  her  mother,  who  was  in  Copenhagen,  to  look 
at — which  she  licked  off  altogether.  [This  last  entry  is  misleading, 
and  unfair  to  the  dignity  of  Marie's  five  years;  when  her  mother 
was  in  Copenhagen,  she  would  have  been  ten  months  old.] 

Elise:  In  many  respects  the  exact  opposite  of  Marie:  stubborn, 
very  disobedient,  often  needs  a  switching,  a  great  eater  and  drinker. 
Can  show  very  high  spirits,  more  sense  of  humor  than  Marie; 
pensive,  too,  as  if  thinking  things  over.  Spoiled  in  infancy  by  an 
indulgent  nurse.  When  thwarted,  struggles  with  hands  and  feet. 

These  little  fond  distractions  brought  Schumann  that  relaxation 
of  nerves  necessary  for  mastering  the  intricacies  of  two  large  scores. 
Credit  must  go  to  Clara  for  managing  her  busy  double  life  as  parent 
and  performer  while  keeping  her  family,  when  necessary,  out  of 
her  husband's  way  as  he  worked  upon  the  Symphony  in  C  major. 
Begun  in  December  of  1845,  completed  late  in  1846,  the  score  was 
so  taxing  to  its  creator  that  it  had  to  be  set  aside  more  than  once. 
Intensive  sessions  with  it  would  leave  him  suddenly  helpless  and 
in  an  alarming  state  of  exhaustion.  The  symphony  would  set  up  an 
irritation  of  the  aural  nerve,  with  a  continual  humming  sound,  as 
if  every  noise  were  turned  to  music.  When  he  had  become  quieter 
he  would  take  refuge  in  the  very  music  that  had  excited  him,  and  by 
its  means  throw  off  his  fearfulness  and  gloom.  Other  composers 
have  found  the  creation  of  music  an  escape  from  insupportable  con- 
ditions, from  threatening  morbidity. 

Clara  would  rejoice  as  delight  in  his  growing  score  would  pos- 
sess his  thoughts  and  exclude  darker  fantasies:  "What  a  joyful  sen- 
sation it  must  be,"  she  wrote,  "when  an  abundant  imagination  like 
his  bears  one  to  higher  and  higher  spheres  ...  I  am  often  quite 
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carried  away  with  astonishment  at  my  Robert!  Whence  does  he 
get  all  his  fire,  his  imagination,  his  freshness,  his  originality?  One 
asks  that  again  and  again,  and  one  cannot  but  say  that  he  is  one 
of  the  elect,  to  be  gifted  with  such  creative  power."  When  Schu- 
mann wrote  to  Fischof  of  this  symphony  that  it  "appears  more  or 
less  clad  in  armor,"  his  thoughts  were  still  borne  down  by  the 
associations  that  surrounded  it.  The  music,  by  turn  gently  grave 
and  openly  joyous,  is  a  life  affirmation  in  every  part.  It  exorcises 
dark  fears,  the  blankness  of  impotence  and  depression.  It  becomes 
a  triumphant  assertion  of  the  spirit  restored  to  confident  power. 
Wagner  spoke  not  only  for  himself  when  he  wrote:  "We  should 
make  a  grave  mistake,  if  we  thought  the  artist  could  ever  conceive 
save  in  a  state  of  profound  cheerfulness  of  soul."  With  all  artists, 
and  with  Schumann  in  exceptional  degree,  the  act  of  creation  was 
fortification  for  "cheerfulness  of  soul."  "We  musicians,  as  you  are 
aware,"  he  wrote  to  Hiller,  "often  dwell  on  sunny  heights,  and 
when  the  ugliness  of  life  oppresses  us,  it  is  the  more  painful  .  .  . 
Outward  storms  have  driven  me  into  myself,  and  only  in  my  work 
have  I  found  compensation." 

The  dreadful  fact  which  Clara,  rejoicing  in  the  C  major  Sym- 
phony, was  unwilling  to  admit  was  that  the  shaping  music,  Robert's 
apparent  road  to  salvation,  was  also  the  road  to  new  and  threaten- 
ing exhaustion.  As  he  consummated  the  adagio,  which  holds  the 
most  impassioned  and  deeply  wrought  pages  in  his  symphonies,  he 
was  forced  to  put  his  sheets  away  in  a  trembling  misery  of  acute 
sensitivity.  A  terrifying  attack,  the  worst  he  had  had,  descended 
upon  him  in  mid-May  of  1846,  in  the  midst  of  high  progress  upon 
the  Symphony.  Clara  sent  him  to  their  friend  Major  Serre  at  Maxen, 
and  there  the  cessation  of  work,  the  spell  of  the  countryside  in 
early  spring,  soon  had  their  soothing  effect.  Clara  sent  with  him 
Marie  and  Elise,  two  who  would  also  benefit  by  the  country,  and 
the  Schumann  trio  made  daily  explorations  of  their  new  surround- 
ings. The  father  observed  in  his  notebook  that  small  people  are 
oblivious  to  the  beauties  of  nature  but  agog  at  new  experiences: 
"dogs,  butterflies,  skittles,  beehives,  a  sheep's  pen,  meals  in  strange 
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places,  an  American  swing."  He  came  upon  a  bird's  nest,  to  the 
wonderment  of  all,  and  observed  that  "on  the  last  day  of  his 
thirty-sixth  year,"  he  too  had  made  this  particular  find  "for  the  first 
time  in  his  life."  "Julchen"  and  Emil,  quite  lacking  the  sturdiness 
of  their  two  sisters,  were  brought  to  Maxen  by  Elwine  their  nurse, 
in  June,  and  "benefited  much  by  the  country  air."  The  father 
benefited  no  less,  and  a  journey  to  the  seashore  at  the  Isle  of 
Norderney  by  Robert  and  Clara  in  July  and  August  was  an  added 
restorative.  After  a  few  days  there,  the  diary  daily  bespeaks  a 
"tedium,"  a  restlessness,  perhaps,  to  be  at  his  music  again.  At  last, 
after  more  enforced  postponements,  the  Symphony  was  completed 
in  October,  and  duly  performed  at  Leipzig,  on  November  5  by 
Mendelssohn.  Clara  did  not  perceive  the  beauty  of  her  husband's 
latest  in  its  full  force  until  a  performance  at  Zwickau  in  the  July 
following,  when  she  wrote:  "It  warms  and  inspires  me  to  an  espe- 
cial degree,  for  it  has  a  bold  sweep,  a  depth  of  passion  such  as  are 
to  be  found  nowhere  in  Robert's  other  music!" 

This  symphony,  like  the  other  two  and  the  concerto,  found  per- 
formances in  increasing  number  in  various  cities — none  in  the  one 
where  the  Schumanns  dwelt.  Few  indeed  in  that  languid  center  of 
musical  dilettantism  knew  or  would  have  cared  to  know  that  Herr 
Robert  Schumann  at  20  Waisenhausstrasse  had  written  another 
symphony.  There  was  no  place  for  new  symphonies  in  Dresden, 
little  place  for  the  composer  of  them  and  his  piano-playing  wife. 
They  were  in  no  way  part  of  the  musical  activities  of  the  Court, 
which  is  to  say,  the  opera.  When  Clara  arranged  a  semi-private 
performance  of  the  Quintet  or  played  her  husband's  piano  works, 
nothing  more  came  of  it  than  some  polite  remarks  from  the  small 
group  of  friends  who  attended. 

The  most  influential  of  these  friends,  musically  speaking,  were 
Ferdinand  Hiller  and  Richard  Wagner.  Hiller,  an  excellent  pianist, 
and  his  wife,  an  opera  singer  of  considerable  charm,  had  the  means 
and  the  inclination  to  give  soirees  on  a  large  scale  at  their  house 
in  Pillnitz,  and  there  the  Schumanns  were  often  to  be  found.  Hiller 
was  an  agreeable  person,  as  pleasant-mannered  and  likable  as  Men- 
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delssohn,  his  bosom  friend  of  years'  standing.  Since,  fifteen  years 
before,  he  had  been  Clara's  friendly  rival  pianist  in  Paris,  he  had 
grown  in  skill  and  reputation  as  virtuoso  and  conductor.  He  had 
only  recently  planted  his  stakes  in  Dresden,  and  had  an  eye  open 
for  some  advantageous  position.  Schumann  looked  upon  him  as  a 
fellow  general  for  a  musical  campaign,  and  the  two  put  their  heads 
together  over  the  idea  of  starting  the  subscription  concerts  Dresden 
so  sadly  lacked.  One  trouble  with  Hiller  was  that  he  had  a  dauntless 
ambition  to  compose  and  was  at  the  moment  pushing  the  lost  cause 
of  an  opera  and  an  oratorio.  They,  like  all  he  wrote,  were  prim, 
adulterated  sweetness,  conducive  to  sleep. 

If  Schumann  missed  a  deep  artistic  kinship  with  Hiller,  he  missed 
such  a  kinship  with  Wagner  for  a  quite  opposite  reason.  Wagner 
was  everything  that  Hiller  was  not.  He  was  a  real  force,  who  had 
stepped  boldly  into  the  very  center  of  Dresden's  musical  affairs. 
Nothing  less  than  a  Royal  Saxon  Court  Kapellmeister,  with  the 
popular  acclaim  of  a  successful  opera,  Rienzi,  to  bolster  him,  he 
was  playing  a  very  high  hand  indeed  in  his  position,  driving  to- 
ward a  fixed  goal  in  the  production  of  operas  with  a  reckless  way 
he  had,  and  getting  what  he  wanted,  at  the  expense  of  the  dignity 
and  temper  of  his  hidebound  colleagues.  The  Court  Theatre  was 
a  place  where  a  musician  was  appointed  "for  life,"  which  meant 
that  he  went  on  playing  when  he  was  almost  too  old  to  hold  his 
instrument,  or  that  he  went  on  beating  time  from  sheer,  unthinking 
habit,  so  long  as  he  could  raise  an  arm.  Wagner's  thoroughgoing 
zeal  was  extremely  upsetting  to  the  half-defunct  artists  and  their 
stuffy,  meaningless  routine. 

Schumann,  taking  his  lone  walks,  encountered  more  than  once 
his  old  friend,  who  had  a  way  of  pacing  the  streets  to  think  things 
out.  The  two  would  go  along  together,  mount  the  steps  to  the 
Bruhlsche  Terrasse,  with  its  fine  prospect  of  the  Elbe,  favorable  to 
expansive  thoughts.  Wagner's  spaniel,  Peps,  frisked  at  their  feet 
unnoticed  while  the  shorter  man,  whose  forehead  seemed  to  bulge 
with  ideas,  would  proceed  to  unfold  them,  glad  of  an  audience  of 
one  who  neither  retorted  nor  obtruded  other  opinions.  There  was 
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a  genuine  liking  between  them.  True,  they  had  been  no  more  than 
distantly  cordial  in  their  student  days  at  Leipzig.  Later,  when 
Wagner  was  trying  to  establish  himself  in  Paris,  he  had  sent  several 
communications  to  the  Neue  Zeitschrift.  Schumann  printed  them, 
less,  it  must  be  said,  from  a  personal  fondness  for  Wagner  than 
from  a  conscientious  desire  to  give  expression  to  liberal  opinion  in 
each  capital.  Yet  Wagner  remembered  the  favor.  The  two  exchanged 
scores,  and  when  Schumann  had  visited  Dresden  in  1843  to  conduct 
his  Paradise  and  Peri  at  a  special  concert,  Wagner  had  been  pres- 
ent and  had  commended  the  music,  which  he  had  to  grasp  with 
his  musician's  imagination  through  the  obscurity  of  a  fumbling 
performance. 

Schumann  was  pleased  as  Wagner  sensed  rare  qualities  in  his 
music,  at  the  same  time  noting  a  certain  tone  of  condescension 
which  he  somehow  connected  with  his  friend's  recently  acquired 
superiority  of  station.  Elsewhere,  Wagner  was  heard  to  apply  the 
word  "banal"  to  certain  of  Schumann's  scores,  and  even  to  Schumann 
he  could  scarcely  conceal  his  impatience  at  their  restraints  and  docility 
in  form.  Schumann  on  his  part  could  not  have  failed  to  respond 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  Wagner  in  one  of  his  infectious  and  glowing 
moods.  He  admired  the  talent  which  had  produced  the  powerful 
Rienzi,  and  which  was  even  then  teeming  with  creative  exuberance 
over  his  latest — an  opera  on  the  medieval  contest  of  song  at  the 
Wartburg.  Wagner  planned  to  call  it  Der  Venusberg,  and  intended 
boldly  to  bring  Venus  on  the  stage  as  temptress  of  the  minstrel 
Tannhauser.  Schumann  secretly  recoiled  from  the  boiling  cauldron 
of  his  companion's  imagination.  The  little  man  at  his  side  talked 
as  if  he  meant  to  transform  his  theatre  into  a  sort  of  operatic  Utopia. 
Switching  to  politics,  he  seemed  to  threaten  the  very  survival  of 
imperial  control.  Wagner  was  as  if  possessed  with  a  demon  of  trans- 
forming energy.  Surely  he  would  some  day  overreach  and  ruin  him- 
self. Schumann,  in  whom  the  soul  of  art  was  a  saving,  a  classical 
moderation,  profoundly  mistrusted  Wagner's  judgment.  If  he  car- 
ried too  far  into  his  music  this  spirit  of  wild  excess  he  would  alienate 
the  opera  public  in  and  out  of  Dresden,  and  find  himself  at  last 
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quite  alone  with  a  pile  of  laboriously  written,  impossibly  difficult, 
and  inexorably  silent  scores. 

They  were  on  more  congenial  ground  when  the  conversation 
veered  to  the  bulk  of  Philistinism  in  Dresden,  its  need  of  enlight- 
enment, and  the  hopelessness  of  the  critics  who  were  continually 
snapping  and  snarling,  trying  to  hold  back  progress.  The  two  had 
many  enemy  critics  in  common,  such  as  Schladebach  in  Dresden, 
and  in  Berlin  the  always  malicious  Rellstab,  "the  Philistine  par 
excellence"  Schumann  called  him.  Beethoven's  later  music  was  a 
topic  dear  to  the  hearts  of  both  (and  one  almost  entirely  strange 
in  Dresden).  But  Wagner,  speaking  of  that  holy  of  holies,  the 
Ninth  Symphony,  wandered  off  into  Goethe's  Faust,  and  confused 
poor  Schumann  by  trying  to  interpret  the  one  in  terms  of  the  other. 
Schumann  made  no  attempt  to  answer  all  this,  but  shook  his  head 
sadly.  At  home,  he  wrote  in  his  notebook:  "A  chance  meeting  with 
R.  Wagner  in  the  Grosse  Garten.  He  has  an  immense  gift  of  the 
gab,  overflows  with  ideas;  one  can't  listen  to  him  for  very  long." 
Wagner,  on  his  part,  wrote  impatiently  of  Schumann's  perpetual 
glum  silences. 

Wagner  thought  enough  of  Schumann  to  present  him  with  an 
impression  from  the  manuscript  score  of  Tannhauser,  complete  in 
his  beautifully  neat  handwriting,  a  transfer  copy  made  by  the  use 
of  a  special  ink  in  a  lithographic  process.  Schumann  examined  it 
dubiously,  and  wrote  to  Mendelssohn  (October  22,  1845) :  "Wagner 
has  another  opera  ready.  A  clever  fellow  certainly,  full  of  wild  ideas 
and  infinitely  audacious — the  aristocracy  are  still  raving  about 
Rienzi — yet  he  is  really  unable  to  conceive  and  write  out  four  beauti- 
ful bars,  even  barely  good  ones,  in  succession."  But  a  hearing  of  the 
newly  mounted  opera  showed  him  at  once  the  eminent  practicality, 
the  cohesion,  the  success  in  theatrical  illusion  which  he  had  not 
discerned  in  the  score.  He  was  ready  to  make  an  immediate  and 
cheerful  retraction,  found  in  it  "much  that  is  deep  and  original. 
He  may  be  of  great  importance  on  the  stage,  and  if  I  know  him, 
he  has  courage  enough  for  it." 

Let  us  look  over  Clara's  shoulder  as  she  writes  in  the  diary  her 
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private  impressions  of  the  opera  she  has  just  witnessed:  "I  cannot 
agree  with  Robert.  To  me  this  was  not  music,  though  I  do  not 
deny  that  Wagner  has  great  dramatic  power.  I  had  better  say 
nothing  at  all  about  Wagner,  for  I  cannot  speak  against  my  con- 
victions, and  I  do  not  feel  one  spark  of  sympathy  with  this  com- 
poser." The  wife  of  Schumann  never  had  her  husband's  univer- 
sality, his  detachment  from  attendant  circumstance  in  the  summing 
up  of  a  piece  of  music.  Artistic  conviction  and  personal  loyalty  were 
indivisible  in  her  for  the  reason  that  Schumann  was  the  center  and 
pivot  of  her  world.  Schumann  the  musician  and  Schumann  the  man 
had  occupied  her  child's  heart  and  dwelt  there  together  through 
the  whole  course  of  her  musical  growing  up.  If  a  composer  showed 
diametrical  traits,  challenging  Schumann's  cosmos,  or  overshadow- 
ing Schumann's  meek  spirit  with  his  own  dominating  one,  Clara 
flew  instinctively  to  the  defense  of  her  unassertive  husband.  If  a 
composer  assumed  a  vast  scheme,  exceeded  a  reasonable  moderation 
in  color  and  dynamics,  in  emotional  candor,  the  result  was  apt  to 
be  put  down,  at  least  in  the  privacy  of  the  diary,  as  an  offense  to 
good  taste  and  a  threat  to  moral  stability. 

One  day  in  February,  1846,  as  Clara  lay  recovering  from  her  con- 
finement after  the  birth  of  Emil,  her  father  came  bursting  into  the 
sick  room,  to  rave  noisily  about  a  singer  whom  he  had  just  heard. 
He  had  gone  especially  to  Weimar  to  satisfy  himself  about  ex- 
travagant reports,  and  now  his  praise  was  the  loudest  of  all.  The 
singer's  name  was  Jenny  Lind.  Beside  that  name  none  other  could 
be  placed.  Her  art  was  to  be  emulated  by  all,  by  his  pupils  of  sing- 
ing and  piano  alike.  Clara  was  rather  annoyed  by  this  dissertation 
upon  some  new  Swedish  soprano,  as  if  there  had  never  been  any- 
thing in  musical  performance  worth  considering  until  that  moment. 
Wieck,  whose  opinion  was  once  her  gospel,  had  made  errors  of 
judgment  recently.  But  her  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  she  wrote  in 
her  diary:  "My  longing  to  hear  Jenny  Lind  is  very  great." 

On  top  of  the  announcement  of  a  concert  in  Leipzig  on  April 
12,  an  urgent  letter  came  from  her  father,  who  was  already  there. 
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She  made  the  journey  on  the  day  of  the  concert,  accompanied  by 
her  stepmother,  and  was  met  at  the  station  by  Wieck  with  Minna 
Schultz  under  his  wing.  The  pupil  was  to  profit  by  a  great  singer's 
example.  Clara  was  told  that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to 
obtain  tickets.  She  went  at  once  to  Mendelssohn,  who  got  hold  of 
two  good  seats,  but  was  "nearly  torn  to  pieces"  in  doing  it.  Men- 
delssohn's first  greeting  had  been  an  entreaty  that  she  relieve  him 
by  playing  at  the  concert.  Clara  hesitated  an  instant  under  the 
weight  of  her  present  fatigue  from  covering  the  sixty-mile  trip  in 
three  hours  of  soot  and  clamor.  She  had  nothing  with  her  but  her 
traveling  dress.  But  the  impulse  in  Clara  to  return  in  any  possible 
way  her  friend's  many  kindnesses  at  once  overrode  all  objections. 
With  private  regret,  she  gave  up  the  prospect  of  an  evening  of  full, 
quiet  enjoyment,  and  reconciled  herself  to  the  distractions  and  anxi- 
eties of  the  performer.  In  the  midst  of  the  concert,  Mendelssohn 
stepped  down  from  the  platform,  and  taking  Clara's  hand,  led  her 
from  her  place  in  the  audience  to  the  piano  amid  the  applause  of 
friendly  Leipzig. 

The  diary  will  show  quickly  enough  that  Clara  was  not  too  agi- 
tated to  absorb  every  angle  of  Jenny  Lind's  art: 

The  "Lind"  has  a  genius  for  song  which  might  come  to  pass 
only  once  in  many  years.  Her  appearance  is  arresting  at  first  glance, 
and  her  face,  although  not  exactly  beautiful,  appears  so  because  of 
the  expression  in  her  wonderful  eyes.  Her  singing  comes  from  her 
inmost  heart;  it  is  no  striving  for  effect,  no  passion  which  takes 
hold  of  the  hearer,  but  a  certain  wistfulness,  a  melancholy,  which 
reaches  deeply  into  the  heart,  whether  one  will  or  no.  At  the  first 
moment  she  might  appear  to  some  as  cold,  but  this  is  not  so  at  all; 
the  impression  is  caused  by  the  purity  and  simplicity  which  under- 
lies her  singing.  There  is  no  forcing,  or  sobbing,  no  tremolo  in 
her  voice;  not  one  bad  habit.  Every  tone  she  produces  is  sheer 
beauty.  Her  coloratura  is  the  most  consummate  I  have  ever  heard. 
Her  voice  is  not  large  in  itself,  but  would  certainly  fill  any  room, 
for  it  is  all  soul. 

Clara  attended  the  reception  given  to  the  singer  after  the  con- 
cert, and  "fell  in  love"  with  her  over  again,  on  account  of  her 
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"unassuming,  I  might  almost  say,  retiring  nature;  one  hardly 
noticed  she  was  there,  she  was  so  quiet.  In  a  word  it  is  because 
she  is  so  entirely  herself  that  she  is  a  great  genius.  The  memory 
of  this  night  is  indelible,  and  is  doubly  precious  to  me  in  the 
realization  that  I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  sweet  and  nat- 
ural character."  Jenny  Lind  had  not  failed  to  be  similarly  impressed 
with  the  no  less  unassuming  and  quiet-mannered  pianist  who  so 
obligingly  stepped  in  at  a  last-minute  request.  Two  artists,  one  in 
the  meretricious  world  of  the  opera,  the  other  in  the  equally  shallow 
world  of  piano  virtuosity,  had  each  stood  forth  above  their  fel- 
lows by  a  direct,  unelaborate,  heartfelt  utterance.  Each  maintained, 
through  all  success,  her  homespun,  bourgeois  simplicity.  Each  held 
her  skirts  a  little  away  from  grandeur,  as  if  determined  that  as  she 
was  born,  she  would  remain.  There  is  no  truer  description  of  Jenny 
than  these  words  of  her  own,  the  home  cry  of  a  simple  Swedish 
girl  in  the  midst  of  her  phenomenal  American  tour:  "Few  would 
suspect  how  far  I  am  from  having  my  head  turned  by  the  world 
and  its  splendor.  Herrings  and  potatoes — a  clean  wooden  chair,  and 
a  wooden  spoon  to  eat  milk  soup  with — that  would  make  me  skip 
like  a  child  for  joy!"  Clara  Schumann  was  always  at  ease  in  a  house- 
hold of  plain  and  modest  folk,  on  the  defensive  in  a  pretentious 
drawing  room.  In  so  far  as  their  art  was  the  reflection  of  this  sim- 
plicity, the  two  were  entirely  congenial. 

As  the  season  of  1 846-1 847  approached,  the  old  urge  to  travel  to 
great  cities,  to  conquer  strange  places  and  people  became  imperious 
in  Clara  once  more.  She  was  not  expecting  another  confinement. 
Robert's  music  was  making  no  headway  in  Dresden,  and  it  seemed 
that  the  talents  of  both  of  them  were  buried  there.  In  other  centers 
they  could  give  concerts  together,  or  at  least  bring  forward  his  B 
flat  Symphony,  his  Concerto  and  his  Quintet,  three  works  which 
had,  each  of  them,  the  elements  of  immediate  fame-spreading  suc- 
cess. An  appearance  of  Clara  at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Oc- 
tober, when  she  played  for  the  first  time  Beethoven's  G  major  Con- 
certo, was  in  the  nature  of  a  preliminary  skirmish.  Leipzig  was 
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conquered  territory.  Clara  remembered  Vienna,  the  scene  of  her 
greatest  triumphs  as  a  young  girl,  when  she  had  been  praised  by 
the  mighty,  honored  by  the  exalted,  and  feted  by  everyone.  After 
nine  years,  years  of  diminishing  concert  activity,  she  craved  the 
taste  of  victory  again,  for  herself  and  for  Robert.  It  was  decided 
that  the  two  babies,  Julie  and  Emil,  must  be  left  at  home,  at  20 
Reitbahngasse,  the  house  to  which  they  had  moved  in  September, 
for  its  advantage  over  the  Waisenhausstrasse  quarters  in  sunlight 
and  space.  The  faithful  nurse  Elwine,  laden  with  instructions,  was 
to  take  charge  of  them.  Marie  and  Elise  were  to  venture  forth  into 
the  world  with  their  parents.  The  two  were  old  enough  to  be  be- 
side themselves  with  excitement.  "Children  find  moves  great  events 
in  their  lives,"  wrote  their  father,  "they  like  to  help  and  to  pack." 
From  the  moment  that  the  Schumann  family  took  the  coach  at  six 
in  the  morning  on  November  23  until,  having  boarded  a  train  at 
Prague,  they  arrived  in  Vienna  four  days  later,  the  children  met 
all  traveling  contingencies  with  entire  credit  to  themselves.  As  the 
train  rolled  into  Vienna,  the  voice  of  Lieschen,  stimulated  by  the 
delightful  rhythmic  rumbling  beneath  her,  was  raised  exultantly 
in  a  folk  song. 

After  three  days  at  a  hotel,  lodgings  were  found,  and  a  menage 
established  in  the  Bauernmarkt,  Grundelhof,  54a  Kammerhofgasse, 
on  the  ground  floor.  Clara  laid  her  plans  for  four  concerts,  as  usual 
without  any  heralding.  One  thing  she  had  not  inherited  from  her 
father  was  the  instinct  for  promotion.  She  had  had  a  letter  from 
Emilie  List  at  Augsburg,  suggesting  that  they  stop  there  and  make 
a  call  upon  Kolb,  a  musician  with  influence  in  Vienna,  who  could 
see  to  announcements  in  the  papers.  The  pride  of  Clara  was  piqued : 
"What  are  you  thinking  of,  dearest  Emilie  ?  Am  I  to  go  to  Augsburg 
so  that  Kolb  may  write  about  me?  You  don't  know  me  very  well. 
Not  a  step!  And  in  Vienna,  especially,  where  I  am  even  better 
known  and  loved  than  in  Germany."  Let  Vienna's  memory  and 
past  esteem  be  her  introduction,  let  her  playing  speak  simply  for 
itself!  The  reputation  of  Robert  Schumann  had  reached  Vienna; 
he  had  made  some  friends  there.  If  little  of  his  music  had  been 
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heard,  here  was  the  opportunity  for  the  Viennese  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity.  Alas,  Clara  had  still  to  learn  about  the  duration  of  the 
public  memory,  the  difference  in  drawing  power  between  a  maiden, 
newly  discovered,  and  a  young  married  woman,  who,  after  almost 
a  decade,  had  not  yet  quite  set  the  world  on  fire.  There  was  also 
the  question  of  the  eagerness  of  that  frivolous  opera-going  city  to 
satisfy  itself  on  the  qualifications  of  the  composer  Schumann  as  ex- 
pounded by  his  wife. 

At  the  first  concert,  on  December  10,  Clara  played  Beethoven's 
G  major  Concerto  to  marked  applause,  shorter  pieces  of  Chopin, 
Scarlatti,  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  to  less.  She  quite  missed  the 
"enthusiasm  of  nine  years  ago,"  and  noted  that  she  had  little  more 
than  cleared  expenses.  The  second  concert,  five  days  later,  brought 
Schumann  forward  with  the  Quintet,  and  the  Variations  for  two 
pianos,  young  Anton  Rubinstein  assisting.  "Robert's  Quintet  was 
very  well  received,  and  he  was  called  for,"  but  the  accounts  only 
just  broke  even.  It  was  becoming  pretty  clear  that  the  interests  and 
inclinations  of  Vienna  were  concerned  with  something  else  than 
her  and  Robert.  What  she  had  played,  so  said  friendly  advisers, 
was  "too  good  for  the  public  taste."  Very  well,  answered  Clara.  If 
the  public  taste  was  quite  satisfied  to  confine  itself  to  Italian  opera, 
then  there  was  no  other  conclusion  but  that  she  and  Robert  belonged 
in  some  other  city.  She  realized  now  that  one  cannot  plunge 
blithely  into  a  tour  of  more  or  less  untested  territory,  and  stake  one's 
all  on  a  string  of  unadvertised  concerts. 

Christmas  at  the  Grundhof  was  heavy  hearted:  "We  lighted  a 
tree,  and  gave  the  children  some  little  trinkets,  but  Robert  and  I 
could  give  each  other  nothing,  for  we  had  earned  nothing!  My 
heart  was  sad,  for  this  was  the  first  Christmas  I  had  not  been  able 
to  give  my  Robert  something  to  please  him  and  divert  him  from 
worries."  The  third  concert,  scheduled  for  New  Year's  Night,  in- 
creased their  anxieties.  The  First  Symphony  had  been  announced 
and  the  Piano  Concerto,  Robert  to  conduct  while  Clara  played.  This 
would  be  Robert's  principal  bid  for  recognition.  After  the  final  re- 
hearsal, on  New  Year's  Eve,  Clara  found  that  no  posters  had  been 
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put  up,  scarcely  any  tickets  sold,  and  she  thought  in  a  panic  of 
the  heavy  cost  of  the  orchestra.  The  most  ambitious  of  their  con- 
certs was  given  before  rows  of  empty  seats.  Clara  could  not  bring 
herself  to  admit  in  so  many  words  in  the  diary  (where  Robert 
could  see  it)  that  both  symphony  and  concerto  had  fallen  flat,  but 
Hanslick,  with  blunt  truthfulness,  reported  that  fact  for  the  world 
to  read.  The  deficit  was  almost  a  hundred  florins,  the  largest  Clara 
had  ever  experienced.  There  was  a  gathering  of  friends  after  the 
performance,  Hanslick  among  them.  What  had  been  intended  for 
a  celebration  began  with  a  silence.  Clara  broke  it  by  speaking  bit- 
terly of  the  coldness  and  indifference  of  the  public.  The  rest  tried 
to  cheer  her  and  soften  the  situation,  but  could  find  nothing  to  say. 
Robert,  seeing  her  distress,  put  his  arm  gently  about  her  and  made 
this  classical  remark:  "Calm  yourself,  dear  Clara,  in  ten  years  all 
will  be  different!" 

Clara  heard  that  Jenny  Lind  had  arrived  in  town  on  New  Year's 
Eve,  and  on  the  morning  after  their  concert  called  upon  her  at  her 
apartment  adjoining  the  Theater  an  der  Wien.  Jenny  Lind  met 
her  joyously.  Her  first  move  in  Vienna  had  been  to  attend  the 
concert  the  night  before.  Were  they  to  give  another?  Clara  spoke 
hesitantly  of  January  10,  wondering  meanwhile  whether  it  could  be 
brought  to  pass.  "You  must  give  it,"  said  the  singer,  "and  you  must 
let  me  sing  your  husband's  songs."  Clara  was  not  allowed  to  pro- 
test. It  would  be  no  more  than  the  fulfillment  of  a  just  obligation; 
she  had  not  forgotten  Clara's  kindness  at  Leipzig.  What  was  more 
important,  it  would  be  an  honor  and  a  delight  to  sing  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  Frau  Clara  Schumann. 

Jenny  Lind  agreed  to  go  to  the  Schumanns'  rooms  on  Wednesday 
the  sixth  to  rehearse  the  songs.  She  arrived  earlier  than  the  expected 
hour,  and  when  Robert  and  Clara  returned  from  a  morning  walk 
they  came  upon  this  scene  in  their  parlor:  Mariechen  and  Lieschen 
both  seated  upon  the  lap  of  Jenny  Lind,  chattering  with  her  as  if 
they  had  known  her  all  their  lives;  Ignatius,  the  man  servant,  and 
the  nurse  in  the  doorway  gaping  with  astonishment  to  find  a 
miraculous  celebrity  behaving  like  an  ordinary  human  being. 
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Robert  wrote  after  the  rehearsal  of  the  "dear  and  matchless 
artist" : 

I  shall  never  forget  the  rehearsal — her  clear  understanding  of 
music  and  text  at  sight;  I  have  never  met  with  such  a  perfect  con- 
cept at  the  first  reading,  simple,  natural  and  deeply  felt.  She  has 
spoken  to  Clara  her  inmost  thoughts,  for  she  has  found  a  real  af- 
fection for  her,  and  Clara  in  her  turn  glows  with  enthusiasm!  We 
spoke  much  of  Mendelssohn,  "the  purest  and  finest  of  all  artists," 
she  calls  him,  and  is  grateful  that  God  has  sent  such  an  artist  into 
her  life. 

The  concert  was  announced  to  be  given  at  the  auditorium  of  the 
Musiltfreunde,  and  at  once  all  the  places  were  taken.  "The  hall 
was  jammed  to  suffocation,  and  many  could  not  get  inside."  It  was 
a  brilliant  and  rapturous  affair.  "It  paid  for  our  whole  journey," 
wrote  Clara,  "and  took  us  back  to  Dresden  with  300  thalers  to  spare. 
And  yet  it  is  among  my  saddest  memories.  I  could  not  help  a  bitter 
feeling  that  the  Lind  could  accomplish  with  one  song  more  than  I 
had  been  able  to  do  with  all  my  playing."  Clara  was  enchanted  with 
the  songs,  with  only  one  passing  shadow  over  her  content — a  slight 
misapprehension  in  the  tempo  of  Robert's  Der  Nussbaum. 

The  Schumanns  called  on  Jenny  Lind  the  next  day,  and  were 
greeted  with  the  cry:  "Will  you  give  another  concert,  and  let  me 
sing  at  it?"  She  would  not  hear  their  protests,  and  exacted  their 
promise  that  at  the  next  possible  opportunity,  wherever  it  might 
be,  a  joint  concert  must  be  arranged.  Afterward,  Clara  wrote: 

We  stayed  rather  a  long  time  with  her,  and  I  sat  as  if  tied  to 
my  chair.  I  am  so  fond  of  her.  She  is  for  me  the  warmest,  noblest 
being  that  I  have  found  among  artists.  One  must  know  her,  and 
know  her  thoroughly  to  love  her  as  I  do.  We  talked  of  many  things, 
including  Stockholm,  and  she  made  me  promise  that  I  would  stay 
with  her  if  I  should  go  there,  and  that  I  would  not  go  unless  she 
was  there  herself,  so  that  she  might  take  part  in  my  concerts.  She 
was  so  kind.  I  could  have  hugged  her  the  whole  time! 

Clara  and  Robert  were  not  destined  to  visit  Stockholm,  but  when 
they  were  in  Hamburg,  in  1849,  Jenny  Lind  appeared  quite  un- 
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expectedly  at  their  door.  She  had  heard  o£  their  tour,  and  had 
hurried  on  from  Berlin.  She  insisted  upon  singing  at  their  concerts, 
and  did  so  twice,  again  delighting  the  souls  of  her  two  friends,  and 
filling  their  pockets  to  overflowing.  Robert  indulged  the  ecstasies 
of  Clara  over  Jenny  Lind's  loveableness.  He  was  by  no  means  sec- 
ond to  her  in  the  rare  joy  he  took  in  her  singing  of  his  songs. 
Occasionally  a  composer  is  granted  a  revelation  of  beauty  in  line, 
pure  intensity  of  feeling  which  he  had  not  realized  his  own  music 
could  possess.  After  Widmung,  Friihlingsnacht,  Der  Nussbaum, 
Der  Himmel  hat  eine  Tr'dne  geu/eint,  he  was  too  moved  to  speak, 
and  after  Der  Sonnenschein,  he  said  simply:  "One  really  feels  the 
sun  on  one's  back!"  Clara  wrote: 

These  songs  will  sound  forever  in  my  heart,  and  if  it  were  not 
unjust,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  should  never  care  to  hear  them 
sung  by  another.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  Robert  was  as  carried  away 
as  I.  .  .  .  What  will  you  say,  dear  Robert,  to  my  passionate  out- 
bursts? But  you  felt  it  no  less  deeply  than  I.  The  difference  is  that 
I  can  more  easily  find  words  for  my  feelings. 

The  Schumanns  occupied  their  last  weeks  in  Vienna  with  the 
inevitable  evening  parties,  meeting  with  friends  new  and  old,  such 
as  the  poets  Grillparzer  and  Eichendorff,  Fischof,  the  brothers 
Helmesberger.  The  Schumanns  gave  two  "matinees,"  providing 
music  for  as  many  people  as  their  cramped  rooms  would  contain. 
At  a  sociable  meeting  of  the  "Authors'  and  Artists'  Club"  they  were 
unexpectedly  confronted  with  the  lion  of  opera,  Meyerbeer  him- 
self. It  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  musical  animosities 
of  the  time  that  Schumann,  the  mildest  and  most  generous-hearted 
of  composers,  could  scarcely  meet  Meyerbeer  with  a  civil  word,  and 
was  not  expected  to  do  so.  The  two  sat  at  opposite  ends  of  the  room 
for  the  duration  of  the  evening,  with  an  evident  constraint  on  both 
of  them. 

When  at  last,  on  January  21,  Clara  installed  her  little  family  on 
the  train  for  Prague,  en  route  to  Dresden,  she  turned  her  back  upon 
Vienna  with  no  real  sense  of  accomplishment.  "How  differently 
we  feel  on  leaving  Vienna,  than  on  arriving  here,"  she  wrote.  "At 
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that  time  we  believed  we  should  find  our  destined  place  as  artists; 
now  that  thought  has  vanished."  At  least  they  had  made  a  rare 
musical  friendship.  Jenny  Lind  was  the  last  to  wave  them  good-bye. 
"When  we  went,  she  loaded  us  with  apples  and  sweets  for  the  chil- 
dren. We  parted  with  her  as  with  a  heavenly  being,  she  was  so 
dear  and  gentle." 
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Routine  and  Revolution  in  Dresden.  1847-18;  0 


Ihe  Schumann  family  was  reunited  at  Dresden  on  February  4. 
Julie  had  developed,  but  she  was  still  ethereally  fragile.  Emil's  con- 
dition was  heartbreaking.  His  mite  of  strength  was  slowly  ebbing 
away.  By  contrast,  the  two  older  children  were  aggressively  healthy. 

Dresden,  after  the  crowding  events  of  their  travels,  seemed  more 
than  quiet;  it  was  musically  dead.  The  chronicle  shows  a  rest- 
ful order  of  life — an  occasional  friend  in  the  evening,  the  play- 
ing over  of  a  score,  an  operatic  performance  to  be  attended,  and 
once  in  a  while  a  concert. 

They  found  that  music  in  public  performance  began  and  ended 
with  opera,  which,  excellent  as  it  was  under  Wagner's  tireless  exac- 
tions, was  not  enough  for  two  Davidites  accustomed  to  Leipzig. 
There  was  no  regular  provision  for  orchestral  concerts.  A  Pension 
Fund  concert  on  Palm  Sunday  by  the  Court  orchestra  seemed  to  be 
considered  sufficient  for  the  season.  At  this,  an  oratorio  and  a  sym- 
phony were  the  custom.  "A  Beethoven  symphony  a  year,  decorated 
with  flourishes  from  the  orchestra,  ad  libitum!'  was  Schumann's 
summing  up  of  the  situation  in  a  letter  to  Mendelssohn  in  1845, 
and  he  proceeded  to  impart  a  plan  between  himself  and  Hiller  to 
build  up  subscription  concerts  in  the  tradition  of  Leipzig  and 
Mendelssohn.  The  Court  orchestra  not  being  available,  they  were 
compelled  to  rely  upon  the  extremely  indifferent  material  of  the 
town  and  military  bands.  The  inclusion  of  Beethoven's  symphonies 
was  opposed  on  the  grounds  that  Beethoven  must  be  saved  to 
bolster  the  receipts  of  the  annual  Palm  Sunday  concert.  Hiller  in- 
sisted upon  and  performed  Beethoven,  together  with  Bach  and 
other  composers  known  as  yet  only  by  name  in  Dresden.  Schu- 
mann would  have  liked  to  conduct  some  of  the  new  concerts,  but 
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had  not  the  confidence  to  undertake  them.  He  was  quite  unable  to 
drill  mediocre  players  to  the  point  of  even  passable  performance, 
particularly  if  there  was  reluctance  in  their  ranks.  "The  gentlemen 
of  the  band,"  he  wrote  to  Leipzig,  "taste  every  new  composition 
with  as  much  eagerness  as  if  it  were  a  sour  apple."  Hiller's  ability 
to  get  results  was  sufficient  to  attract  Wagner  to  the  rehearsals, 
athirst  for  a  little  symphonic  music,  but  the  obtuseness  of  Hiller 
drove  him  away  again.  Mendelssohn  had  outraged  Wagner  by  tak- 
ing the  minuet  of  Beethoven's  Eighth  Symphony  like  a  lively 
handler.  Hiller,  in  spite  of  Wagner's  protestations  at  the  final  re- 
hearsal of  the  same  symphony,  even  beat  Mendelssohn's  time  record. 

The  Schumanns  attended  a  performance  of  Mendelssohn's  Elijah, 
only  to  have  their  expectations  dashed  by  such  a  miscasting  of  soloists 
and  such  a  travesty  of  the  composer's  fine  orchestration  by  a  lone 
pianist  that  they  unostentatiously  fled  during  the  first  pause.  Hiller 
performed  Mozart's  D  minor  Concerto  to  an  orchestral  accompani- 
ment which  wavered  and  all  but  collapsed  after  each  cadenza.  Clara 
thought  of  Mendelssohn  again:  "With  what  affection  and  com- 
plete mastery  he  always  performs  a  work  like  this."  Here  lay  an 
opportunity  for  a  zealous  Davidite.  The  general  lethargy  of  Dresden 
could  be  defeated  only  by  winged  words  spoken  freely  in  company 
and  set  forth  in  print,  by  music  well  chosen  and  carefully  performed. 
Journalistic  propaganda  was  out  of  the  question,  even  if  Robert 
bad  been  inclined  to  take  up  the  pen  again.  A  periodical  had  to 
grow  from  the  gathering  of  a  group  of  congenial  spirits,  who  must 
encircle  a  cafe  table,  compare  enthusiasms  until  opinion  freely  inter- 
changed reached  a  degree  of  warmth  sufficient  to  give  spontaneous 
birth  to  a  printed  sheet. 

The  group  which  formed  about  the  nucleus  of  Hiller,  Wagner 
and  Schumann  was  militant  in  those  three,  but  could  not  be  active 
through  the  rest  of  its  membership  for  the  good  reason  that  most 
of  them  were  not  musicians  at  all,  but  sculptors,  painters  or  writers — 
artists  of  distinction  such  as  a  court  draws  into  its  fold.  They  met 
at  their  homes  (principally  Hiller's)  for  music  and  discussion.  Later, 
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they  formed  the  habit  of  gathering  once  a  week  at  Engel's  Res- 
taurant, on  the  Postplatz.  The  Engels  Klub  they  called  themselves, 
and  reserved  a  special  room  that  they  might  combine  wine  and  con- 
versation as  they  pleased,  without  suffering  restraint  from  the 
presence  of  a  watchful  public  eye.  There  was  Eduard  Bendemann, 
to  whom,  with  his  wife,  the  Schumanns  were  especially  devoted. 
Bendemann  had  just  completed  a  set  of  frescoes  in  the  Royal  Palace. 
Julius  Hiibner,  a  more  argumentative  person,  usually  arrived  with 
Bendemann.  The  two  were  brothers-in-law,  and  both  genre  painters 
of  high  standing.  Clara  was  won  to  Bendemann  by  his  lively  interest 
in  her  husband's  music.  Hiibner,  too,  was  an  attentive  listener — for 
a  painter.  "The  people  here  who  have  really  artistic  natures,"  she 
wrote,  "are  those  non-musicians  whom  I  prefer  to  all  the  musicians 
of  Dresden  put  together."  Then  there  was  Ernst  Rietschel,  the  de- 
signer of  the  Weber  monument,  a  tall  stooping  figure  with  pro- 
truding cheekbones  and  bushy  black  hair,  "a  queer  mixture  of  genius 
and  half-starved  pedagogue."  Julius  Hahnel,  sculptor  of  the  Bee- 
thoven monument  at  Bonn,  was  given  to  holding  forth  defiantly. 
Wagner,  accustomed  to  having  the  floor,  resented  this  usurpation, 
and  suspected  him  of  v  being  a  "poseur"  and  a  "Philistine,"  until  he 
learned  the  quality  of  his  art.  Gottfried  Semper,  architect  of  the 
handsome  Court  Theatre,  was  often  present.  He  kept  the  meetings 
in  a  proper  state  of  ferment,  says  Wagner,  by  flatly  and  consistently 
contradicting  everybody.  If  a  Monday  gathering  ever  began  list- 
lessly, it  was  sure  to  end  with  a  hot  argument  between  Semper  and 
Wagner.  The  literary  graces  were  represented:  Eduard  Devrient, 
dramatist  and  historian  of  the  stage,  and  Karl  Reinick,  who  furnished 
Schumann  with  the  libretto  of  his  only  opera,  Genoveva. 

Wagner,  who  as  usual  had  more  to  say  than  any  other,  brought 
forth  at  one  of  the  weekly  gatherings  the  bulky  manuscript  of  a  text 
he  had  just  completed  for  an  opera  on  the  early  German  legend  of 
Lohengrin.  There  was  no  resisting  his  conviction  and  dramatic  force 
as  a  reader  of  his  own  librettos.  Schumann  was  incredulous  that 
such  natural  dialogue,  written  as  if  to  be  spoken,  could  be  adapted 
to  any  operatic  form.  When  Wagner  proceeded  to  convince  him 
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that  he  had  a  precise  musical  intention  for  every  passage,  Schumann 
could  not  oppose  this  clear  and  masterly  argument.  He  regretfully 
laid  aside  a  plan  of  his  own  for  an  Arthurian  opera,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  a  conflict  of  subject,  as  from  a  wavering  self-assurance 
in  the  presence  of  that  overwhelmingly  self-confident  colleague. 

Schumann,  probably  craving  first-hand  experience  of  orchestral 
and  choral  forces,  had  wistful  thoughts  of  the  Gewandhaus  post 
when  Mendelssohn  vacated  it.  Except  that  it  would  have  brought 
a  needed  regular  salary,  he  was  less  bothered  than  Clara  when  the 
appointment  went  to  their  Danish  friend,  Niels  Gade.  He  accepted 
a  far  less  exacting  duty,  as  conductor  of  the  Dresden  Liedertafel, 
an  amateur  men's  chorus  of  greater  sociable  than  musical  attain- 
ment. The  Uedertafel  had  been  led  by  Wagner  until  he  found  it  a 
burden  on  his  time,  and  by  Hiller  until,  in  1847,  he  had  left  Dresden 
to  become  conductor  at  Diisseldorf.  The  members  respected  Schu- 
mann, but  failed  to  share  his  ambition  to  try  out  difficult  and  un- 
familiar music.  The  eternal  harmonic  cliches  of  their  preferred 
repertory  at  last  became  intolerable  to  the  composer  occupied  with 
fresher  musical  thoughts  of  his  own.  He  organized  a  larger  mixed 
chorus,  a  more  obliging  group  who  struggled  through  the  unaccus- 
tomed counterpoint  of  Palestrina  and  Bach,  that  their  leader  might 
refresh  himself  with  deep  draughts  from  those  masters.  Wagner, 
again  aroused,  spoke  of  reviving  Bach's  Masses,  but  to  the  relief  of 
the  choristers  never  reached  the  point  of  undertaking  them. 

Gade,  coming  from  Leipzig  on  the  first  day  of  November,  1847, 
brought  the  disquieting  news  that  Mendelssohn  was  seriously  ill.  He 
had  had  a  stroke.  They  all  vividly  recalled  that  Fanny,  the  de- 
voted sister  of  Felix,  had  died  from  this  very  cause,  a  few  months 
before.  They  heard  on  the  fifth  that  there  was  little  hope  for  his  life, 
and  a  letter  from  Reuter  immediately  followed,  telling  that  Mendels- 
sohn had  died  quietly,  the  day  before.  Schumann  seemed  actually 
broken  at  the  loss  of  his  dearest  friend.  The  fear  of  death  pressed 
still  more  closely  and  insistently  upon  his  thoughts. 
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Clara  wrote: 

A  thousand  fond  memories  crowd  upon  us,  and  move  one  to  ex- 
claim: "Why  has  heaven  done  this?"  The  world  has  been  deprived 
of  him  in  the  fullness  of  his  powers  and  the  flower  or  his  years. 
He  stood  as  artist  at  the  highest  peak  of  fame.  Is  it  not  glorious 
to  die  this  way  ?  If  only  we  could  have  seen  him  once  more !  We  last 
saw  him  on  the  25th  of  March,  and  his  last  appearance  as  conductor 
at  the  Gewandhaus  was  on  November  16th,  when  I  played  his  G 
minor  Concerto.  If  I  should  begin  to  tell  of  the  many  things  that 
have  endeared  us  to  him,  I  should  never  end.  I  feel  that  our  sorrow 
at  his  loss  will  last  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

She  was  here  speaking  for  Robert  as  much  as  herself.  Clara  had 
always  been  withheld  from  a  close  intimacy  with  Mendelssohn  by 
a  feeling  of  awe  at  his  almost  miraculous  powers  as  a  musician.  His 
entire  mastery,  lofty  fame  and  easy  assurance  of  manner  made  her 
feel  confused  and  unimportant,  suddenly  unwilling  to  match  her 
playing  with  his. 

In  his  usual  way  of  spontaneous  merriment,  he  had  tried  to  put 
her  at  her  ease  when  once  she  was  so  nervous  at  playing  his  own 
duet  with  him  that  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.  He  pretended  a  fit  of 
anger  over  the  weakness  of  the  music  itself.  Then  he  put  the  piece 
aside  and  played  some  "Songs  without  Words"  until  she  could  regain 
her  composure.  But  Clara  was  distressed  anew:  "I  saw  Robert's 
rapturous  expression,  and  was  pained  at  the  thought  that  I  would 
never  be  able  to  offer  him  this."  At  a  musical  party  in  Dresden  in 
the  year  before  his  death,  Mendelssohn  had  been  asked  to  play 
Beethoven's  Appassionata  Sonata,  and  had  answered  that  he  would 
play  the  first  two  movements  on  condition  that  Frau  Schumann  re- 
placed him  in  the  Finale.  Clara  protested  in  alarm,  but  Mendelssohn 
went  to  the  piano  and  began.  "He  threatened  to  stop  after  the  adagio, 
and  leave  it  to  me  whether  the  company  should  hear  the  remainder 
or  not.  He  played  up  to  the  last  chord,  left  the  second  diminished 
seventh  unresolved,  and  rose  from  the  piano  saying  again  that  he 
could  not  play  the  last  movement.  So  he  compelled  me  to  do  it.  I 
was  faint  with  fright,  but  it  went  well  enough."  Clara  put  this  down 
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as  "gallantry  on  his  part."  His  impulse  was  to  push  her  forward  to 
due  recognition  by  the  sluggish  Dresdeners. 

The  day  after  they  heard  of  Mendelssohn's  death,  Robert  went  to 
Leipzig  to  attend  the  funeral,  while  Clara  stayed  with  the  children, 
heavy  hearted  at  the  ordeal  in  store  for  her  supersensitive  husband. 
Bendemann  and  Rietschel  had  gone  ahead  to  sketch  and  model 
the  features  in  death.  Her  stepmother,  with  Marie  and  Cacelia,  came 
to  the  house  to  keep  her  company.  "It  is  a  beautiful  morning,"  she 
wrote  on  Sunday,  the  day  of  the  funeral.  "I  think  of  nothing  but 
my  dear  Robert.  How  overcome  he  will  be  by  the  grief  he  must 
undergo!  How  I  want  him,  now  when  my  heart  is  so  full! — My  life 
is  partly  eclipsed  when  I  do  not  have  him.  May  God  spare  for  me 
my  greatest  happiness!"  Her  fear  for  Robert  has  an  added  sharpness. 

When  Liszt  visited  Dresden  in  June  of  1848,  he  lost  no  time  in 
calling  upon  the  Schumanns  and  tried  to  be  his  old  lovable  and  ir- 
resistibly friendly  self.  Somehow,  his  effusiveness  seemed  forced. 
Without  any  reason  directly  apparent,  a  curious  unease  had  sprung 
up  between  them.  The  cause  was  deeper  than  some  chance  contre- 
temps or  misunderstanding.  A  real  and  definite  rift  was  begin- 
ning to  show  in  the  forces  of  the  New  Romantics,  When  artists 
are  young  and  half  formed,  they  can  believe  themselves  inseparable 
fellow  warriors  in  their  onslaught  upon  the  monster,  Philistinism. 
In  the  course  of  years,  the  Philistines  are  gradually  subdued,  as  the 
music  of  Bach  or  Beethoven  takes  permanent  root,  through  their 
efforts,  in  the  public  consciousness.  Their  own  preoccupation  with 
this  music  lessens  as  they  pass  their  formative  stage,  and  develop 
their  own  self-sufficient  style.  As  the  creative  ideals  of  a  Roman- 
ticist become  clear,  unchangeable  convictions,  he  observes  that  erst- 
while fellow  fighters  have  arrived  at  convictions  opposed  to  his  own 
and  even  threatening  them. 

Liszt,  for  example,  was  deeply  engrossed  in  immense  symphonic 
canvases,  "symphonic  poems"  he  called  them.  Their  form  was  condi- 
tioned only  by  a  poetic  subject,  they  abandoned  the  traditional  devel- 
opment, inducing  variety  by  a  kaleidoscopic  shifting  of  instrumental 
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color,  lavishly  applied.  The  artistic  verity  of  this  bold  departure  was 
still  to  be  established,  and  Liszt  still  awaited  a  general  acceptance. 
He  felt  a  strong  disapproval  in  such  formalists  as  the  Schumanns, 
even  before  a  score  was  examined  or  a  word  spoken,  and  was  in- 
wardly annoyed.  The  Schumanns  felt  a  threat  in  the  music  of 
Liszt  or  Wagner,  as  if  chaos  were  to  be  substituted  for  the  most 
sacred  tenets  of  Beethoven,  as  if  the  symphony  itself  and  they  with 
it  were  to  be  superseded.  They  expected  to  see  upon  the  lips  of  their 
new  opponents  the  derisive  smile  which  all  had  once  bestowed  upon 
the  hopeless  conservatives.  The  air  became  charged  with  an  increas- 
ingly clear  and  irreconcilable  alignment. 

Liszt,  as  ever,  controlled  his  feelings  and  maintained  his  cordial 
address.  On  this  occasion  he  hailed  his  first  meeting  with  Robert 
and  Clara  as  man  and  wife,  inquired  about  what  Schumann  had 
written,  and  expressed  an  interest  to  hear  something.  A  trio,  thought 
Clara,  could  be  gotten  together  for  that  evening,  and  accordingly 
she  assembled  a  group  of  their  friends  for  a  performance  of  Schu- 
mann's new  Trio  in  D  minor.  The  party  started  badly  by  the  non- 
appearance of  the  guest  of  honor,  who  kept  them  waiting  two 
hours,  and  after  they  had  begun  in  desperation  and  almost  finished 
a  trio  of  Beethoven,  he  "burst  in  at  the  door"  as  they  were  upon  the 
last  page.  Schumann's  Trio  was  at  last  brought  out,  played,  and 
praised  by  Schumann's  assembled  circle;  Liszt  was  constrained  by 
politeness  to  fall  in  with  this  chorus,  but  was  piqued  at  the  heavy 
dose  of  classicism  and  the  implied  reproach  to  himself.  The  whole 
thing  smacked  of  righteous  Leipzig  conservatism,  and  when  Schu- 
mann's Quintet  came  up  for  further  general  approval,  he  could  not 
resist  the  remark  that  it  was  "too  Leipzigish." 

Clara  was  furious  at  the  affront,  and  at  the  offense  to  Schumann, 
who  sat  in  pained  silence.  Liszt  was  asked  to  play,  of  course,  but 
he  felt  the  unspoken  hostility  of  the  group,  and  he  was  quite  out  of 
the  mood.  "He  played  so  disgracefully  badly,"  wrote  the  prejudiced 
Clara,  "that  I  was  quite  ashamed  to  have  to  stay  there  and  not  to 
be  able  to  leave  the  room,  as  Bendemann  did."  Liszt  was  incensed 
at  the  cool  reception  of  his  own  "unleipzigish"  music,  and  when 
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adoring  words  were  spoken  of  the  late  Mendelssohn,  that  spotless 
model  for  all  Saxon  smugness  and  complacency,  he  forgot  his  man- 
ners and  took  a  perverse  delight  in  making  some  sly  thrusts  at 
Mendelssohn,  and  vaunting  Meyerbeer,  as  after  all  his  superior. 
Meyerbeer!  The  very  name  of  this  vulgar  opportunist  was  anathema 
when  deliberately  spoken  before  Mendelssohn's  most  unqualified 
worshipper.  Schumann,  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  make  a  scene, 
could  no  longer  restrain  himself  when  the  name  of  his  beloved 
Mendelssohn,  who  had  not  been  dead  a  year,  was  as  it  seemed  to 
him  cynically  dragged  in  the  mud.  He  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"Meyerbeer  is  a  pigmy  compared  to  Mendelssohn.  Mendelssohn 
is  an  artist  who  has  done  great  work  not  only  for  Leipzig,  but  for 
the  whole  world.  Anyone  who  is  blind  enough  to  think  otherwise 
had  better  hold  his  tongue." 

With  this,  he  strode  from  the  room,  and  could  be  heard  slamming 
the  door  of  his  bedroom.  Liszt,  outwardly  composed,  tried  to  pass 
it  off  lightly,  but  when  his  remarks  were  received  in  angry  silence 
by  everyone,  he  quickly  bowed  himself  out.  He  said  to  Clara  in 
the  vestibule:  "Tell  your  husband  that  there  is  only  one  person 
in  the  world  from  whom  I  would  have  taken  such  words  as  he  has 
just  spoken  to  me." 

Wagner  and  Konzertmeister  Schubert  left  the  house  with  him. 
Liszt,  keyed  up,  walked  off  his  tension,  despite  his  light  evening 
dress  and  the  cool  night  air,  by  accompanying  each  to  his  house, 
talking  volubly  in  this  more  congenial  company.  Liszt  had  certainly 
gone  too  far  in  his  remarks.  All  had  been  astonished  at  the  out- 
burst of  the  ever  gentle  Schumann,  Schumann  in  the  position  of 
host  in  his  own  house.  People  who  are  accustomed  to  saying  too 
much  are  apt  to  forget  that  silence  in  those  who  say  too  little  can  be 
the  very  opposite  of  acquiescence.  Liszt  and  Wagner  had  not 
realized  that  Schumann  was  in  such  a  hypochondriacal  condition, 
or  that  he  actually  deified  the  memory  of  Mendelssohn.  Meyerbeer 
was  certainly  no  god  to  either  Liszt  or  Wagner.  But  the  abject 
worship  of  Mendelssohn  implied  an  indictment  of  their  fairest 
dreams. 
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Clara  wrote  in  the  diary:  "Robert  has  been  too  deeply  wounded 
by  this  ever  to  be  able  to  forget  it.  I  have  done  with  Liszt  forever." 
Robert  was  inclined  to  be  more  forgiving,  to  look  upon  his  own 
outburst  as  perhaps  after  all  excessive.  Relations  were  resumed  about 
a  year  later,  when  Liszt  wrote  from  Weimar,  asking  as  to  the  suita- 
bility of  Schumann's  Faust  music  for  a  Goethe  celebration  there. 
Schumann,  still  nursing  Liszt's  epithet  about  his  Quintet,  retorted 
with  an  allusion  to  Goethe's  praise  of  Leipzig  in  his  Faust  through 
the  mouth  of  a  University  student  as  "the  little  Paris."  "But  my 
dear  friend,  might  you  not  find  my  Faust  too  Leipzigish?  Or  do 
you  perhaps  also  look  upon  Leipzig  as  a  little  Paris,  in  which  things 
might  be  accomplished?" 

Liszt  answered:  "Before  everything  else,  permit  me  to  repeat 
what  you  should  have  observed  in  me  long  since,  that  no  one  has 
ever  admired  and  respected  you  more  deeply  than  my  modest  self." 
He  visited  Leipzig  a  year  later  for  the  opening  of  Schumann's  opera 
Genoveva,  and  sat  at  table  with  the  Schumanns  once  more  when 
friends  gathered  to  celebrate  after  the  performance.  Liszt  afterward 
called  upon  the  Schumanns,  went  to  the  piano  to  read  Robert's 
newest  score,  the  Album  fur  die  Jugend,  and,  when  a  bass  string 
snapped,  remarked  solemnly:  "Really,  that  has  never  happened  to 
me  before."  Everyone  laughed,  and  the  ice  was  broken.  Yet  the 
conversation,  however  animated,  never  eased  from  a  constraint  of 
formal  courtesy. 

The  year  1848  was  a  period  of  industry  for  Robert  Schumann. 
The  composition  of  Genoveva  prostrated  him,  as  did  every  exten- 
sive and  largely  designed  score.  At  the  completion  of  the  opera  in 
August,  he  took  up  a  setting  of  Byron's  Manfred,  music  to  be  com- 
bined with  a  declamation  of  the  poem.  Along  with  the  larger  works 
was  a  stream  of  smaller  ones,  notably  choral  pieces  for  the  use  of 
the  mixed  chorus  which  he  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
having  relinquished  the  Liedertafel.  Clara  kept  her  fingers  supple 
by  appearing  with  the  new  society.  She  likewise  visited  Leipzig  to 
play  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Dresden,  as  usual,  having  no  opening  for 
her  talents  except  what  Hiller,  and  now  Schumann,  made  for  her. 
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She  busied  herself  at  a  piano  version  of  the  new  Genoveva  score, 
meanwhile  undergoing  the  insistent  cares  of  the  growing  family. 
In  June  of  1847,  their  only  son,  Emil,  died  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
months,  of  an  incurable  glandular  disease.  "He  was  almost  always 
ailing,"  wrote  his  father.  "He  has  had  few  pleasures  in  this  world. 
I  have  only  once  seen  him  smile;  that  was  when  I  took  leave  of 
him  on  the  morning  when  we  departed  for  Vienna."  The  fifth  child 
to  be  born  to  the  Schumanns  was  another  son.  He  arrived  on  Janu- 
ary 20,  1848,  and  was  given  the  name  Ludwig.  Meanwhile  the  three 
girls  bloomed.  Marie  had  begun  piano  lessons  with  her  aunt,  Marie 
Wieck,  while  her  parents  were  in  Berlin;  on  their  return,  her 
mother  took  over  that  duty.  The  watchful  father  was  pleased  to 
note  her  eagerness:  "Whenever  she  sees  the  piano  open,  she  runs  to 
it."  But  he  was  compelled  to  add:  "Marie's  progress  in  playing  the 
piano  is  necessarily  slow,  for  there  are  not  many  hours  when  she 
would  not  disturb  her  father."  The  mother  taught  both  children 
their  letters  and  numbers,  until,  in  1848,  they  were  marched  off 
with  their  slates  to  a  school  in  a  private  house  on  their  old  street 
around  the  corner,  the  Waisenhausstrasse.  The  father's  Little  Boo\ 
of  Memories  reports  the  progress  of  each: 

To  our  joy,  Ludwig  is  doing  splendidly.  Mamma  says  "he  will 
knock  us  all  down  in  time." 

Julchen  does  not  grow,  she  remains  small  and  thin,  but  her  mind 
is  not  as  backward  as  her  tiny  physique  would  lead  one  to  believe. 
She  is  like  a  graceful  little  doll;  I  have  never  known  so  charming 
and  well  mannered  a  child. 

Marie's  ear  is  getting  more  musical  and  true  too,  as  I  notice  when 
she  is  singing  her  little  songs. 

Lieschen  is  growing  fat  and  sturdy,  a  normal  child.  Marie  remains 
slender. 

May  God  bless  and  preserve  you! 

Schumann  withdrew  more  and  more  into  the  home  circle,  and 
seldom  showed  himself  at  the  general  social  gatherings.  Particularly 
when  he  was  suffering  from  nervous  disability,  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  see  people  at  all,  not  venturing  from  the  house,  except 
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when  he  was  likely  to  have  the  streets  to  himself.  Clara  would  take 
the  most  solicitous  care  of  him.  Friends  would  meet  her  at  the 
market  with  a  basket  on  her  arm,  buying  him  some  little  delicacy 
which  he  liked.  A  pupil  of  Clara,  Fraulein  Emilie  Steffen,  had  a 
close  view  of  the  Schumanns'  daily  life.  If  Schumann  spent  a  full 
morning  at  composition,  which  was  often  the  case,  he  would  take  a 
midday  rest  in  the  form  of  a  walk  with  his  wife.  Again  to  his  work 
in  the  afternoon  until  six  o'clock.  Then  he  would  go  to  Dauch's 
restaurant  and  pore  over  the  newspaper,  a  glass  of  beer  beside  him. 
He  would  return  at  eight  o'clock  for  supper,  Clara  having  made 
full  use  of  his  two  hours'  absence  to  do  some  precious  practicing. 
The  Fraulein  pupil,  who  had  sat  near  the  piano  as  observer,  looked 
up  as  Schumann  returned,  for  she  had  learned  to  know  from  his 
expression  whether  or  not  she  would  be  expected  to  stay  for  supper. 

I  could  see  at  once  whether  my  presence  was  welcome  or  not. 
If  he  looked  at  me  kindly  out  of  his  deep,  soulful  eyes  and  smiled, 
I  knew  that  I  need  not  go  away;  but  if  he  was  quiet,  serious,  ab- 
sorbed, then  I  knew  as  surely  that  he  was  preoccupied  with  some 
work  and  would  rather  be  alone  and  undisturbed,  so,  making  a  pre- 
text, I  slipped  quietly  away. 

< 

As  a  background  to  this  year  of  work  and  care,  of  delight  in 
the  musical  achievement  of  Robert  and  anxiety  for  his  health,  there 
was  an  ominous  undercurrent.  There  were  signs  everywhere  of  a 
popular  uprising,  of  a  possible  revolt  against  imperial  control.  While 
news  came  from  other  cities,  Vienna  or  Berlin,  of  outbreaks,  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed,  Dresden  for  a  long  time  contented  itself  with 
expostulation  across  tables  and  from  platforms.  The  wine  vats  of 
Dresden  could  not  supply  relief  to  throats  parched  with  endless 
argument  in  cafes  over  the  peoples'  liberties,  rights,  privileges.  Soci- 
eties sprang  up  all  over  Germany,  and  Dresden's  V  aterlandsverein 
was  typical.  Wagner  was  deep  in  the  V aterlandsverein.  He  had  ad- 
dressed three  thousand  members  in  the  previous  spring  with  flaming 
words  against  the  monarchial  control.  The  Schumanns  could  not 
understand  Wagner's  eagerness  to  leap  into  politics.  They  for  their 
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part  preferred  to  remain  musicians,  fulfilling  their  destinies  accord- 
ing to  their  peaceable  natures.  Clara  avoided  the  sudden  excited 
political  turns  of  conversation  which  made  one's  friend  of  today 
one's  enemy  of  tomorrow.  Wagner,  a  royal  Kapellmeister,  was 
straining  the  good  will  of  the  Court  beyond  toleration.  Already  the 
production  of  this  new  Lohengrin  had  been  refused.  He  was  con- 
stantly with  August  Roeckel,  his  assistant,  another  Court  servant  who 
was  steeping  himself  in  insurrection,  and  inviting  his  own  downfall 
by  committing  himself  to  the  overthrow  of  his  employers.  Worse  still, 
Wagner  had  publicly  shaken  hands  with  a  hulking  Russian  named 
Bakunin,  a  fire-eating  preacher  of  destruction,  who  was  under  close 
police  surveillance.  Wagner  had  better  watch  his  step.  He  had  built 
up  a  great  popularity  and  had  made  himself  a  real  power  at  the 
opera.  If  he  did  not  wish  to  ruin  one  of  the  most  promising  careers 
in  Germany,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  he  could  show  more  wisdom 
than  he  had  in  his  student  days  at  Leipzig,  that  he  could  let  revo- 
lution alone  and  keep  to  his  music. 

Wagner  could  not.  When  a  "Folk"  Government  was  vaguely 
mentioned  in  inflammatory  speeches,  his  imagination  seized  upon 
the  new  Utopia  with  more  fervor  than  careful  thought.  It  was  enough 
that  the  stupid  bureaucracy  of  Court  officialdom  had  been  a  contin- 
ual obstruction  and  annoyance  to  him.  Here  was  a  chance  to  sweep 
it  away!  He  could  not  resist  the  psychological  tension  of  impending 
revolt.  Some  irresistible  force  drew  him  to  its  very  center. 

The  quiet  of  a  sunny  spring  afternoon,  May  3,  1849,  was  unex- 
pectedly shattered  by  the  tattoo  of  drums  and  the  prolonged  clangor 
of  the  bells  in  the  church  of  St.  Ann.  It  was  the  signal  that  fighting 
had  broken  out.  The  Schumanns,  in  the  closeness  of  their  home, 
looked  at  each  other  in  dismay.  Wagner,  at  the  fateful  moment, 
was  walking  across  the  Postplatz.  The  sudden  staccato  clamor  made 
the  housefronts  echo.  The  sound,  dramatically  close,  penetrated  in 
some  strange  way,  to  the  depths  of  his  being.  He  has  written  of  "the 
ecstasy  of  revolt,"  and  this  phrase  may  describe  his  experience. 
"The  whole  square  looked  as  though  it  were  illuminated  by  a  dark 
yellow,  almost  brown  light,  such  as  I  had  once  before  seen  in  Magde- 
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burg  during  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  My  most  profound  sensation 
beyond  this  was  one  of  great,  almost  extravagant,  satisfaction.  I  felt 
a  sudden  and  strange  longing  to  play  with  something  hitherto  re- 
garded as  dangerous  and  important."  Wagner  rushed  through  the 
two  blocks  of  Scheffelstrasse  to  the  Altmarkt.  He  encountered  a 
troupe  of  insurgent  citizens  who  had  tried  to  seize  the  armory  and 
who  had  been  fired  upon  by  the  soldiers.  He  found  someone 
haranguing  the  crowd  wildly  from  the  steps  of  a  hotel.  It  was 
Schroeder-Devrient,  another  artist  too  subject  to  her  impulses.  She 
was  now  transported  with  indignation  at  the  bloodshed  which  had 
been  committed. 

The  next  day,  the  Schumanns,  finding  that  the  firing  had  ceased, 
went  into  the  city  to  see  what  had  happened.  They  were  told  that 
the  King  had  fled  during  the  night.  When  he  had  refused  to  accede 
to  a  constitutional  monarchy  before  the  King  of  Prussia  should  have 
led  the  way,  his  safety  was  threatened  by  the  excited  populace, 
and  when  he  sought  his  carriage  to  escape,  he  found  that  the  poles 
had  been  removed  from  it.  Nevertheless,  he  had  somehow  been 
smuggled  through  to  Konigstein.  Clara  wrote: 

As  we  entered  the/ city  we  found  all  the  streets  barricaded,  barri- 
cades were  being  built  up  to  a  higher  level  at  the  order  of  in- 
surgents armed  with  scythes  who  were  stationed  upon  them.  The 
greatest  lawlessness  prevailed;  gutter  and  paving  stones  were  being 
torn  up  and  transformed  into  barriers.  On  our  walk  through  the 
city  we  came  upon  the  terrible  sight  of  the  dead  bodies  of  fourteen 
who  had  fallen  the  day  before  and  were  now  laid  out  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  hospital,  a  spectacle  for  the  people.  This  horror  haunted 
me  until  it  was  displaced  by  the  even  more  serious  disturbance 
which  followed.  That  day  and  night  passed  without  a  skirmish; 
the  barricades  became  regular  fortresses.  The  tension  was  fearful. 
How  would  it  all  end,  and  what  bloodshed  would  come  of  it? 

What  the  Schumanns  probably  did  not  see  was  Wagner  passing 
in  and  out  among  the  barricades,  poking  his  nose  into  the  im- 
promptu organization  of  defense,  and  investigating  the  terms  of  a 
temporary  truce.  On  Saturday,  as  the  fighting  was  resumed,  he 
climbed  the  Kreuz  tower,  whence  he  could  command  an  excellent 
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view  of  all  that  was  going  on,  and,  as  if  controlling  destiny,  inform 
those  below  of  the  operations.  That  day  was  a  frightening  one  for 
Clara.  A  guard  of  safety  formed  in  their  street,  and  made  a  house-to- 
house  canvass,  conscripting  every  man.  They  knocked  twice  upon 
the  Schumanns'  door,  and  when  Clara  denied  that  her  husband 
was  there,  became  sullen  and  suspicious,  threatening  to  search  the 
house  on  their  third  visit.  Clara  foresaw  disaster  to  Robert's  mind 
if  he  were  brutally  marched  off  and  given  a  musket  in  his  present 
condition.  Even  in  his  best  health  she  could  not  imagine  the  deli- 
cately organized  and  too  vividly  impressionable  Schumann  sub- 
jected to  sights  of  bloodshed  and  callous  cruelty.  Now  he  was  a 
sick  man,  oppressed  by  the  specter  of  death  in  a  new  apparition. 
He  had  heard  scarcely  a  week  before  of  the  death  of  his  brother 
Karl,  his  last  close  relative. 

Clara  was  desperate  at  the  danger  which  threatened  Robert.  She 
must  somehow  get  him  immediately  out  of  the  city.  It  must  be  done 
before  the  self-appointed  guards  should  return,  which  might  be  at 
any  moment.  An  obvious  flight  of  family  and  baggage  was  out  of 
the  question;  they  would  have  been  stopped  at  once.  Some  of  them, 
not  all,  she  decided,  must  go  out  unostentatiously,  as  if  taking  a 
walk,  and  thus  get  through  the  barricades  unnoticed.  There  was  no 
choice.  After  a  breathless  instruction  to  the  maid,  Clara  walked  out 
by  the  back  door  and  through  the  garden,  Robert  at  her  side  and 
Marie  clinging  to  her  hand.  Her  heart  sank  as  she  left  Elise,  Julie 
and  the  infant  Ludwig  behind.  Even  at  that  moment  the  firing  was 
renewed  as  a  bombardment  of  the  city  began  in  earnest.  They  were 
abandoning  their  three  helpless  children  on  the  outskirts  of  a  be- 
sieged city,  leaving  them  in  the  hands  of  a  maid  who  seemed  en- 
tirely dazed  and  terrified.  Robert  tried  to  reassure  Clara  in  his  usual 
mild  way  that  things  were  not  so  bad;  they  would  probably  be  back 
by  nightfall.  They  reached  the  railroad  station  for  Bohemia  where 
more  men  with  scythes  searched  them  for  arms.  The  train  after 
endless  fits  and  starts  reached  Miigeln,  the  nearest  point  to  Maxen 
by  railway.  They  walked  along  the  river  to  Dohna,  progressing 
those  few  miles  as  if  by  inches,  while  from  behind  them  still  came 
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the  frightening  reports  of  the  cannon.  At  seven  o'clock,  after  more 
than  eight  hours,  they  arrived  at  Maxen  and  the  welcome  hospitality 
of  their  friend  Major  Serre.  Other  friends  from  Dresden,  in  sim- 
ilar plight,  were  already  straining  the  available  accommodations. 

Clara  had  been  in  a  state  of  misery  all  day,  as  the  fitful  booming 
reminded  her  of  her  three  babies  in  the  city.  Even  at  Maxen,  some  six 
miles  from  the  city,  they  could  still  hear  the  distant  rumbling  sound. 
She  wanted  to  return  at  once  to  Dresden,  but  it  was  night  and  no  one 
could  be  found  to  take  her  in.  Robert  was  out  of  the  question;  she 
had  been  told  that  every  man  in  the  neighborhood  was  being  forced 
by  the  insurgents  to  take  part  in  the  fighting.  At  last  on  the  next 
night  she  started  for  Dresden  in  a  carriage  with  two  others  who 
wanted  to  make  an  unperceived  entry  into  the  city  before  dawn. 
At  three  o'clock  they  left  their  carriage  at  Strehlen,  the  woman  who 
was  with  them  going  her  own  way.  Clara  and  the  man,  a  semi- 
stranger  who  had  come  with  her,  made  a  strategic  approach  under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  across  the  field  of  the  Dippoldiswalde,  south 
of  the  town.  A  lurking  figure  in  their  path  turned  out  to  be  another 
man  headed  in  the  same  direction;  the  three  went  together.  As 
they  neared  the  housefronts,  a  group  of  about  forty  men,  carrying 
scythes,  came  around  the  corner  and  advanced,  directly  in  their  path. 
Clara's  heart  stood  still.  But  the  company  passed  them  by  without 
noticing  them. 

She  crept  through  the  two  short  blocks  to  her  own  street  without 
hindrance.  Arriving  at  Reitbahngasse,  she  found  not  a  sign  of  life. 
All  the  doors  were  locked,  the  shutters  closed.  Not  a  sound,  save 
the  firing  from  the  other  side  of  the  city.  Clara  rushed  into  their 
house.  Darkness  and  silence.  She  tiptoed  into  the  children's  room; 
there  they  lay  in  their  beds,  peacefully  sleeping.  Henriette  she 
found  lying  on  her  couch  in  a  sort  of  coma.  She  was  deathly  pale, 
and  responded  in  muttered  syllables  as  Clara  shook  her,  and  asked 
excited  questions.  She  was  evidently  seriously  ill,  and  past  being 
concerned  about  anything  whatsoever.  Clara  quickly  roused  the 
cook,  who  took  the  three  babies  from  their  cribs  and  dressed  them. 
Meanwhile,  Clara  hastily  gathered  together  the  most  indispensable 
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articles  of  clothing,  and  prepared  to  make  the  return  journey  with 
Ludwig  and  Julie  and  Elise.  Poor  Henriette  she  would  have  to 
leave  behind  in  the  inexpert  care  of  the  cook;  there  was  no  choice. 
At  dawn  she  recrossed  the  field  to  Strehlen.  There  were  moments 
when  she  was  afraid  she  could  never  reach  the  other  side.  She  was 
far  advanced  in  her  sixth  pregnancy,  and  was  exhausted  by  the 
vigils  and  the  long  carriage  rides.  The  baby  on  her  arm  and  the 
bundle  of  clothing  weighed  her  down,  while  Julchen,  still  half 
asleep,  stumbled  along,  clutching  her  mother's  skirts.  Only  sturdy 
Elise  was  well  able  to  take  care  of  herself.  The  carriage  rolled  toward 
Maxen  with  endless  jerks  and  delays.  They  reached  their  destina- 
tion just  before  dinner  time.  Robert  met  them  with  unspeakable 
relief  and  joy. 

They  had  to  endure  the  contemptuous  remarks  of  their  aristo- 
cratic companions  at  Maxen  about  "canaille,"  and  "rabble."  There 
was  no  doubt  of  Clara's  popular  sympathies,  and  she  did  not  mind 
letting  it  be  known  where  they  lay.  She  had  met  excited  civilians  at 
a  dozen  places  along  the  road,  who  had  told  her  how  fresh  troops 
were  pouring  into  Dresden,  and  how  at  the  barricades  reinforce- 
ments were  arriving  on  foot  from  all  directions.  "The  people  are 
behaving  splendidly,"  she  wrote.  "I  never  would  have  expected 
such  courage  of  the  Saxons."  And  hearing  of  the  cruel  shooting  of 
insurgents,  even  young  students,  of  their  ejection  from  windows  to 
their  death,  she  wrote: 

It  is  too  terrible  that  we  should  live  to  see  such  things!  How  men 
have  to  fight  for  a  little  freedom!  When  will  the  time  come  when 
all  men  will  have  equal  justice?  How  is  it  possible  that  the  belief 
can  so  long  have  been  so  deeply  rooted  among  the  nobles  that  they 
are  a  different  species  from  the  bourgeois! 

The  cook  brought  the  news  from  Dresden  that  the  maid  Hen- 
riette was  prostrate  with  smallpox.  Additional  worry  when  Lud- 
wig took  sick.  At  last,  having  arranged  for  the  children  to  stay  safely 
with  Major  Serre  for  two  or  three  weeks,  or  at  least  until  the  danger 
of  smallpox  had  passed,  Robert  and  Clara  re-established  themselves 
in  the  quieted  city. 
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We  went  together  through  the  principal  streets  to  look  at  the 
scenes  of  the  conflict.  The  desolation  is  beyond  description.  The 
houses  riddled  with  thousands  of  bullet  holes,  pieces  of  wall  broken 
away,  the  old  opera  house  burnt  to  the  ground.  It  was  a  terrible 
sight.  What  must  the  interiors  of  the  houses  look  like?  The  inside 
walls  had  been  opened  up  so  that  the  insurgents  could  communicate 
from  one  house  to  another.  How  many  needless  sacrifices,  as  people 
were  killed  in  their  own  rooms  by  the  flying  bullets!  The  Frauen- 
kirche  is  crammed  with  prisoners;  there  are  already  nearly  five  hun- 
dred of  them.  Kapellmeister  Wagner  is  said  to  have  played  a  part 
on  the  republican  side,  delivered  harangues  from  the  Rathaus,  di- 
rected the  laying  of  barricades  according  to  his  own  plan,  and  many 
other  things!  The  streets  are  torn  up,  the  paving  stones  scattered 
about,  only  the  barricades  have  been  removed.  The  city  is  under 
martial  law,  and  swarms  with  Prussians  lying  about  in  the  Altmarkt 
on  bundles  of  straw — a  terrible,  but  interesting  picture. 

And  so  the  firing  ceased,  aroused  citizens  put  their  weapons  away 
and  returned  to  their  peaceable  occupations,  and  life  continued  on 
the  old  imperial  lines — in  Dresden  at  least.  Robert,  carefully  fol- 
lowing the  newspapers,  read  that  Wagner,  now  no  longer  Kapell- 
meister, had  fled  Dresden,  and  that  there  was  a  warrant  out  for 
his  arrest.  Roeckel,  too,  had  precipitately  disappeared!  The  opera 
was  creaking  along  in  the  old  way,  in  fact  was  more  hidebound 
than  ever,  now  that  it  was  relieved  of  its  Promethean  Kapellmeister, 

So  Dresden  settled  into  its  former  routine,  and  the  family  Schu- 
mann into  its  domestic  round.  The  confinement  of  Clara  came  duly 
on  July  16.  The  child  was  a  son  and  this  time  a  healthy  one.  He 
was  called  Ferdinand.  Robert  still  found  a  saving  interest,  a  refuge 
of  stability  in  the  affection,  the  sudden  little  manifestations  of  devel- 
opment which  surrounded  him.  "The  household,"  he  wrote  a  friend 
on  November  29,  "is  very  lively.  Our  five  children  are  running  about 
and  already  begin  to  listen  to  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  My  wife  is  the 
same  as  ever,  always  striving  onward." 

The  Schumanns  continued  to  have  little  musical  parties.  When 
a  new  score  of  a  young  composer  or  a  new  song  by  Robert  was  to  be 
tried  over — these  were  sufficient  causes  for  a  gathering  of  intimate 
acquaintances.  The  brothers  Schubert,  one  the  concertmaster,  the 
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other  a  'cellist  at  court,  were  ready  at  any  time  to  join  Clara  in  a 
trio.  When  songs  were  to  be  sung,  there  was  still  Frau  Schroeder- 
Devrient,  now  living  in  Dresden  on  sufferance,  or  her  colleagues 
from  the  opera.  The  Bendemanns  were  always  welcome.  A  typical 
invitation  to  a  Schumann  "Thursday"  would  run  in  this  wise:  "My 
husband  has  finished  a  composition,  and  is  bringing  home  a  bottle 
of  wine,  and  I  will  have  the  appropriate  pancakes.  Come  this 
evening  and  spend  a  cosy  hour  with  us,  and  drink  a  glass  to  the 
new  opus  and  to  my  good  man;  he  would  like  to  see  you  cheerful 
again,  and  thinks  a  glass  of  wine  the  right  prescription."  Schumann 
was  usually  silent,  depending  upon  his  wife  to  speak  for  him,  but 
he  took  pleasure  in  the  festive  spirits  of  the  group,  and  his  eyes 
would  light  up  when  the  music,  in  its  first  incarnation,  was  suc- 
cessful. 

An  engrossing  event  of  the  spring  of  1850  was  the  production 
at  Leipzig,  after  many  postponements,  of  Genoveva.  The  Preussers' 
house,  where  they  stayed,  the  last  rehearsals,  the  performances  of 
the  opera,  brimmed  with  musician  friends  from  many  towns  where 
they  had  visited.  Spohr  came  from  Cassel,  Reinecke  from  Bremen, 
the  impresario  Schubert  from  Hamburg,  Liszt  from  Weimar,  Hiller 
from  Dresden.  There  were  also  Gade,  Moscheles,  Hauptmann, 
young  Joachim,  and  Kuntzsch,  Schumann's  old  music  master  from 
Zwickau.  There  were  relatives  too :  Pauline  Schumann  from  Schnee- 
berg,  Clara's  mother  from  Berlin.  There  were  three  performances 
to  crowded  audiences,  loud  applause  and  calls  for  the  composer. 
Clara  hurried  him  to  the  wings,  and  pushed  him  out  upon  the  stage, 
where  he  stood  dazed  and  confused,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  wakened 
up  in  a  strange  place.  He  had  had  to  wear  his  frock  coat,  having 
forgotten  to  bring  his  evening  clothes  from  Dresden.  The  prima 
donna  came  forth  with  a  wreath  of  laurel,  and  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  day,  placed  it  upon  his  embarrassed  head. 

"Here  again  we  have  music  truly  German  and  beautiful,  which 
reaches  the  heart,  is  not  noisy,  and  yet  what  richness  of  invention 
in  the  instrumentation,  ranging  from  delicacy  to  power."  It  was 
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not  really  a  judgment  that  Clara  was  writing,  but  an  expression  of 
relief  born  of  a  long  anxiety  to  protect  the  composer  from  his 
doubts,  support  him  in  his  ambition,  his  extended  efforts,  his  pres- 
ent satisfaction.  The  hankering  to  write  a  successful  opera,  that 
broad  and  fair  road  to  fame,  remained  with  Schumann,  as  it  had 
with  Mendelssohn,  through  his  life.  The  fact  that  Schumann  after 
much  searching  decided  upon  an  undramatic  libretto  (Wagner  had 
disapproved  of  it  in  a  patronizing  way),  that  Mendelssohn,  with 
even  more  searching,  never  found  a  subject  that  suited  him,  con- 
firms what  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  admit  in  so  many 
words — that  their  styles  were  quite  unadaptable  to  the  theatre. 
Envy  lay  behind  Mendelssohn's  mild  disparagement  of  Wagner's 
success,  and  something  similar  accounts  for  Clara's  disapproval  of 
Wagner  and  his  "noisy"  ways.  She  would  not  now  admit  what 
she  must  well  have  known:  that  the  applause  of  friendly  Leipzig, 
still  ringing  sweetly  in  her  ears,  was  incited  more  by  esteem  for 
the  modest  composer  Robert  Schumann  than  by  any  genuine  trans- 
ports over  Genoveva. 

A  confidential  letter  came  from  Hiller  at  Diisseldorf  in  the  autumn 
of  1849,  asking  whether  Schumann  would  be  inclined  to  succeed 
him  as  the  conductor  of  the  chorus  and  orchestra  there.  Robert 
and  Clara  discussed  the  merits  of  such  a  position.  A  fixed  income 
was  threatening  to  become  an  imperious  necessity  in  that  growing 
family.  Robert  craved  the  experience  of  working  with  an  orchestra, 
of  trying  the  feel  of  orchestral  and  choral  music  under  his  own 
hand.  Against  this  was  a  positive  disinclination  to  command  large 
bodies  of  people,  and  a  restive  avoidance  of  regular  hours  and  obli- 
gations which  would  encroach  upon  the  cherished  freedom  of  the 
artist  to  compose  when  and  where  the  mood  was  upon  him.  He 
found  out,  on  replying  to  Hiller  with  a  list  of  questions  likewise 
confidential,  that  the  duties  were  far  from  heavy.  Fourteen  concerts 
a  year,  with  a  weekly  rehearsal,  would  not  be  too  exacting.  Seven 
hundred  thalers  a  year  was  no  princely  livelihood,  but  to  the 
Schumanns  any  definite  sum  offered  a  tempting  feeling  of  security. 
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Robert  asked  particularly  about  the  orchestra,  for  Mendelssohn  had 
once  told  him  that  it  was  sadly  inexpert.  For  the  orchestra  of  a 
provincial  town,  Hiller  answered,  it  might  be  a  great  deal  worse. 
Good  results  were  to  be  had  from  the  choral  forces.  Diisseldorf 
could  not  properly  be  called  a  center  of  music,  but  it  did  take  on 
a  temporary  effulgence  in  the  season  of  the  Lower  Rhine  Festival. 
To  leave  Dresden  meant  little  sacrifice — while  the  delightful  Rhine 
country  beckoned.  Diisseldorf,  the  Schumanns  decided,  was  on  the 
whole  worth  trying. 
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Dusseldorf — a  Khineland  Welcome.  z8;o-i8;3 


L  here  gathered  at  the  railway  station  of  Dusseldorf,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  September  2,  1850,  a  reception  committee  of  the  Allgemeine 
Musi%yerein,  headed  by  Ferdinand  Hiller,  the  retired  director.  Herr 
Hiller,  a  tall,  well-bearded,  and  impressive  figure,  was  to  perform 
his  last  official  function  by  welcoming  his  successor,  Herr  Dr.  Schu- 
mann and  his  family.  The  new  conductor,  alighting  from  the  train, 
had  nothing  outwardly  imposing  about  him,  nor  did  his  wife,  aged 
31,  whose  neat,  bodiced  slightness  belied  the  group  of  children  who 
surrounded  her.  Three  comely  little  girls,  Marie,  who  had  cele- 
brated her  ninth  birthday  by  journeying  forth  from  Dresden  to- 
ward a  new  home  the  morning  before;  Lise,  aged  seven,  no  longer 
a  pudgy  baby  but  slim  and  growing  up  to  her  sister;  Julie,  five,  still 
diminutive  and  fairy-like,  and  the  two  baby  boys,  Ludwig,  who  still 
walked  unsteadily,  and  Ferdinand,  an  infant  in  arms. 

The  Schumann  parents  were  received  with  respect.  The  fame  of 
Robert  as  composer,  of  Clara  as  a  celebrated  pianist,  had  preceded 
them.  The  illustrious  but  modest-spoken  couple  were  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  committee,  and  Hiller,  as  spokesman,  escorted  them 
to  the  principal  hotel,  the  Breidenbacher  Hof  on  the  Alleestrasse, 
where  they  passed  between  two  potted  laurels  to  enter  their  flower- 
laden  rooms.  They  were  hardly  out  of  their  traveling  clothes  when 
the  voices  of  the  Liedertafel,  the  local  choral  society,  were  raised  in 
song  beneath  their  windows.  These  attentions  touched  them,  being 
completely  in  contrast  with  the  obliviousness  of  official  Dresden  to 
their  existence.  They  were  soon  to  learn  that  to  be  taken  possession 
of  in  a  small  town  can  be  as  objectionable  as  to  be  ignored  in  a 
large  one. 
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Robert,  with  misgivings  about  the  qualities  of  the  musicians  and 
singers  he  must  work  with,  had  looked  forward  to  living  in  a  com- 
munity pleasantly  nestled  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  with  verdant 
hills  about.  A  quiet  house  with  the  seclusion  of  a  garden  should  be 
a  retreat  for  dreaming  and  composing,  between  the  not  too  frequent 
rehearsals  and  concerts.  They  found  Diisseldorf  more  industrial 
than  idyllic.  Trade  was  plied  across  the  quay  and  in  the  streets, 
barrel  organs  creaking,  boys  shouting,  carts  rumbling  back  and 
forth  continually.  Friction  noises,  reminiscent  of  Leipzig,  jangled 
the  overnerved  organism  of  the  composer.  Clara  hunted  desperately 
for  a  house  that  would  serve  them,  but  all  that  were  showed  her 
were  ugly,  prosaic,  too  closely  built,  lacking  in  privacy  or  beyond 
their  means.  When  their  furniture  arrived  on  Friday,  she  had  still 
found  nothing  suitable.  In  order  to  have  a  place  in  which  to  put 
their  possessions,  and  to  avoid  a  ruinous  hotel  bill,  they  engaged  an 
apartment  neither  cheerful  nor  comfortable  on  the  corner  of  the 
Alleestrasse  and  Grabenstrasse,  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  a  stone's, 
throw  from  the  water's  edge. 

The  importunate  Rhinelanders  had  given  Clara  little  peace  for 
the  settling  of  her  family.  The  day  after  their  arrival,  Hiller  had 
taken  them  about  to  the  houses  of  the  people  they  ought  to  know. 
On  Wednesday,  they  had  been  carried  off  to  the  Ananasberg,  a 
restaurant  on  a  hillock  in  the  Hofgarten,  to  meet  and  have  outdoor 
coffee  with  Director  Schadow,  brother-in-law  of  Bendemann,  their 
inseparable  friend  of  Dresden.  The  same  evening  their  supper  at 
the  hotel  was  suddenly  broken  in  upon  by  the  chords  of  Mozart's 
Don  Giovanni  Overture  in  the  next  room.  It  was  the  orchestra,, 
making  itself  known  to  its  new  leader.  Robert  and  Clara  noted 
that  it  had  possibilities.  On  Thursday,  the  concert  committee  waited 
on  them  in  frock  coats  and  tall  hats  to  invite  them  to  a  concert, 
supper  party  and  ball  to  be  given  on  Saturday  in  their  honor.  It  was 
on  Saturday  that  they  moved  into  their  apartment.  After  a  long 
day  of  unpacking,  Clara  had  just  time  to  change  into  her  evening 
dress  and  face  this  long-drawn  function.  They  were  received  in  the 
hall  with  a  triple  tusch  from  the  trumpets  and  made  to  listen  to 
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the  Genoveva  Overture,  the  second  part  of  Peri,  and  three  of  Schu- 
mann's songs.  The  orchestra  played  "fairly  well,  considering  that 
there  had  been  only  one  rehearsal,"  wrote  Clara.  The  conductor 
was  Julius  Tausch,  a  pianist  and  teacher  who  had  settled  in  Diissel- 
dorf  at  the  suggestion  of  Mendelssohn,  his  master.  He  had  become 
conductor  of  the  Liedertafel;  he  now  stepped  into  the  breach  at  the 
head  of  chorus  and  orchestra  with  rather  too  much  alacrity,  so  it 
seemed  to  Clara.  Her  first  opinion  of  him,  recorded  on  the  spot, 
was  instinctive:  "Herr  Tausch  conducted  very  well;  if  only  he  were 
more  pleasant  personally.  There  is  something  about  him,  about  his 
face,  which  I  can't  get  used  to." 

The  whole  assemblage  made  for  the  dining  room,  where  a  three- 
course  supper  was  interlarded  with  songs  and  toasts.  There  was  an 
interminable  speech  by  the  Assistant  Burgermeister  Wortmann, 
who  took  for  his  starting  point,  wrote  Clara,  "the  creation  of  the 
world."  There  was  a  "Festival  Song"  written  for  the  occasion  and 
celebrating  the  noble  "Artist  pair,"  the  "richly  gifted  Master,"  and 
the  "Mistress  of  tone  whose  sweet  sounds  transport  us  to  heaven." 
Rounds  of  applause,  and  when  immediately  afterward  the  last 
course  was  borne  in,  still  greater  applause,  with  enthusiastic  hurrahs 
added.  The  Schumanns,  remarking  that  the  food  was  something 
less  abundant  than  the  speech-making,  were  inwardly  amused  at 
this  exhibition  of  Rhenish  Gemutlich\eit.  When  at  last  the  dancing 
was  announced,  the  Schumanns,  honestly  fatigued,  excused  them- 
selves. Robert  was  so  exhausted  that  a  Sunday  excursion  of  the 
neighboring  territory,  arranged  for  the  next  day  by  their  tireless 
entertainers,  had  to  be  made  without  the  guests  of  honor. 

The  first  choral  rehearsal,  on  September  17,  was  at  least  hearten- 
ing, and  the  first  orchestral  rehearsal  on  October  22  and  the  concert 
two  days  later  turned  out  to  be  an  encouraging  beginning.  The 
programme  included  Mendelssohn's  G  minor  Concerto.  Clara  was 
ushered  upon  the  stage  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  ushered  ofH 
with  another.  This,  with  songs  and  choral  numbers,  brought  an 
almost  record  attendance,  visitors  from  several  near-by  towns,  and 
delighted  applause.  The  players  and  singers  gave  their  best  for  the 
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two  famous  musicians,  and  the  Schumanns  in  their  turn  were 
pleased  to  find  that  that  best  was  surprisingly  good  for  a  musical 
byway  on  the  Rhine.  What  they  failed  to  take  into  account  was  that 
the  capable  performance  of  the  Diisseldorfers  was  no  mere  piece  of 
good  luck,  but  the  product  of  laborious  training  by  such  capable 
leaders  as  Felix  Mendelssohn,  Julius  Rietz  and  Ferdinand  Hiller. 
It  was  their  drilling,  and  not  Robert's  few  rehearsals  which  made 
things  go  so  smoothly. 

The  couple  soon  acquired  a  circle  of  acquaintances,  professional 
musicians,  and  amateurs.  Unfortunately,  the  simple-hearted  amia- 
bility of  their  new  friends  sometimes  far  exceeded  their  musical 
capacity  in  the  eyes  of  two  serious-minded  people  like  the  Schu- 
manns. A  gathering  would  spend  so  much  time  at  table  that  the 
evening  would  be  over  before  music  was  even  mentioned.  Robert 
organized  a  small  singing  group,  which  however  was  so  inclined 
to  chatter  that  their  soft-voiced  conductor  could  not  even  get  their 
attention.  Clara  summed  up  the  Rhenish  disposition  for  music:  "It 
would  be  untrue  to  say  that  there  is  any  lack  of  zeal  among  them; 
it  is  not  the  genuine,  serious  kind  of  zeal  which  encompasses  all, 
even  difficult  things,  but  the  kind  which  is  content  with  what  is 
pleasing." 

Clara  played  on  occasion,  and  after  the  birth  of  Eugenie,  her 
fourth  daughter,  on  December  i,  1851,  she  took  hold  of  her  pianist's 
career  again  with  her  accustomed  resolution.  In  July,  1852,  the  fam- 
ily moved  to  Bilkerstrasse.  They  had  now,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
married  lives,  a  house  with  plentiful  musical  elbow  room  for  two. 
Contemplating  its  advantages,  it  was  easy  to  forget  that  it  was 
closely  hedged  by  its  neighbors,  lacking  vista  or  sunlight.  The  re- 
ception room  was  large  enough  to  hold  as  many  as  they  pleased  on 
their  musical  evenings.  Clara  could  retire  to  her  piano  in  upstairs 
regions  with  the  assurance  of  not  disturbing  her  husband  below. 
The  two  of  them  became  happily  and  independently  busy  with 
their  music  as  never  before.  Clara  took  advantage  of  the  privacies 
of  the  new  house  to  revive  what  she  had  not  attempted  for  years — 
some  composing  of  her  own. 
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When  I  can  work  regularly,  I  feel  once  more  really  in  my  own 
element.  A  quite  different  feeling  comes  over  me,  lighter  and 
freer,  and  everything  seems  to  become  bright  and  cheerful.  Music 
is  a  large  part  of  my  life,  and  when  I  must  do  without  it,  it  is  as 
if  I  were  deprived  of  bodily  and  mental  vigor. 

Trouble  began  to  appear  in  the  relation  between  the  conductor 
and  his  forces,  and  found  its  first  expression  in  March  of  1851, 
before  his  first  season  was  ended.  There  was  an  attack  upon  his 
competence  in  the  local  Zeitung,  which  no  more  than  reflected  a 
disaffection  in  the  ranks  both  of  chorus  and  orchestra.  The  singers 
were  becoming  careless  and  inattentive.  Many  would  fail  to  come 
to  the  rehearsals,  and  the  depleted  number  would  either  be  unable 
or  would  not  bother  to  sing  their  parts  with  any  certainty.  Clara 
was  indignant.  Those  who  disobeyed  their  conductor  should  be 
brought  into  line;  those  who  openly  offered  rude  criticism  of  his 
abilities  or  worked  against  him  in  the  dark  should  be  rebuked. 
Those  professing  friendship  who  failed  to  lift  a  voice  in  his  de- 
fense were  not  loyal  friends.  Insubordination  threatened  to  make 
of  Robert  a  spectacle  before  the  world;  it  threatened,  too,  the  self- 
confidence  which  was  the  bulwark  of  his  mental  stability.  Clara 
defended  him  with  all  her  strength. 

What  Clara  refused  to  admit  was  the  plain  fact  that  Robert  was 
sadly  unsuited  for  the  Diisseldorf  post.  The  veneration  of  the 
chorus  for  his  reputed  greatness  at  first  held  them  in  awe  of  the 
figure  who  stood  before  them.  His  evident  abstraction  from  the 
work-a-day  world,  his  serious  absorption  in  the  music  at  hand, 
was  in  a  v/ay  impressive.  But  Schumann,  standing  half  helpless 
before  them  for  want  of  knowledge  of  how  to  convey  his  concep- 
tion to  a  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  fundamentally  indifferent 
players  and  singers — Schumann,  fumbling  and  ineffectual,  grad- 
ually lost  their  respect.  They  missed  the  tone  of  confident  author- 
ity which  they  had  come  to  expect  in  their  leader,  a  readiness  to 
straighten  out  difficulties,  to  inspirit  them  with  a  joke  or  word  of 
praise,  goad  them  to  singleness  of  effort  with  the  special  sense  of 
handling  a  crowd.  Hiller,  knowing  Schumann  and  knowing  Diis- 
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seldorf,  had  used  incredibly  poor  judgment  in  choosing  and  recom- 
mending him  for  the  post. 

Schumann  was  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  rally  a  group  of 
amusement-seeking  Rhinelanders  into  an  acceptable  musical  per- 
formance on  a  suitably  modest  scale.  He  plunged  them  into  the 
lengths  and  intricacies  of  Bach's  B  minor  Mass  and  St.  Matthew 
Passion,  exacting  music  which  is  effectively  brought  to  pass  only  by 
the  sweat  of  the  brow.  Absorbed  in  the  inward  beauties  of  the 
music,  he  would  pay  little  attention  to  the  handling  of  entrances  in 
the  complex  double  choruses.  Missing  clear  cues  and  the  reassurance 
of  an  alert  directing  hand,  the  singers  would  flounder  through 
a  slipshod  and  listless  performance.  Clara  was  excited  anew  to  see 
Robert  subjected  to  disrespect  and  perhaps  ridicule.  She  laid  the 
trouble  roundly  on  the  chorus,  writing  after  a  St.  Matthew  Passion 
rehearsal : 

The  society  showed  not  a  particle  of  enthusiasm!  The  ladies 
hardly  open  their  mouths  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  behave  them- 
selves like  fidgety  children.  They  sit  down  during  the  singing,  and 
sprawl  about;  it  made  me  indignant.  I  should  really  like  Robert 
to  resign  from  the  Society,  for  the  position  is  unworthy  of  him.  If 
only  that  could  be!  But  there  are  many  considerations  involved; 
if  Robert  should  resign,  the  Society  would  give  concerts  of  its  own, 
and  split  our  forces. 

There  were  signs  of  grumbling  discontent  within  the  organiza- 
tion. Although  most  of  the  members  preferred  to  avoid  any  open 
unpleasantness,  there  were  three  who,  without  proper  sanction,  took 
matters  into  their  own  hands  and  requested  in  an  "impudent  letter" 
Robert's  resignation  because  of  incapacity  to  fulfill  his  duties.  Clara 
read  in  it  a  deliberate  scheming  to  put  Tausch  in  Robert's  place. 
After  a  painful  fortnight  of  embroilment,  members  actively 
friendly  to  the  Schumanns  silenced  for  the  time  being  the  militant 
faction.  Robert  did  not  seem  to  look  upon  conductorial  disputes 
and  rehearsal  or  concert  difficulties  as  more  than  passing  annoy- 
ances, to  be  brushed  out  of  mind  for  more  vital  musical  matters. 
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He  was  more  sensitive  to  the  attendant  humiliations  than  he  let  it 
be  known. 

A  new  and  alarming  attack  of  nervous  affliction  sent  Clara  hurry- 
ing with  her  patient  to  Scheveningen  for  a  complete  -vacation  from 
Diisseldorf.  As  usual  the  doctors  were  vague  and  indeterminate. 
What  they  called  "rheumatism"  had  a  disturbing  appearance  of 
paralysis.  Robert's  "hypochondria"  further  increased  his  tendency 
to  seclusiveness  and  abstraction.  He  often  did  not  speak  at  all, 
except  to  those  he  knew  intimately.  Wasielewski  has  told  how, 
walking  in  the  street  Schumann  would  sometimes  encounter  Marie, 
Elise  and  Julie,  out  for  their  promenade,  and  would  start  as  if  sud- 
denly realizing  that  these  were  his  own  children.  He  would  smile 
at  them  with  the  remark:  "Hello,  you  dear  little  people!"  and 
forthwith  relapse  into  his  thoughts.  It  was  only  in  the  home  circle 
that  he  was  ever  like  his  old  self.  There  he  was  often  in  high  spirits 
and  almost  talkative,  playing  with  the  children.  Once  at  a  gay 
party  of  close  friends  he  proposed  a  dance,  to  the  surprise  of  all, 
and  readily  took  part  in  it,  lumbering  around  like  a  "good-natured 
bear." 

Only  a  few  at  Diisseldorf  were  privileged  to  know  the  expansive, 
droll,  lovable  Schumann  as  he  appeared  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 
In  most  gatherings  he  was  a  silent  listener,  hunched  in  a  corner 
with  head  bowed.  An  appearance  of  being  quite  lost  in  his  own 
musings  was  likely  to  be  deceptive,  for  he  very  often  showed 
an  undiminished  alertness  to  the  trend  of  conversation  or  music. 
Clara,  inwardly  worried  by  the  possible  harm  to  him  of  public 
humiliation  on  the  podium,  watched  with  joy  the  confident  and 
almost  ceaseless  activity  of  the  composer.  What  better  proof  of 
mental  vigor  than  the  abundant  turning  forth  of  resplendent  music, 
superior  to  every  creative  attempt  of  his  variously  illustrious  friends  ? 
There  were  a  number  of  overtures,  the  "Rhenish"  Symphony,  the 
revision  of  the  D  minor,  in  itself  an  impressive  accomplishment 
of  enriching  and  strengthening,  the  'Cello  Concerto,  choral  music, 
and,  in  increasing  amount  as  the  seasons  passed,  chamber  music. 
Clara,  noting  in  her  diary  the  appearance  of  each  score,  had  nothing 
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but  praise  foi  themj  il  was  with  hei  own  :m»l  oiUi  imr,i<  ilm  -aV 
remained  an  unsparing  critic.  She  clung  to  them  as  prooi  ol  hei 
husband's  continuing  brilliant  powers,  nevei  conceding  thai  noth- 
ing quite  touched  the  transcendent  qualities  oi  the  earliei  sym 
phonii  s,  piano  pi(  1 1  ••  01  songs.  1 i< 1  words  on  hearing  the  ( !  minor 
Trio  quite  fail  to  conceal  the  presence  oi  [cms  nn«->:j >\ <■.■.<  <l : 

1  low  magnificent  is  a  mind  like  his,  with  such  a  powei  ol  inces 
sant  <  rcative  a<  tivity,  and  how  fortunate  l  am  that  heaven  has  giv<  n 
in'  sufficient  intelligence  and  Eeeling  to  understand  his  mind  and 
character,  A  terrible  anxiety  of  ten  comes  ovei  me  when  l  think  how 
much  more  Mrssed  I  am  than  millions  oi  othei  wives,  and  then 
I  ask  heaven  ii  I  have  not  too  much  happiness,  What  arc  all  the 
shadows  cast  by  <v<-iy<l;iy  life  <<i)iij>:n((l  with  the  hours  ol  rapture 
and  bliss  which  come  to  me  through  Robert's  love  and  work? 

The  Rhine  Musi<  Festival  in  May  was  a  part  vxioiy  lor  Robert 
in  1 1  if-  Miur.vs  ol  his  l>  minoi  Symphony,  as  he  had  revised  it  in 
December,  [851.  This,  and  the  Violin  Concerto  ol  Beethoven,  as 
played  by  Joachim  and  the  orchestra,  came  or]  exceedingly  well. 
But  the  powei  "l  iIk  inir.H  in  ea<  h  1  ase,  and  the  skill  ol  the  soloist 
in  the  lattei  might  almost  I"  said  to  have  carried  the  time-beating 
Schumann  with  them.  The  limn  ol  criticism  continued,  came  out 
baldly  in  the  press,  and  the  discont<  m  in  ih<  orchestra  increased. 

The  real  current  oi  his  life  lay,  noi  in  the  contingencies  oi  per- 
formance, bui  in  the  growth  ol  musii  itself,  whethei  his  own  or 
another's,  liven  though  he  had  passed  his  own  youth,  even  though 
the  proclamatory  Florestan  and  the  probing  Kusebius  had  long 
iince  laid  down  theii  pens,  the  ardently  inquiring  mind  ol  the 
Schumann  in  whom  they  had  merged  scanned  the  horizon  with 
continuing  watchfulness.  Sino  Mendelssohn  and  Chopin  had  died 
before  theii  time,  and  now  that  Gade  and  Bennett  had  failed  to 
iiiliill  his  predictions,  he  was  l<ii  alone  to  continue  the  Romantic 
cause.  Meanwhile,  Wagnei  and  Liszt  were  trying  to  supplant  the 
symphonii  form  with  theii  distorted,  sensational,  inchoate  out- 
pourings <>i  sound.  A  p.iiiy  calling  themselves  the  New  German 
school  was  ranging  around  them,  and  in  the  general  hubbub  ol 
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pros  and  cons,  the  true  Romantics  were  being  passed  by  altogether. 
There  must  be  found  new  musician-poets  who  would  instinctively 
turn  to  the  symphony  and  carry  on  the  mighty  tradition  of  Bee- 
thoven. Schumann  rejected  Wagner's  slogan,  "the  music  of  the 
future,"  pointing  out  that  his  concern  was  with  the  "present"  in 
which  he  was  living.  He  had  good  reason  to  be  troubled  about  the 
present,  for  young  Romantics  with  real  symphonic  possibilities  were 
not  forthcoming.  He  looked  in  vain  for  another  Chopin  or  Men- 
delssohn when  aspiring  composers  sent  him  letters  and  scores, 
asking  for  advice.  He  answered  each  with  kindness,  encourage- 
ment and  laborious  care,  even  when  his  illness  made  writing  a  great 
effort.  Not  one  composer  showed  a  spark  of  fresh,  new  thought. 

Two  boys  of  real  brilliance  had  put  in  their  appearance  during 
the  Dresden  days.  They  had  manifested  more  executive  talent  than 
creative  promise,  yet  Robert,  and  Clara  too,  watched  them  keenly 
and  expectantly.  One  was  Hans  von  Biilow,  a  pianist,  who  rather 
annoyed  them  with  his  continual  witticisms.  Joseph  Joachim,  Men- 
delssohn's protege  at  Leipzig,  had  a  more  undoubted  talent.  He 
too  was  a  little  spoiled  by  too  much  attention,  Clara  had  thought. 
When  Joachim  arrived  at  Diisseldorf  in  May  of  1853,  and  played 
Beethoven's  violin  concerto,  then  still  little  known,  both  Schumanns 
found  him  in  his  twenty-second  year  a  matured  and  inspiring 
artist.  "Joachim,"  wrote  Clara,  "conquered  all  of  us  with  Bee- 
thoven's Concerto.  He  played  with  such  finish  and  depth  of  poetry, 
revealing  his  soul  in  every  slightest  note.  I  have  never  heard  such 
ideal  violin  playing;  truly  I  have  never  had  such  an  unforgettable 
impression  from  a  virtuoso.  And  how  splendid  was  the  accompani- 
ment of  that  inspired  music!  It  was  as  if  the  orchestra  were  lifted 
to  a  mood  of  devotion."  Joachim,  needless  to  say,  was  received  into 
the  heart  of  the  Schumann  family,  and  put  to  work  by  Robert  upon 
the  music  he  had  just  written.  When,  on  the  following  day,  the 
young  man  played  the  A  minor  Sonata  to  the  entire  delight  of  its 
composer,  she  who  played  the  piano  part  capitulated  entirely.  Who 
loved  Schumann  and  whom  Schumann  loved — him  Clara  loved 
also.  "I  can  think,"  she  wrote  afterward,  "of  no  other  violinist  now. 
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But  we  have  learned  to  know  Joachim  not  only  as  an  artist,  but 
as  a  lovable  and  truly  modest  person.  His  character  is  of  the  sort 
which  can  be  understood  only  after  long  and  intimate  acquaintance, 
as  is,  perhaps,  the  case  with  all  outstanding  people." 

Joachim  visited  them  during  his  vacation  in  late  August,  and 
again  dropped  upon  them  unexpectedly  in  September.  The  three 
made  music  morning  and  night;  Robert  was  at  the  height  of  good 
spirits,  Clara  was  enchanted.  On  leaving  he  sent  them  a  present 
than  which  nothing  in  life  could  have  given  them  greater  joy. 
It  was  a  youth  from  Hamburg,  poor,  obscure,  unworldly,  two 
years  younger  than  himself.  He  had  come  to  Joachim  in  Hanover 
early  in  the  year,  drawn  by  the  violinist's  inspiring  performance 
of  Beethoven's  Concerto,  shy  and  tongue-tied  at  standing  in  the 
presence  of  the  brilliant  and  successful  Royal  Hanoverian  Kapell- 
meister of  twenty-two.  Joachim  had  taken  an  immense  liking  to 
him,  and,  hearing  him  play  his  music  on  the  piano,  was  gready 
excited. 

Johannes  Brahms,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  new  discovery, 
was  eagerly  described  to  the  Schumanns  by  Joachim  on  his  Diis- 
seldorf  visit,  and  also  sent  by  him  to  his  former  master  Liszt  at 
Weimar  with  a  letter  of  introduction.  Brahms  had  gone  obediently 
to  Weimar  to  have  his  first  encounter  with  a  great  celebrity.  But 
the  young  man  from  Hamburg  had  been  ill  at  ease  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  idolatry  and  effusiveness  which  surrounded  that  master, 
and  although  Liszt  had  deciphered  his  scratchy  manuscripts  with 
miraculous  ease,  and  praised  them  warmly,  Brahms  sat  as  if  his 
powers  of  speech  were  frozen.  The  truth  was,  although  he  realized 
it  only  instinctively  at  the  time,  that  he  had  strayed  into  the  wrong 
camp.  The  rather  shabby  and  gauche  young  man  withdrew  into 
himself  as  completely  in  the  affected  atmosphere  of  the  Altenburg 
salon  as  he  opened  up  under  the  genial  companionship  of  his  new 
and  bosom  friend  Joachim,  in  the  summer  months  which  he  spent 
with  him  at  the  University  of  Gottingen. 

In  September,  having  gathered  a  little  money  from  a  joint  con- 
cert with  Joachim,  he  announced   his  intention  of  making   the 
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acquaintance  of  the  Rhine  valley  on  a  tramping  tour,  and  Joachim 
provided  him  with  another  letter  of  introduction,  this  time  to 
Robert  Schumann  at  Diisseldorf.  Brahms  had  been  loath  to  make 
the  visit.  Sensitive  and  proud,  he  had  been  hurt  when,  on  Schu- 
mann's visit  to  Hamburg,  he  had  sent  the  master  a  score  for  an 
opinion,  and  had  received  it  back  from  the  hotel  unopened.  He 
did  not  wish  to  subject  himself  to  a  second  affront,  nor  to  any 
more  of  the  condescending  politeness  he  had  encountered  at  Wei- 
mar, courtesies  which  smoothed  over  an  inward,  inescapable  an- 
tagonism. Taking  his  Rhine  journey,  Brahms  turned  his  steps  to 
Bonn,  to  look  upon  the  birthplace  of  Beethoven,  and  there  paid 
his  respects  to  Kapellmeister  von  Wasielewski.  This  kindly  but 
rather  pompous  notable  asked  him  to  play  something  of  his  own. 
When  Brahms  had  done  so,  the  Kapellmeister  nodded  approvingly, 
told  him  he  had  unusual  talent,  and  asked  for  something  to  show 
his  ability  as  pianist.  Brahms  rapped  out  the  Rakoczy  March,  which 
he  had  been  using  on  his  concert  tours  of  small  towns.  Wasielew- 
ski was  now  definitely  pleased,  and  waxed  hearty  over  the  exciting 
rhythmic  display.  His  farewell  admonition  was  that  Brahms  must 
surely  visit  Schumann  at  Diisseldorf.  Brahms  was  inwardly  skepti- 
cal. These  visits  brought  forth  polite  commendations  and  encour- 
aging speeches,  but  nothing  further  seemed  to  come  of  them.  And 
yet  something  in  Brahms  had  responded  at  once  to  the  scores  of 
Schumann  which  Wasielewski  had  pushed  before  him.  Strange  to 
tell,  he  had  as  yet  heard  very  little  of  the  music  of  either  Schumann 
or  Chopin.  He  had  his  first  chance  to  make  amends  at  Memel, 
where,  visiting  the  Deichmanns,  a  wealthy  musical  family,  at 
Wasielewski's  suggestion,  his  first  act  was  to  pull  out  everything 
of  Schumann  their  library  contained.  Pages  he  had  never  seen 
before  seemed  familiar,  almost  as  if  they  were  his  own.  They 
aroused  him  in  some  peculiar  way,  and  sent  him  forth  in  a  state 
of  elation. 

It  was  a  musical  affinity,  rather  than  the  accidental  agency  of 
Joachim  or  Wasielewski,  which  at  last  drew  Johannes  Brahms  to 
Diisseldorf. 
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JVLarie  Schumann,  aged  twelve,  answered  the  doorbell  at  Belker- 
strasse  on  September  30,  1853,  to  find  standing  on  the  step  a  young 
man  of  twenty,  with  a  rucksack,  and  road  dust  on  his  boots.  He 
introduced  himself  in  a  high-pitched  voice  as  Johannes  Brahms, 
and  inquired  for  Herr  Doktor  Schumann.  The  little  girl  led  the 
gentleman  into  the  "music  room"  and  went  to  fetch  her  father. 
What  followed  was  not,  to  any  outward  appearance,  an  encounter 
of  Olympians.  Schumann  beheld  a  tongue-tied  youth  in  a  shabby 
gray  alpaca  jacket.  Only  his  shock  of  straight,  fair  hair  which  hung 
almost  to  his  shoulders,  and  his  light  blue  eyes  with  their  intent 
glance,  challenged  attention.  Brahms  beheld  no  figure  wrapped  in 
aloofness,  but  a  man  of  rather  hulking  carriage,  of  hesitant  step,  in 
dressing  gown  and  felt  slippers,  whose  greeting  was  almost  in- 
audible and,  like  his  indirect  glance,  timid  and  diffident. 

After  inquiring  about  Joachim,  Schumann  asked  his  visitor  what 
he  had  written,  and  Brahms  brought  forth  and  placed  upon  the 
piano  the  manuscript  sheets  of  a  sonata  in  C  major,  which  he  had 
signed,  in  the  romantic  fashion  of  the  day,  "Johannes  Kreisler,  Jr." 
Brahms,  on  trial  at  last  before  the  famous  Schumann,  with  no  more 
outward  encouragement  than  a  friendly  glance  and  a  half  dozen 
muttered  words,  was  not  embarrassed.  The  nervousness  which  had 
prevented  him  from  even  attempting  to  play  before  Liszt  and  his 
sharply  inquisitive  satellites  now  left  him  altogether.  He  plunged  at 
once  into  the  sweeping  ardor  of  the  opening  chords.  He  had  not 
turned  the  first  page  when  Schumann  gently  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder,  murmuring,  "Clara  must  hear  this."  "Here,  dear  Clara," 
he  said,  as  she  entered  the  room,  "you  shall  hear  music  such  as  you 
never  heard  before.  Now,  begin  your  sonata  again,  young  man." 
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Music  of  wild  fervor,  of  concentrated,  intense  energy  rang  through 
the  house,  or  subsided  into  a  vein  gentler  but  no  less  glowing  and 
alive.  There  was  the  excess  of  youth  in  it,  some  of  it  was  imitative, 
now  and  then  there  was  an  awkward  abruptness  of  transition. 
These  limitations  became  inessential,  for  its  broader  impulsion  was 
irresistible,  its  performance  pure  flame.  The  audience  of  two  sat 
spellbound,  as  if  they  could  never  have  enough.  They  made  him 
play  another  sonata,  and  show  them  all  he  had — songs  and  chamber 
pieces.  Then  Brahms  sat  waiting  for  the  dictum  of  the  master. 
Schumann  rose  at  last,  patted  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said  merely : 
"You  and  I  understand  each  other."  The  words  seemed  odd  to  him, 
and  he  turned  them  over  in  his  mind  for  a  long  while  afterward. 
His  further  acquaintance  with  Schumann  gave  them  increasing 
significance. 

There  have  been  a  few,  a  very  few  moments  in  history  when 
two  composers,  meeting  closely  for  the  first  time,  have  beheld,  each 
in  the  other,  the  mirror  of  his  most  inward  musical  thoughts  and 
dreams.  It  was  so  with  Wagner  and  Liszt;  it  was  so  with  Schumann 
and  Brahms.  Brahms  found  that  his  particularly  beloved  poets  and 
composers,  Jean  Paul  Richter  and  Hoffmann,  Bach  and  Beethoven, 
were  Schumann's  too;  that  the  music  of  Schumann  was  often  as 
congenial  to  his  musical  way  of  thought  as  if  it  had  been  his  own. 
Robert,  sunk  in  his  own  reverie  as  Brahms  played,  remembered 
that  Joachim  had  spoken  of  him  as  a  true  "Beethovener,"  and  the 
word  half  listened  to,  which  might  so  easily  have  been  the  passing 
spark  of  a  sanguine  moment,  now  became  indelible,  solemn, 
prophetic. 

When  it  developed  through  questioning  that  Brahms  came  of 
the  humblest  people  and  had  grown  up  with  no  cultural  oppor- 
tunities, the  Schumanns  marveled  the  more  at  the  abundance  that 
came  as  a  rich  vein  of  tonal  beauty  from  beneath  the  fingers  of  the 
poor  lad  from  Hamburg.  When  he  could  name  as  his  teacher  in 
composition  only  an  unknown  provincial  musician  called  Marxsen, 
his  resourcefulness  seemed  the  more  remarkable.  Clara  asked  from 
whom  he  had  learned  the  piano,  and  he  could  mention  only  an 
Otto  Cossel,  a  pupil  of  Marxsen,  who  had  given  him  the  foun- 
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dations  of  playing.  In  the  Brahms  family  one  played  for  a  living, 
as  one  could.  The  father,  as  double-bass  player,  was  not  too  par- 
ticular about  fine  points,  if  he  could  hold  his  job.  Even  as  a  child, 
Johannes  too  had  had  to  earn.  He  had  strummed  in  cafes  ever 
since  he  could  remember.  Now  he  performed  on  the  more  respect- 
able basis  of  accompanist.  Clara  had  noted  that  his  playing  lacked 
the  smoothness  of  systematic  schooling.  It  was  not  virtuosity,  but 
the  playing  of  the  composer,  lifted  by  the  current  of  the  music 
before  him  to  forgetfulness  of  his  fingers,  which  must  sometimes 
scramble  through  as  best  they  could.  When  music  is  projected  with 
this  direct  vitality,  the  listener  too  can  be  carried  away  by  the  com- 
poser's intent.  Even  at  the  very  first  pages  of  it,  both  Schumanns 
were  completely  captured. 

"Herr  Brahms  from  Hamburg"  is  Robert's  significant  entry  in 
the  diary  under  date  of  September  30,  and  this  is  Clara's  summing 
up  of  her  first  impressions: 

This  month  brought  us  a  wonderful  newcomer,  the  twenty-year- 
old  composer  Brahms,  from  Hamburg.  Here  again  is  one  who 
comes  as  if  sent  from  God!  He  played  us  sonatas  and  scherzos  of 
his  own,  all  of  them  rich  in  fantasy,  depth  of  feeling  and  mastery 
of  form.  Robert  could  see  no  reason  to  suggest  any  changes.  It  is 
truly  moving  to  behold  him  at  the  piano,  his  interesting  young  face 
transfigured  by  the  music,  his  fine  hands  which  easily  overcome  the 
greatest  difficulties  (his  things  are  very  difficult),  and  above  all  his 
marvelous  works.  He  has  studied  with  Marxsen  in  Hamburg,  but 
what  he  played  us  was  so  masterly  that  one  can  only  think  the  good 
God  sent  him  into  the  world  already  equipped.  A  great  future  lies 
before  him,  for  when  he  comes  to  the  point  of  writing  for  orchestra, 
then  he  will  have  found  the  true  medium  for  his  imagination. 
Robert  says  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  wish  for  except  that 
heaven  preserves  his  health. 

The  Schumanns  asked  him  to  their  next  midday  meal,  and  when 
Brahms,  still  shy,  failed  to  appear,  Clara  walked  through  the  town, 
from  one  to  another  of  the  cheapest  inns,  until  she  found  him  and 
led  him  back  to  Belkerstrasse.  Brahms  was  attracted  by  the  whole- 
some simplicity  of  that  household,  and  was  made  to  feel  soon 
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enough  that  the  Schumanns'  home  was  his  own — a  contrast  to  the 
Weimar  establishment,  with  its  stilted  aristocratic  manners,  its  per- 
petual coming  and  going  of  guests,  which  made  any  intimacy  im- 
possible. It  had  all  been  strangely  disturbing  to  Brahms,  who  had 
had  no  experience  of  the  polite  or  artistic  worlds.  Music,  save  in 
his  private  dreamings,  had  been  a  simple  and  practical  matter  of 
playing  for  one's  bread  and  butter.  Then  suddenly,  in  the  spring 
past,  a  new,  full  world  had  opened  up  to  him,  a  world  where  his 
dreams  were  to  have  an  accepted,  even  a  respected  place.  He  had 
gone  to  Joachim  with  his  manuscripts,  hoping  for  assistance  toward 
publication,  the  first  ambition  of  the  would-be  composer.  Joachim 
instead  had  brought  him  the  friendship  and  the  easy  intercourse 
in  art  which,  as  a  composer  first  finding  himself,  his  spirit  needed 
still  more  at  the  moment.  Joachim  gave  him  a  bowing  acquaintance 
at  least  with  the  world  of  music,  musicians  and  concerts.  Liszt's 
circle  had  given  him  a  salty  foretaste  of  the  potential  opponent.  The 
Schumanns  were  the  richest  treasure  of  his  full  year.  He  came  to 
them  as  an  instinctive  but  undirected  Romanticist,  far  more  sus- 
ceptible to  new  impressions  than  at  any  other  time  in  his  life.  At 
the  age  when  an  artist  must  have  an  object  for  veneration,  he  drank 
deeply  of  music  which  seemed  to  embody  his  own  aspirations.  The 
adoration  which  he  conceived  for  the  Schumanns  in  these  few  weeks 
was  to  endure  through  his  life  as  the  most  firmly  rooted  musical 
loyalty  in  his  nature. 

Clara's  understanding,  matching  her  husband's,  at  once  estab- 
lished an  intimacy.  One  of  her  first  acts  was  to  help  him  directly 
as  a  pianist.  The  two  were  closeted  together  over  the  keyboard  as 
she  gave  him  valuable  points  on  smoothness  of  execution.  In  this 
way  Brahms  had  a  new  and  satisfying  insight  into  the  artist  Clara. 
Meanwhile  Robert,  hearing  muffled  piano  tones  through  the  door, 
indicative  of  the  intensive  pursuit  of  technique,  smiled  and  wrote 
Joachim : 

Johannes  seems  to  be  very  hard  at  work,  and  for  the  last  three 
days  has  been  striving  to  improve  his  playing — possibly  my  wife 
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is  behind  it  all.  We  were  astonished  when  we  heard  him  yesterday; 
it  was  quite  a  different  thing. 

The  name  of  Brahms  finds  its  way  into  nearly  every  line  of  the 
diaries  through  the  month  of  October,  1853.  The  couple  could  think 
of  little  else  but  their  newly  found  "Johannes,"  the  comely  North 
German  lad  with  the  blond  locks  and  blue  eyes.  They  learned  to 
penetrate  his  reserve  and  to  know,  as  no  other  did  except  Joachim, 
a  Romantic  quite  in  the  tradition,  with  the  Romantic's  eagerness  for 
self-examination  and  for  the  cultivation  of  sentiment.  The  music 
of  Johannes  was  gone  over  bit  by  bit.  The  Schumanns  pressed 
Brahms  repeatedly  to  linger,  and  Brahms,  being  an  itinerant  pian- 
ist with  no  engagements  to  call  him  away,  was  only  too  willing  to 
prolong  his  stay.  Sometimes  friends  were  asked  in,  particularly 
string  players,  for  the  performance  of  his  trio  fantasia.  Albert 
Dietrich,  Robert's  pupil,  came  on  the  third  evening,  and  became 
a  life  friend  of  Brahms  on  the  spot.  Usually  the  Schumanns  kept 
Brahms  to  themselves.  Sometimes  Clara  played — either  the  music 
of  Robert,  or  the  music  of  "Robert's  Johannes,"  as  she  called  him. 

Robert  was  in  a  constant  state  of  elation  and  excitement.  Stimu- 
lated by  the  fresh  outpourings  of  his  friend,  he  composed  on  his 
own  account  at  every  available  moment.  He  was  preparing  the 
violin  fantasia  which  he  had  written  for  Joachim,  for  performance 
by  him  at  the  end  of  the  month;  he  began  on  top  of  this  and  rushed 
to  its  completion  a  violin  concerto,  in  order  to  have  it  in  Joachim's 
hands  as  soon  as  he  possibly  could. 

There  was  little  time  to  worry  or  linger  over  the  disheartening 
and  ominous  disputes  with  the  board  of  the  Musi\verein.  The 
fact  that  the  whole  problem  was  fast  approaching  the  inevitable 
conclusion  of  Robert's  resignation  does  not  seem  to  have  profoundly 
disturbed  his  inner  content.  So  full  was  he  of  Brahms  and  Joachim, 
so  subject  to  the  spell  of  musical  creation  that  was  upon  him,  that 
Clara  had  to  remind  him  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  Verein, 
with  concerts  to  be  prepared  and  performed.  It  is  little  wonder 
that,  conducting  Hauptmann's  Mass  at  the  Church  of  St.  Maxi- 
milian on  October  16  (the  rehearsals  had  been  held  by  Tausch),  he 
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was  so  abstracted  and  uncertain  that  the  performance  nearly  fell  to 
pieces.  There  was  an  angry  buzz  about  "shameful  incompetence" 
and  "disrespect  for  the  church."  Robert  remained  tranquil,  hardly 
aware  of  the  growing  scandal. 

Meanwhile  he  did  not  wish  to  miss  a  moment  of  Brahms'  com- 
pany. There  was  the  important  question  of  which  of  Brahms'  little 
collection  of  scores  should  be  published,  and  in  what  order.  There 
were  letters  to  write  too,  including  a  mysterious,  curiosity  piquing 
note  to  Hartel  in  Leipzig.  Schumann  was  incapable  of  keeping  to 
himself  his  enthusiasm  over  Brahms.  Joachim,  privileged  "play 
fellow  and  brother-in-arms"  to  Johannes,  was  treated  to  ardent 
metaphors  about  "the  young  eagle  who  has  flown  across  the  Alps 
to  Diisseldorf  so  unexpectedly.  He  has  found  an  older  keeper,  who 
is  accustomed  to  such  youthful  flights  and  knows  how  to  subdue 
the  wild  strokes  of  his  wings  without  checking  his  powers.  .  .  . 
Well,  I  think  Johannes  is  the  true  apostle,  who  will  write  revela- 
tions, which  many  Philistines  will  be  unable  to  explain,  even  when 
centuries  will  have  passed."  And  Joachim  answered  the  master: 
"I  love  Brahms  too  well  to  envy  him." 

Brahms,  who  had  come  with  the  intention  of  no  more  than  a 
day's  visit,  grew  restless,  fearing  to  overstay  his  welcome.  The 
Schumanns  would  not  hear  of  his  going  before  Joachim  came  for 
his  concerts  of  the  end  of  the  month.  He  must  certainly  stay  to 
witness  an  ordeal  they  had  prepared  for  their  friend.  They  com- 
posed a  violin  sonata  among  them — Schumann,  Brahms  and  Die- 
trich. The  motto  theme  was  F.A.E. — the  initial  letters  of  Joachim's 
slogan:  Frei,  Aber  Einsam,  Free,  but  alone.  The  dedication  reversed 
the  letters:  "In  Expectation  of  the  Arrival  of  an  honored  and  be- 
loved Friend."  Joachim  would  be  made  to  play  it  at  sight,  and  then 
must  state,  from  the  sole  evidence  of  the  music,  which  movements 
each  had  written. 

Joachim  walked  in  before  his  time,  for  an  overnight's  stay  on 
the  14th,  to  the  general  delight.  The  sonata  was  thrust  before  him; 
he  was  handed  his  violin,  and  Clara  took  her  place  at  the  piano.  He 
named  each  composer  at  once — Dietrich  had  written  the  first  move- 
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ment,  Brahms  the  third  (the  scherzo),  Schumann  the  intermezzo 
and  the  finale.  Only  the  contribution  of  Brahms  eventually  found 
publication.  A  day  of  music  was  finished  off  in  high  spirits  by  the 
four  of  them  with  a  supper  at  the  Breidenbacher  Hof.  When 
Joachim  returned  in  the  last  week  of  the  month,  to  play  at  a  sub- 
scription concert,  his  new  Hamlet  overture  was  led  by  Schumann 
with  an  awkwardness  that  brought  more  angry  repercussions. 
Joachim  and  Brahms,  after  witnessing  Schumann  on  the  conduc- 
tor's platform,  could  only  sit  silently  before  the  indignant  remarks 
of  Clara  over  Dusseldorfian  pettiness.  They  had  seen  the  reason  for 
the  present  discontent  when  they  had  attended  the  rehearsal  of 
Hamlet.  Schumann  had  warned  the  composer  that  at  a  certain 
place  the  horns  "didn't  come  in,"  although  the  parts  were  right. 
At  the  rehearsal,  when  that  passage  was  reached,  again  nothing 
happened.  Schumann  turned  sadly  and  helplessly  to  Joachim  and 
said  again:  "They  didn't  come  in." 

Joachim  stayed  with  the  Schumanns,  assisted  at  musicai  parties 
(playing  Robert's  Fantasia),  and  gave  a  soiree  with  Clara  on  the 
29th.  Among  those  conspicuously  present  were  Bettina  von  Arnim, 
and  her  youngest  daughter,  Gisela.  Bettina,  as  usual,  was  ready  to 
make  much  of  a  sensational  newcoming  Romantic.  "She  seems  to 
have  a  very  soft  place  in  her  heart  for  Joachim,"  wrote  Clara. 
Brahms  was  greatly  impressed.  He  had  never  met  anything  like 
this  spokesman  and  product  of  Romanticism.  In  short,  Bettina  was 
her  old  self,  exerting  her  personal  magnetism,  cultivating  oddities, 
archness,  and  little  sudden  candors,  tricks  which  still  puzzled  Clara. 
"She  seemed  not  to  dislike  me,  at  least  so  she  said,  after  looking 
at  me  for  a  long  time  and  holding  my  hand."  The  next  evening 
Joachim  said  his  farewells,  and  three  days  later,  Brahms  left  too, 
to  join  his  friend  in  Hanover. 

Robert  had  been  acting  busily  in  the  cause  of  Brahms.  He  had 
taken  up  his  journalist's  pen,  after  ten  years  of  silence,  to  write  a 
proclamation  as  ringing  with  conviction  as  the  one  he  had  written 
about  Chopin  years  before.  "New  Paths"  it  was  called,  and  the 
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writer's  words  are  the  words  of  a  prophet:  "He  has  come,  the  one 
over  whose  cradle  Graces  and  Heroes  have  been  watching.  ...  If 
he  will  touch  with  his  magic  wand  those  massed  forces  of  chorus 
and  orchestra  and  compel  them  to  lend  him  their  powers,  we  may 
expect  still  more  wondrous  glimpses  of  the  world  of  spirit." 

The  broadside  appeared  in  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  on  October  28, 
less  than  a  month  after  the  writer  and  his  subject  had  first  met. 
It  focused  a  searchlight  of  public  attention  upon  the  modest  new- 
comer of  twenty  with  nothing  but  a  few  piano  and  chamber  pieces 
for  his  credentials.  "New  Paths"  was  read  all  over  Germany.  The 
excitements  and  reactions  it  effected  were  significant — and  entirely 
predictable.  In  Leipzig  itself,  it  stirred  up  a  hornet's  nest.  The 
New  Germans  were  aroused,  for  the  Zeitschrift,  in  Brendel's  hands, 
had  become  their  own  organ.  The  Schumann  faction  became  ex- 
cited, the  Mendelssohn  faction,  opposed  to  Schumann,  suspicious. 
As  for  the  list  of  composers  named  by  Schumann  in  a  footnote  to 
the  article  as  hopefuls  who  had  failed  to  make  good,  each  of  these 
became  angry  and  automatically  jealous  of  the  upstart  who  was 
placed  above  them.  Even  Schumann,  sometimes  too  absorbed  in 
eternal  truths  to  give  sufficient  attention  to  present  expediency,  had 
some  qualms  about  the  prudence  of  what  he  had  done.  Brahms 
had  qualms  of  his  own,  and  took  a  long  breath  before  writing 
his  thanks  to  Schumann.  There  was  no  wavering  in  the  sane, 
sturdy,  self-critical  Hamburger,  who  did  not  allow  the  premature 
illumination  to  blind  his  steady  gaze.  He  set  to  work  quietly  and 
with  great  application  to  fulfill  the  large  requirement  Schumann 
had  laid  down  for  him. 

Schumann  urged  Brahms  to  go  to  Leipzig  and  arrange  person- 
ally the  details  of  publication,  for  publication  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. Hartel  could  not  have  held  out  after  Schumann  had  thus 
sharpened  the  public  curiosity.  The  first  sonata  was  dedicated  to 
Joachim,  the  second  in  F  sharp  minor  to  Clara  Schumann,  to 
her  great  pleasure.  Here  was  another  "Opus  2,"  and  a  resplendent 
one,  at  least  as  promising  as  had  been  the  Opus  2  of  Chopin  and 
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the  Opus  2  of  Schumann,  both  played  by  Clara  in  the  days  when 
these  two  composers  had  reached  their  artistic  coming  of  age. 

In  Leipzig  all  necks  were  stretched  to  behold  the  "Messiah," 
the  treader  of  "New  Paths."  At  first  the  atmosphere  was  heavy 
with  typical  Leipzig  skepticism.  On  the  whole,  Schumann's  opinion 
bore  great  weight  there.  Yet  he  had  in  his  time  made  bad  pre- 
dictions as  well  as  good  ones,  for  example,  Sterndale  Bennett.  It 
was  also  said  that  Schumann  was  a  sick  man,  weakly  subject 
to  emotional  impulses.  Brahms  in  person  made  a  favorable  im- 
pression at  once.  His  combined  modesty  and  inner  assurance,  his 
quiet,  straight  glance,  above  all,  his  music,  won  acceptance  on  all 
sides.  Leipzig,  having  seen  for  itself,  took  up  Schumann's  cry. 
Brahms  found  himself  being  introduced  to  Ignatz  Moscheles,  Peter 
Cornelius,  Friedrich  Wieck;  von  Sahr  took  him  into  his  house; 
David  invited  him  to  play  at  a  quartet  concert.  Liszt  returned 
his  call,  commended  his  music  warmly  once  more,  and  said 
after  carefully  noting  that  the  bon  mot  would  be  remarked  by 
others:  "I  hope  that  before  too  much  time  has  passed,  your  'New 
Paths'  will  lead  you  again  to  Weimar."  Berlioz,  on  hearing  him 
play  at  a  Brendel  "at  home,"  threw  his  arms  around  him,  pressed 
him  to  his  heart,  and  observed  that  he  had  the  profile  of  Schiller. 
He  was  otherwise  found  to  have  a  "Raphaelite  head"  (with  its 
golden  aura),  "forget-me-not  eyes,"  the  aspect  of  a  veritable  "young 
John  the  Baptist."  Society  was  enraptured  by  this  combination  of 
innocence,  level-headedness  and  talent.  Helene  von  Vesque,  sitting 
next  to  him  at  table,  taunted  him  on  his  musical  enthusiasms  by 
saying:  "You  will  not  care  so  much  about  music  when  some  day 
you  settle  down  as  a  conductor  or  professor."  "You  are  right,"  an- 
swered the  "Messiah"  equably,  "I  shall  not  take  a  post."  This  lady 
afterward  pictured  him  as 

fair,  delicate-looking,  with  clear-cut  features  free  from  all  passion. 
Purity,  innocence,  naturalness,  power  and  depth — this  describes 
him.  And  yet,  with  all  his  independent  strength,  a  thin  boy's 
voice  which  has  not  yet  changed!  And  a  child's  countenance  that 
any  girl  might  kiss  without  blushing.  The  spoiled  world  will  never 
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be  able  to  touch  his  integrity,  as  is  already  proved  by  the  way 
he  has  withstood  his  elevation  from  obscurity  to  the  dizzy  position 
of  an  idol  without  loss  of  any  of  his  modesty  or  naivete. 

The  New  German  forces,  and  Liszt  in  particular,  would  at  that 
moment  gladly  have  received  Brahms  as  their  own.  His  two  sonatas 
had  a  wildness  of  spirit,  a  fulsome,  unreigned  emotionalism  which 
offered  likely  material  for  the  making  of  a  composer  of  their  sort. 
Brahms  himself  was  restive  under  their  proferred  friendliness.  He 
had  already  made  it  clear  where  his  allegiance  lay  by  coolly  aban- 
doning Liszt's  hospitality  at  Weimar,  and  walking  into  the  arms 
of  Schumann.  The  act  had  not  been  deliberate  or  considered  in 
any  way.  It  was  as  instinctive  as  the  adoption  of  the  sonata  form 
in  his  works,  in  itself  a  mute  declaration.  He  did  not  yet  feel  drawn 
into  factionalism.  When,  during  his  Leipzig  visit,  the  Gewand- 
hauslers  split  into  two  irreconcilable  parts  over  the  visiting  Berlioz, 
he  remained  a  curious  observer. 

Brahms  returned  to  Hamburg  for  Christmas,  to  be  reunited  with 
his  parents.  He  had  not  seen  them,  nor  his  teacher,  since  he  had 
left  them  only  a  few  months  before  to  make  what  had  proved 
so  dazzling  a  pilgrimage.  The  humble  and  simple-hearted  couple 
could  hardly  believe  that  their  "Hannes"  was  now  suddenly  a 
famous  man.  He  had  been  commended  by  the  great  ones  in  warm 
and  touching  letters  to  themselves;  they  could  proudly  show  such 
a  letter  from  the  famous  Kapellmeister  Joachim,  and  another  from 
the  composer  Robert  Schumann.  Now  their  son  was  known,  not 
only  in  Hamburg,  but  all  over  Germany,  his  music  was  in  the 
shops,  and  in  consequence  a  gold  piece  or  two  in  his  pockets. 
Johannes  himself  took  it  quietly  and  happily.  Neither  the  torrential 
praise  of  certain  individuals,  nor  the  gathering  hostility  of  other 
folk  could  appreciably  affect  his  sense  of  inner  power,  and  his 
determination  to  make  the  most  of  it,  come  what  may. 

As  if  the  departure  of  Joachim  and  Brahms  from  Diisseldorf  when 
October  had  ended  was  the  drawing  of  a  curtain  over  an  idyllic  and 
unclouded  month,  trouble  descended  upon  the  Schumanns  in  No- 
vember. An  elected  delegation  from  the  music  committee  called  at 
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their  house  on  the  seventh,  and,  faced  with  Clara  alone  and  at  bay, 
sheepishly  made  known  the  decision  of  the  Board.  Tausch  was 
unwilling  to  prepare  music  in  rehearsal  only  to  have  Dr.  Schumann 
step  in  at  the  performance  and  spoil  his  preparations,  at  the  same 
time  reflecting  possible  discredit  upon  himself.  He  was  willing,  but 
not  eager,  to  act  as  Dr.  Schumann's  substitute.  Therefore  it  had  been 
decided  that  in  the  future  Dr.  Schumann  should  conduct  only  his 
own  music,  while  Herr  Tausch  had  agreed  to  take  over  all  other 
pieces.  Clara,  to  spare  Robert  humiliation,  took  the  matter  into  her 
own  hands  and  spoke  for  him.  Her  husband  would  accept  no  such 
order.  It  was  a  public  insult  to  him  as  an  artist,  which,  if  pressed, 
could  have  no  answer  but  his  resignation.  She  reminded  them  of 
their  contract  which  allowed  them  no  privilege  of  forcing  their  con- 
ductor to  make  way  for  Tausch. 

After  they  had  gone  she  wrote  in  the  diary:  "I  cannot  express 
how  indignant  I  was,  and  how  bitterly  I  felt,  that  I  could  not  spare 
Robert  this  distress.  How  contemptible  the  people  here  are!  What 
would  I  not  have  given  to  be  able  to  leave  at  once  with  Robert.  But 
when  there  are  six  children  to  consider,  it  is  not  so  simple."  There 
was  a  week  of  controversy,  with  an  interchange  of  sharp  letters. 
Clara  was  convinced  anew  that  Tausch  was  a  self-seeking  schemer, 
who,  "while  apparently  quite  passive,  has  woven  the  whole  in- 
trigue." She  prompted  Robert  to  write  him  a  letter,  which,  she 
remarked,  "he  will  not  stick  in  his  mirror."  The  matter  was  patched 
up  with  an  apparent  compromise.  The  committee,  to  save  Robert's 
face,  allowed  him  certain  concerts,  while  secretly  hoping  that  he 
would  not  claim  the  privilege.  Robert  failed  to  appear  at  a  rehearsal, 
and  Tausch  of  necessity  stepped  into  his  place.  The  committee  were 
prepared  to  point  out,  if  Schumann  should  still  insist  upon  his 
rights,  that  he  had  himself  broken  his  contract  by  default. 

Schumann  did  not  insist.  The  whole  affair  was  less  distressing 
to  Robert  than  to  Clara.  He  simply  accepted  her  protective  fiction 
that  it  was  no  more  than  a  nest  of  petty  intrigue,  the  childish  mis- 
behavior of  a  group  of  provincials.  If  they  were  apathetic  in  re- 
hearsal, slovenly  in  performance,  the  shortcoming  lay  in  themselves. 
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If  there  was  open  insubordination,  Robert,  accepting  his  wife's  view, 
took  it  as  a  personal  affront,  administered  a  rebuke  (which,  by  the 
way,  was  not  a  corrective),  or  more  often  retired  deeper  into  his 
shell  of  silence,  which  only  further  weakened  his  already  vanishing 
discipline.  He  and  Clara  began  to  give  definite  thought  to  a  plan 
which  they  had  been  vaguely  considering  for  a  long  while — the 
removal  to  another  city.  Vienna  and  Berlin  were  discussed,  Vienna 
being  favored. 

Their  departure  for  a  tour  of  Holland  on  November  24  was  a 
welcome  diversion  from  the  painful  spectacle  of  the  impending  dis- 
appearance of  a  conductorship  and  its  attendant  salary.  The  two 
journeyed  to  Utrecht,  The  Hague,  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam.  Clara 
had  been  steadily  working  upon  and  improving  her  playing  in  their 
enlarged  quarters.  She  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  test  herself 
once  more  upon  audiences  new  and  strange,  which  must  be  cap- 
tured freshly  and  directly.  The  attendance,  the  applause,  the  respect, 
which  the  Schumanns  found  in  every  city,  were  gratifying  to  both, 
and  Clara  was  glad  to  take  note  that  the  reputation  of  Robert  as 
composer,  the  general  knowledge  of  his  music,  and  the  liking  for  it, 
had  been  growing  with  every  year.  The  Second  and  Third  Sym- 
phonies, the  Piano  Concerto,  were  much  acclaimed,  and  his  success 
in  conducting  them  gave  Robert  a  sense  of  self-vindication  which 
pleased  his  anxious  wife.  Although  his  achievement  consisted  in  no 
more  than  taking  over  a  performance  prepared  by  another,  at  least 
it  argues  his  ability  clearly  to  beat  time,  and  contradicts  the  assertion 
that  his  hand  was  unsteady  and  addicted  to  a  disastrous  slowing 
down  of  rapid  tempi.  After  a  concert  in  Rotterdam,  they  found  a 
large  crowd  before  their  hotel,  holding  torches,  and  ready  to  sere- 
nade them  with  a  chorus  from  Der  Rose  Pilgerfahrt.  There  was 
also  a  deputation  from  the  Dutch  Musical  Society,  and  a  speech  of 
homage.  If  the  whole  thing  had  been  more  or  less  instigated  by 
their  friend  Verhulst,  who  had  led  the  singing,  it  was  nevertheless 
a  genuine  expression  of  popular  feeling. 

Returning  to  their  children  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  they  were 
off  again  from  the  lowering  atmosphere  of  Diisseldorf,  going  to 
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Hanover  in  mid-January.  The  immediate  reasons  were  a  projected 
performance  of  Peri  (which  did  not  come  to  pass),  an  appearance 
of  Clara  in  Beethoven's  Emperor  Concerto  at  the  subscription  con- 
certs, Schumann's  Fourth  Symphony  and  Violin  Fantasia,  Joachim 
to  conduct  the  one  and  play  in  the  other.  The  prospect  of  musical 
days  and  nights  with  Brahms  and  Joachim  overcame  any  lingering 
reluctance.  The  Hanoverian  fortnight  was  crowded  with  events. 
The  performances  of  Schumann's  music,  thanks  to  Joachim's  skilled 
hand,  were  excellent.  Clara  played  twice  at  Court;  the  King  could 
not  hear  enough  of  the  music  of  her  husband,  and  wanted  nothing 
else.  But  the  really  memorable  part  of  their  stay  was  the  closer 
drawing  together  about  them  of  three  young  musicians.  Brahms 
and  Joachim  often  came  to  the  hotel  rooms  of  the  Schumanns, 
bringing  with  them  a  welcome  third  enthusiast — Julius  Otto 
Grimm.  Brahms  had  met  Grimm  at  Leipzig  and  written  of  him 
to  Joachim  as  "the  best  and  dearest"  friend  of  all  his  new  ac- 
quaintances there.  If  Grimm  was  not  a  great  creative  genius,  he 
was  an  agreeable  fellow,  and  completely  congenial.  An  observer 
wrote  of  Brahms  and  Grimm:  "They  might  have  been  doubles  in 
their  similar  views  on  art,  and  they  soon  took  fire  from  each  other's 
works."  Sometimes  the  young  men  would  entice  the  Schumanns 
to  the  rooms  of  Joachim  (the  most  prosperous  of  the  three),  and 
when  a  festive  table  was  not  producible  in  those  bachelor  quarters, 
conversations  would  be  continued  at  the  Station  Cafe.  Earlier 
formalities  were  forgotten,  and  the  last  vestiges  of  awe  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Meister  dropped  away,  while  veneration  remained.  It 
was  impossible  for  young  people  to  retain  any  stiffness  or  lack  of 
ease  under  the  warm,  lovable,  unaffected  friendliness  of  Robert 
and  Clara.  Robert  had  been  dubbed  by  Brahms  Mynheer  Dominus, 
on  the  strength  of  his  successful  invasion  of  the  Netherlands;  the 
glow  of  it  still  hung  about  him.  Clara,  who  had  reaped  glories  of 
her  own  at  his  side,  was  Domina.  Joseph  Joachim  was  known  fa- 
miliarly as  "Jufus."  Grimm,  a  gentle  character,  was  ironically  "Ise 
Grimm,"  after  the  wolf  of  German  fairy  tales.  Brahms,  of  course, 
was  ever  Johannes,  sometimes  "Young  Kreisler."  Learning  to  know 
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Johannes  Brahms  as  a  young  man 


Joachim  and  Brahms  in  their  own  habitat,  Clara  observed  a  tend- 
ency in  each  to  fall  into  serious  moods.  Joachim  was  rather  lack- 
ing in  humor,  though  not  in  good  fellowship.  Brahms,  an  irrepres- 
sible humorist,  would  yet  sometimes  become  morose  and  short, 
almost  rude  in  his  speech.  Clara,  who  already  knew  something  of 
the  silence  of  dreamers,  wrote:  "We  have  remarked  Brahms'  taci- 
turnity. He  often  says  nothing  at  all,  or  when  he  does  speak,  his 
words  are  so  soft  that  he  cannot  be  understood.  Surely  he  has  his 
own  secret  inner  world.  He  takes  to  himself  and  absorbs  in  his  own 
way  all  things  beautiful."  If  the  younger  men  saw  Schumann  sub- 
siding from  his  usual  high  spirits  into  a  despondency,  all  would 
become  merry.  Once  Grimm  proposed  champagne,  Schumann's 
special  weakness  which  he  was  fond  of  defending  on  the  ground 
that  "it  strikes  mental  sparks."  Joachim  disappeared  for  a  long 
while,  and  someone  wondered  where  he  might  be.  Brahms,  who 
knew  that  he  had  had  to  go  to  a  near-by  hotel  for  the  champagne, 
said:  "Jufus  must  have  lost  the  key  to  his  cellar."  This  was  long  a 
standing  joke  against  the  abstemious  Joachim  ("Jufus"  had  had 
positively  no  bad  habits  until  Brahms  had  taught  him  to  smoke). 
On  their  last  evening  together,  Clara  played  Brahms'  Sonata  in  F 
sharp  minor,  and  joined  Joachim  in  Robert's  D  minor  Violin 
Sonata.  Clara  wrote:  "What  a  beautiful  ending  for  us  all  this 
sonata  made!"  The  next  day  the  three  friends  stood  on  the  station 
platform,  waving  as  the  train  bore  the  Schumanns  away.  It  almost 
seemed  that  the  little  group,  who  had  met  each  other  only  in  recent 
months,  and  yet  were  so  bound  in  allegiance,  had  made  the  most  of 
every  possible  moment,  as  if  these  moments  were  too  precious  to 
last. 

Schumann  wrote  back  to  Joachim  on  February  6,  with  his  cus- 
tomary light  fabrication  of  metaphors: 

We  have  often  thought  of  the  past  days;  may  there  soon  be  more 
like  them!  The  gracious  Royal  Family,  the  excellent  orchestra,  and 
the  lively  images  of  the  two  young  demons  intervening,  we  shall 
not  forget  it  all.  Now,  music  is  silenced — at  least  outwardly.  How 
is  it  with  you  ? 
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The  Leipzigers  have  been  quicker  to  grasp  your  Fantasiestuc\ 
than  the  prosaic  and  pokey  Rhinelanders.  Here  is  what  I  really 
believe:  the  grub  virtuoso  will  gradually  drop  off,  and  the  splendid 
butterfly  composer  will  emerge.  Only  not  too  much  "mourning 
cloak."  Let  us  hear  the  goldfinch  occasionally.  .  .  . 

The  cigars  please  me  immensely.  They  seem  to  have  a  Brahmsian 
tang,  which  is,  as  usual,  rather  strong,  but  tasty.  I  see  a  smile  hover- 
ing about  him. 

Now  I  will  conclude;  it  is  getting  dark  already.  Write  to  me  soon 
— in  words  and  sounds  too. 

R.  Sch. 

My  wife  sends  her  greeting.  Remember  me  also  to  Herr  Grimm. 
He  does  not  seem  to  live  up  to  his  name. 

The  younger  men,  like  Clara  herself,  allowed  themselves  to  be 
deceived  by  Robert's  fitful  outbursts  of  high  spirits.  Their  very  pres- 
ence about  him,  their  lively  promise  of  a  new  generation,  equipped 
by  the  old  and  outstripping  it  with  their  fresh  and  glittering  powers 
■ — this  made  him  unfailingly  cheerful,  busier  in  his  music  than  he 
had  been  for  a  long  time.  Clara  told  herself  that  he  was  at  last 
becoming  rid  of  the  recurring  periods  of  sickness,  when  she  could 
have  seen,  if  she  had  allowed  herself,  that  the  very  opposite  was  the 
case.  He  had  failed  appreciably  in  strength  and  even  in  alertness. 
Robert  in  his  letter  tries  unsuccessfully  to  conceal  from  his  friend 
the  oppression  which  is  closing  in  upon  him,  terrifyingly,  little  by 
little. 
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Dark  Shadows 


JVly  music  is  silenced — "  Robert  Schumann  was  compelled  to  drop 
altogether  the  scores  he  had  been  working  upon  with  feverish  eager- 
ness. The  old  curious,  persistent  sounds  were  assailing  him  again. 
Tones,  the  beloved  ingredients  of  his  art,  would  turn  upon  him, 
persecute  him,  transform  delight  into  torture.  He  had  to  have  a 
use  and  outlet  for  his  mental  energies,  and  he  gave  all  his  attention 
to  his  books.  He  absorbed  himself  in  poetry,  the  art  which  to  him  had 
always  been  second  only  to  music  as  the  mirror  of  sensibility.  He 
had  for  years  dwelt  upon  the  idea  of  gathering  into  one  volume 
the  passages  alluding  to  music  in  the  literature  of  the  major  poets. 
Every  day,  Clara,  now  his  constant  attendant,  walked  with  him  to 
the  public  library,  returning  when  his  work  was  done,  to  fetch  him 
home.  His  step  was  laborious.  He  wished  to  avoid  meeting  ac- 
quaintances, and  preferred  unfrequented  streets. 

His  wife  now  devoting  all  of  her  time  to  his  care  looked  for  the 
passing  of  these  harassments.  Instead,  she  was  compelled  to  record 
each  day  new  and  alarming  developments,  miseries  and  fears  which 
she  shared  with  him  as  if  they  were  her  own.  His  irritability  in- 
creased, and  even  a  slight  mental  effort  exhausted  him.  On  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1854,  he  was  kept  awake  all  night;  the  obsession  of  hear- 
ing a  single  note  over  and  over  never  left  him.  Three  days  later  he 
was  still  under  the  domination  of  imagined  sounds,  while  Clara 
was  in  an  agony  of  sympathy. 

My  poor  Robert  suffers  terribly.  Every  noise,  he  says,  sounds  to 
him  like  music,  a  music  more  beautiful,  more  finely  colored  in 
instrumentation,  than  has  ever  been  heard  on  this  earth!  The  nights 
following  were  very  bad;  we  hardly  slept  at  all.  The  affection  of 
his  hearing  has  increased  so  much  that  he  hears  whole  pieces,  as 
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from  a  full  orchestra,  from  beginning  to  end,  and  the  last  chord 
must  go  on  sounding  until  another  piece  comes.  And  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  to  relieve  him! 

The  companion  who  had  always  followed  the  trend  of  his  fantasy 
now  continued  to  follow  as  it  took  wild  and  distorted  forms.  She 
could  not  reject  his  visions  as  abnormal,  because  she  would  not  look 
upon  his  illness  as  more  than  another  passing  period  of  depression 
and  nerves.  His  melancholy  had  never  undermined  the  soundness 
of  the  artist.  Alas,  Clara  was  far  better  equipped  to  be  a  helpmate 
in  health  than  a  nurse  in  sickness.  Her  gentleness  was  that  of 
intelligent  self-control  rather  than  the  phlegmatic  calm  which  alone 
can  be  entirely  quieting.  Hers  was  the  emotional  response  of  the 
performing  artist.  His  imagination  was  stirred  by  her  presence,  and 
her  expectation  of  the  disclosure  of  beauty  by  it  was  too  deep  rooted 
to  be  withheld.  Her  sympathy  was  more  often  exciting  than  re- 
straining. The  delusions  of  the  mental  invalid  threatened  disaster 
to  both  patient  and  nurse. 

On  the  night  of  Friday,  the  17th,  not  long  after  we  had  gone  to 
bed,  Robert  arose  and  wrote  down  a  theme  which  he  said  the  angels 
had  sung  to  him.  When  he  had  finished  it,  he  lay  down  and  imag- 
ined things  the  whole  night  through,  always  with  eyes  wide  open 
and  staring  heavenward.  He  firmly  believed  that  angels  were  hover- 
ing over  him,  and  were  revealing  glorious  music  to  him.  They  called 
to  us  in  welcome,  saying  we  should  both  be  with  them  before 
a  year  had  passed.  The  morning  came,  and  with  it  a  terrible  change! 
The  angel  voices  were  transformed  into  voices  of  demons,  making 
hideous  music,  and  calling  him  a  sinner,  whom  they  would  cast 
into  hell.  ...  At  night  there  were  often  moments  when  he  begged 
me  to  leave  him,  for  he  might  do  me  an  injury!  I  did  so,  to  calm 
him,  and  when  I  returned  he  was  quiet  again. 

On  the  twenty-sixth,  he  felt  well  enough  to  play  the  piano  to 
Dietrich,  "but  he  worked  himself  into  such  a  state  of  joyous  exalta- 
tion that  the  perspiration  rolled  down  from  his  brow."  In  the 
evening  he 

suddenly  rose  and  said  that  he  must  have  his  clothes;  he  must  go  to 
an  asylum,  for  he  was  out  of  his  mind,  and  he  did  not  know  what 
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he  might  do  in  the  night.  He  laid  out  the  things  which  he  would 
take  with  him — his  watch,  his  money,  note  paper,  pens,  cigars,  all 
with  the  clearest  orderliness.  When  I  said  to  him  "Robert,  will  you 
leave  your  wife  and  children?"  he  answered,  "It  will  not  be  for  long. 
I  shall  soon  come  back,  cured." 

The  doctors  were  quite  at  a  loss  to  help  him  in  any  way,  but 
insisted  that  a  constant  watch  be  kept  over  him.  And  now  the  best 
friends  of  the  Schumanns  in  Diisseldorf  showed  their  thoughtful- 
ness.  Albert  Dietrich  remained  close  by.  And  there  was  Rosalie 
Leser,  their  near  neighbor,  a  blind  lady,  a  distinguished  and  charm- 
ing character,  whom  Clara  dearly  loved.  Clara,  from  her  first  year 
in  Diisseldorf,  had  given  her  many  hours  of  pleasure  by  going  to 
her  house,  and  illuminating  with  tone  her  sightless  universe.  This 
good  neighbor  sent  her  companion,  Elise  Junge,  who  took  turns 
with  Clara  at  the  night  vigil,  a  male  nurse  relieving  them  in  the 
daylight  hours.  Bertha  the  maid,  "a  truly  faithful  soul,"  took  charge 
of  the  household,  while  Marie,  serious  and  capable  for  her  years, 
was  helpful  whenever  she  was  called  upon.  She  made  her  brothers 
and  sisters  her  responsibility,  or  sometimes  sat  with  her  father.  She 
was  his  favorite  child,  and  her  presence  always  pleased  him. 

Clara  writes  of  February  26,  a  fateful  day: 

Ah,  how  dreadful  was  that  morning!  Robert  got  up,  but  in  a  state 
of  melancholy  which  cannot  be  described.  If  I  touched  him,  he  said, 
"Ah,  Clara,  I  am  not  worthy  of  your  love!"  He  said  that,  the  one 
whom  I  have  always  held  in  the  deepest  reverence — but  it  was  no 
use  to  protest.  He  wrote  a  clear  copy  of  the  variations  [based  on  the 
mysteriously  communicated  theme].  He  was  on  the  last  when  sud- 
denly he  left  his  room  (I  had  left  the  room  a  moment  to  speak  with 
Dr.  Hasenclever,  and  told  Mariechen  to  stay  there;  it  was  the  first 
time  in  ten  days  I  had  left  him  alone  for  a  moment.) 

Marie  was  the  only  witness  of  what  next  took  place.  Her  account 
has  the  vividness  of  a  first  tragic  memory  of  childhood: 

My  mother  wished  to  speak  to  the  doctor,  and  called  me  to  watch 
in  the  little  room  adjoining  my  father's,  in  case  he  should  need 
anything.  I  had  sat  a  while  by  my  mother's  writing  table,  when  the 
door  of  the  next  room  opened,  and  there  stood  my  father  in  his 
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long,  green,  figured  dressing  gown.  His  face  was  quite  pale.  When 
he  saw  me,  he  put  his  hands  before  his  face  and  said,  "Oh,  God!" 
Then  he  disappeared.  I  sat  as  if  paralyzed  for  a  short  while;  then  I 
realized  why  I  was  there.  I  went  to  my  father's  room.  It  was  empty, 
and  the  doors  leading  from  my  parents'  bedroom  toward  the  front 
garden  stood  wide  open.  I  rushed  to  my  mother,  who  was  still  with 
the  doctor.  Every  room  in  the  house  was  searched.  It  was  clear  that 
my  father  had  run  out.  Now  they  went  to  look  for  him,  but  my 
mother  sent  me  to  the  house  of  Fraulein  Leser,  to  tell  her  what  had 
happened.  When  I  reached  the  street,  I  saw  in  the  distance  a  great 
crowd  of  people  coming  toward  me  with  much  commotion,  and 
when  I  was  closer  I  recognized  my  father,  supported  by  two  men 
who  held  him  under  the  arms.  He  was  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands.  I  was  startled,  and  ran  weeping  aloud  to  Fraulein  Leser.  I 
told  her  all  I  had  seen;  she  called  Fraulein  Junge  and  told  her  to 
make  ready  for  them  to  return  with  me.  We  found  my  mother  in  the 
greatest  distress.  She  had  seen  my  father  return.  The  doctor  and 
Fraulein  Leser  tried  to  calm  her,  and  then  the  doctor  told  her  to 
go  back  with  Fraulein  Leser. 

Clara  was  not  told  what  had  happened.  She  learned  the  truth  long 
afterward  when  she  was  allowed  to  see  Robert  again;  then  she 
noticed  that  the  wedding  ring  was  missing  from  his  finger.  Among 
his  papers  she  found  this  note:  "Dear  Clara,  I  am  going  to 
throw  my  wedding  ring  into  the  Rhine.  Do  the  same  with  yours, 
and  then  the  two  will  be  united."  She  then  heard  at  last  how  he  had 
hurried  down  the  street,  bareheaded  in  the  rain.  A  carnival  was  in 
progress,  and  there  were  crowds  everywhere.  He  pushed  his  way 
past  them  scarcely  noticed,  for  many  were  grotesquely  clad,  and 
this  strange  figure  in  green,  with  the  rain  glistening  on  his  hair, 
might  almost  have  been  taken  for  a  masquerader.  He  tried  to  cross 
the  bridge,  and  when  the  keeper  demanded  the  usual  toll,  he  had 
no  money,  and  thrust  his  silk  handkerchief  into  the  man's  hand. 
The  toll  keeper  saw  him  run  to  the  middle  of  the  bridge  and  throw 
himself  into  the  water.  Some  men  in  a  steamboat  happened  to  be 
near  by,  and  at  once  pulled  him  out.  On  shore,  he  was  soon  recog- 
nized by  bystanders  as  Music  Director  Schumann. 

Three  days  later,  the  two  doctors  told  Clara  that  her  husband  had 
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asked  again  to  be  taken  to  an  asylum,  and  that  it  would  indeed  be 
necessary.  They  told  her  of  a  private  institution  at  Endenich,  a 
suburb  of  Bonn.  "He,  my  glorious  Robert,  in  an  asylum!  How  was 
I  able  to  stand  it?  And  I  was  not  allowed  even  to  hold  him  once 
more  to  my  heart."  It  was  a  bitter  agony  to  Clara  that  she,  who 
had  always  remained  at  his  side  when  he  needed  her,  must  be  kept 
entirely  away  from  him  in  his  unspeakable  suffering. 

On  Saturday,  the  fourth  of  March,  a  fine,  sunny  day,  a  carriage 
drove  up  to  the  door  to  take  Robert  away.  He  dressed  quietly,  left 
the  house  without  a  word  or  a  backward  glance,  and  took  his  place 
in  the  carriage,  with  Dr.  Hasenclever,  and  two  attendants.  Clara 
sat  at  Fraulein  Leser's,  in  a  "dull  stupor."  She  had  not  been  allowed 
to  say  good-bye,  or  even  to  see  her  husband,  as  he  left  his  home  and 
his  family  to  take  this  terrible  journey.  The  children  gazed  after 
the  departing  carriage  from  an  upstairs  window.  Bertha  assured 
them  that  their  papa  was  going  away  "only  for  a  little  while,"  but 
she  was  sobbing  unrestrainedly,  and  they  were  frightened. 

Clara  had  pressed  some  flowers  into  the  doctor's  hands  as  a  word- 
less message  for  him,  hoping  that  he  would  understand.  During 
the  drive,  the  doctor  handed  the  bouquet  to  Schumann. 

He  held  it  for  a  long  time  without  noticing  it,  and  then  he  smelled 
the  flowers  and  pressed  Hasenclever's  hand  with  a  smile!  Later,  he 
presented  a  flower  to  each  one  in  the  carriage.  Hasenclever  brought 
me  his — with  a  bleeding  heart  I  have  kept  it. 

That  evening  Clara  returned  to  the  house  with  its  empty  room. 
Her  dearest  friends  had  come  promptly  to  her  side.  Brahms  had 
arrived  the  night  before  from  Hanover.  "He  said  he  had  come  to 
comfort  me  with  music  if  I  should  wish  it.  He  will  stay  here  for 
the  present,  and  later,  when  Robert  gets  well  enough  to  receive 
visitors,  he  will  devote  himself  to  him.  His  friendship  is  truly 
touching!"  Brahms  and  Dietrich  came  over  in  the  evening,  so  that 
she  might  not  be  alone  in  those  first  blank  hours.  Clara's  mother 
was  with  her.  She  had  come  from  Berlin  at  the  news  of  Robert's 
serious  illness. 
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Kind  Fraulein  Leser  came  too.  What  can  I  say  of  her,  of  such 
selfless  friendship  as  she  has  shown  me  all  through  this  time,  as  if 
she  suffered  with  me.  She  quite  forgets  her  own  misfortune;  she  is 
so  concerned  with  mine. 

On  the  next  day,  Sunday,  there  was  another  visitor  from  Han- 
over— Joseph  Joachim.  "Dear  fellow!  How  moved  I  am!  He  was 
with  me  several  hours  in  the  morning,  when  we  spoke  only  of 
him,  my  dearest.  In  the  afternoon  and  evening  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  could  play.  We  played  his  music  together."  Joachim  had 
traveled  all  night,  after  giving  a  concert,  and  was  compelled  to  leave 
Monday  night  in  order  to  give  another.  The  next  few  days  brought 
two  more  friends:  Frau  Livia  Frege  from  Wiesbaden,  and  Otto 
Grimm  from  Hanover.  The  reports  in  the  newspapers  resulted  in 
a  flood  of  letters.  Clara  received  her  pupils  again  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, partly  from  the  need  of  keeping  up  her  activity,  partly  from 
the  realization  that  money  must  come  in. 

Reports  from  Endenich  gave  some  encouragement,  but  their  sim- 
ilarity seemed  a  bad  sign.  Robert  was  often  placid;  he  would  chat 
with  the  doctors  or  take  a  walk  into  Bonn,  where  his  objective 
was  the  bronze  monument  of  Beethoven  in  the  Miinsterplatz.  Since 
Clara  was  not  allowed  to  go  to  Endenich,  Frau  Bargiel  went  there 
instead,  and  gave  her  daughter  a  woman's  summing  up  of  Robert's 
care  and  surroundings.  He  had  every  possible  attention.  The  place 
was  laid  out  in  a  fine  garden,  then  already  showing  its  green  in 
the  early  Rhine  spring.  Robert,  the  doctors  had  told  her,  seemed 
never  to  tire  of  the  view  across  the  spires  of  Bonn,  across  the  distant 
Rhine  to  the  Siebengebirge  behind  Konigswinter  on  its  opposite 
shore.  Those  incredibly  romantic  peaks  made  a  jagged  and  spec- 
tacular horizon.  Living  daily  with  that  fair  vision  before  him  might 
help  restore  Robert  to  cheerfulness,  to  courage,  to  health.  Hopeful 
messages  came  from  Dr.  Hasenclever,  and  from  Wasielewski  at 
Bonn.  Robert  was  becoming  his  old  self  again,  taking  a  renewed 
interest  in  things,  asking  about  music.  Clara  would  be  seized  with 
a  fearful  elation,  visualizing  his  recovery.  Then  there  would  come 
word  of  fits  of  depression  or  nervous  excitability.  "He  would  pace 
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restlessly  up  and  down  his  room,  or  fling  himself  on  his  knees  and 
wring  his  hands." 

The  diary  becomes  a  long  chronicle  o£  waiting.  She  would  seize 
upon  a  bulletin  from  Endenich  which  could  be  read  as  a  sign  of 
encouragement,  only  to  receive  an  adverse  one,  or  the  usual  inde- 
terminate message  that  his  condition  was  "about  the  same."  She 
waited  in  vain  to  hear  that  he  had  inquired  about  her,  or  even 
spoken  her  name.  March  passed  without  any  change.  He  noticed 
the  garden  at  the  asylum,  but  when  she  sent  him  flowers  he  did 
not  look  at  them,  or  merely  smiled. 

If  he  thinks  of  the  flowers  he  had  here,  will  he  not  think  of  me 
too?  Why  does  he  never  ask  after  me,  or  want  news  of  me?  Is  he 
shutting  up  his  longing  within  his  heart?  How  terrible  that  would 
be,  how  he  would  suffer!  When  thoughts  like  these  come  to  me,  I 
cannot  bear  it. 

Nothing  is  more  unsettling  than  the  sudden  removal  from  one's 
life  of  the  companion  watched  and  cherished  every  hour.  Clara 
had  to  undergo  the  misery  of  complete  separation,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  ever-present  thought  that  her  Robert  might  be  in  suffering. 
The  realization  hung  over  her  that  expenses  would  increase  and 
income  dwindle.  Six  children  must  be  cared  for,  and  soon  another 
would  be  coming!  There  was  only  one  refuge  from  days  of  des- 
perate brooding — music.  Her  young  friend  Brahms,  often  aided  by 
Dietrich  and  Grimm,  were  there  for  the  purpose  of  comforting  her, 
and  music  was  of  course  their  method.  They  played  the  later  works 
of  Robert,  and  then  turned  back  to  the  early  piano  pieces,  filled  as 
they  were  for  Clara  with  tender  associations.  With  Clara  it  was 
revival;  with  her  new  friends  it  was  largely  enthusiastic  explora- 
tion. She  enjoyed  their  young  eagerness  for  the  music  of  the  master, 
the  obvious  impress  it  was  making  upon  their  own  developing 
musical  natures.  At  first  Clara  would  have  no  music  but  Robert's. 
But  Brahms  produced  his  new  Trio  in  B  flat,  the  first  work  he  had 
written  since  Robert  had  given  him  his  boost  to  fame.  Joachim  came 
again  with  some  new  pieces  of  his  own,  and  of  course  the  music 
had  to  be  tried  out.  The  Trio  puzzled  Clara  a  good  deal  at  first. 
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In  studying  it,  she  was  led  into  touching  the  keys  again,  and  soon 
she  was  playing  without  hesitation.  Music  of  Schubert,  Mozart, 
Clementi  crept  in,  the  piano  of  Fraulein  Leser  was  worked  pro- 
digiously, and  the  gracious  blind  lady  was  treated  to  abundant 
music. 

Week  after  week  the  news  of  improvement  was  anxiously  awaited 
at  Diisseldorf,  until  a  doctor's  bulletin  of  April  25  spoke  of  "no 
certain  prospect  of  a  favorable  issue."  Clara  had  never  admitted  the 
possibility  of  an  "unfavorable  issue."  She  shut  herself  in  her  room 
for  hours,  turning  away  even  Brahms  and  Grimm.  She  had  not 
the  heart  to  keep  her  door  closed  for  long  upon  this  faithful  pair, 
and  it  was  surely  better  so.  Brahms  in  particular  showed  his  ca- 
pacity for  constancy  as  the  weeks  lengthened  into  months,  while 
the  "temporary"  illness  of  Robert  lingered  without  end.  He  re- 
mained unfailingly  at  hand  in  uneventful  Diisseldorf,  studying  the 
needs  of  his  master  and  his  master's  lady  in  their  trouble. 

A  proof  of  devotion,  certainly,  in  a  youth  of  mighty  ambition, 
newly  set  out,  armed  with  creative  power  and  resplendent  auspices, 
to  conquer  the  world!  His  first  anxiety  had  been  the  tragic  plight 
of  his  benefactor.  When  it  turned  out  that  he  could  do  almost 
nothing  for  Robert  and  everything  for  Clara,  his  watchfulness,  his 
interest,  his  affection,  had  been  drawn  more  and  more  to  her.  An- 
other of  his  age  would  at  last  have  been  oppressed  by  the  cloud  of 
unrelieved  sorrow,  by  the  continuous  insistence  upon  the  subject  of 
Schumann,  day  and  night,  the  sanctification  of  every  note  or  word 
he  had  written.  After  a  certain  point,  youth  is  impatient  with  static 
idolatry.  Brahms,  on  the  threshold  of  his  first  creative  adventures, 
was  not  the  kind  to  efface  his  testing  and  questioning  nature  in 
an  atmosphere  of  blind,  indiscriminate  worship.  There  was  too 
much  vigor  in  the  musical  nature  of  each  for  quiescence,  and  each 
drew  from  the  other.  Brahms  was  finding  his  musical  growth,  learn- 
ing much,  benefiting  from  his  communion  with  this  experienced, 
cultured  artist,  enjoying  the  feminine  charm  of  his  friend.  His 
attachment  to  her  found  expression  in  a  hundred  little  alleviations, 
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principally  in  the  turning  of  sorrow  to  musical  contemplation.  The 
attachment  became  so  strong  that  he  could  not  bear  to  leave  her, 
even  for  a  few  days.  We  have  the  spectacle  of  Johannes,  abounding 
in  health  and  love  of  exercise,  quite  content  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
Clara  in  an  atmosphere  of  tragic  oppression,  as  months  pass  by. 

She  on  her  part  came  to  depend  on  him  to  fill  with  music  the 
emptiness  of  her  Robert's  absence.  The  continuation  and  renewal 
which  is  the  principal  of  life  was  supplied  by  Brahms  as  he  kept 
to  the  fore,  in  Schumann's  masterless  house,  the  busy  occupation  with 
music's  advance.  Schumann  would  have  wished  this  before  any- 
thing. It  pained  Clara  only  that  Robert  could  not  be  there  to  enjoy 
the  Romantic  renascence  of  which  he  had  witnessed  no  more  than 
the  first  manifestations.  Clara  was  ever  more  absorbed  in  the  un- 
folding creative  activity  of  Johannes  Brahms.  The  gradual  but 
unmistakable  increase  in  his  strength  reminded  her  that  Robert  had 
foretold  the  "young  eagle"  with  the  prophetic  clarity  of  vision 
which  none  possessed  as  he.  "Intelligence  can  err,"  he  had  once 
written,  "sensibility  cannot."  Robert's  sensibility  had  been  as  finely 
perceptive  as  the  hair-delicate  antennae  of  the  night  moth,  alive 
to  shades  of  intimate  personal  feeling  in  another,  which  no  other 
artist,  relying  upon  the  processes  of  the  intellect,  could  have  touched. 
Clara  remembered  how  in  1840  he  had  unexpectedly  revealed  to 
her  in  a  song  cycle  her  own  inmost  anticipations  and  tender  trans- 
ports as  maiden  and  bride.  The  sensibility  which  could  disclose 
could  divine.  When  others  felt  for  the  music  of  Brahms  a  vague 
enthusiasm,  Schumann  saw  with  a  prophetic  clarity,  knew  at  once 
that  what  he  had  striven  for  through  life  was  to  find  continuation 
and  fulfillment  in  this  young  dreamer  of  indomitable  spirit.  The 
music  growing  in  Brahms  was  a  pledge  to  the  master — the  first 
steady  answer  to  his  public  prediction.  Already  there  was  inherent 
in  Brahms  that  full  domination  of  the  larger  forms  which  Schumann 
had  never  attained. 

There  were  qualities  in  Brahms,  a  low-German  caginess  and  re- 
serve, a  protective  shyness,  which  even  his  near  friends  often  could 
not  penetrate.  Clara's  charm  betrayed  from  him  what  others  could 
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not  know — a  nature  governed  by  sentiment,  and  capable  of  deep 
and  ardent  affection. 

He  has  little  to  say,  but  one  can  see  in  his  glance  how  he  shares 
my  grief  for  the  loved  one  he  so  highly  reveres.  Will  people  ever 
come  to  know  his  fine  nature?  Will  he  not  perhaps  go  through 
life  incompletely  understood?  I  fear  so,  but  there  will  be  a  few 
who  will  rightly  understand  and  love  him,  as  my  dear  Robert  did 
at  first  sight. 

To  casual  acquaintances  Brahms  would  sometimes  appear  as 
peevish,  whimsical,  unnecessarily  harsh  in  his  speech. 

When,  at  the  first  reading  of  his  Trio,  his  friends  could  not  keep 
their  places,  Brahms  was  disagreeable  even  toward  me;  it  seems 
to  me  that  he  may  be  spoiled  by  too  much  attention,  for  he  often 
expresses  himself  as,  for  example,  I  have  never  known  my  Robert 
to  speak.  I  am  afraid  he  will  sometimes  "put  his  foot  in  it,"  as  the 
expression  goes.  I  am  concerned  for  him,  and  yet  I  should  hesitate 
to  speak  to  him  about  it. 

Clara  was  a  little  in  awe  of  Brahms.  When  he  was  touchy  about 
a  new  score  of  his  own — its  justification  or  its  interpretation — she 
respected  the  rights  of  the  composer,  and  said  not  a  word.  Some- 
times he  was  so  erratic  and  arbitrary  in  his  tempi  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  keep  with  him.  If  a  new  work  was  in  process  of  birth, 
he  resented  prying  questions,  and  Clara  allowed  him  his  privacy, 
merely  wondering  in  her  diary  what  might  be  coming  forth.  On 
May  24,  he  suddenly  produced  the  manuscript  for  a  Sonata  in  D 
minor  for  two  pianos  (the  first  two  movements  were  eventually  to 
be  used  in  the  First  Piano  Concerto).  They  tried  it  through  several 
times,  and  she  was  excited  by  this  first  full  unfolding  of  the  violent, 
demonic,  darkly  impassioned  artist.  As  Brahms  thundered  through 
it,  he  seemed  to  tear  at  the  piano,  as  if  he  must  have  a  more  dynamic 
and  far-flung  medium.  The  concept  was  plainly  orchestral — Brahms 
was  in  deep  self-search  for  the  symphonic  unfolding  which  Schu- 
mann had  set  as  his  goal.  "It  struck  me  as  quite  powerful,  quite 
original,  conceived  with  great  breadth  and  more  clarity  than  his 
earlier  things."  Her  first  impression  of  the  piece  grew  with  further 
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acquaintance.  When  she  objected  that  the  close  of  the  F  sharp 
minor  Sonata  seemed  to  her  fantastic  rather  than  heartfelt,  he  an- 
swered that  he  meant  it  to  express  unsatisfied  longing. 

There  is  nothing  to  reply  to  that;  he  surely  knew  what  he  wished, 
and  followed  his  own  promptings.  He  is  a  great  genius;  Robert 
perceived  in  an  instant  what  becomes  apparent  only  gradually  to  us 
other  mortals. 

In  this  way,  understanding  Brahms  where  others  would  have 
merely  dismissed  him  as  arrogant  and  boorish,  Clara  brought  criti- 
cism upon  herself  by  being  too  meek  with  him,  and  by  putting  up 
with  displays  which  others  considered  "disrespectful."  Fraulein 
Leser,  sitting  unnoticed  in  her  chair  through  some  mingled  music 
and  disputations,  read  Clara  a  little  lecture  afterward.  After  all, 
she  was  a  famous  pianist  and  his  senior.  Her  dignity  should  not 
have  allowed  him  to  speak  as  he  had  spoken  unrebuked.  Fraulein 
Leser  pointed  out  gently  what  was  truly  a  shortcoming  in  Clara 
— a  modesty  about  her  own  ability  as  pianist  which  made  no  claim 
for  itself,  and  was  too  easily  overborne  by  the  near  presence  of  some 
more  flamboyant  artist.  Clara  should  confidently  assume  her  right- 
ful position  as  virtuoso  and  expect  presumptuous  youngsters  to  hold 
their  tongues. 

"Perhaps  she  is  right,"  [says  the  diary],  "but  when  I  am  filled 
with  his  music  I  cannot  pretend  not  to  place  his  productive  power 
far  above  any  virtuosity.  She  thinks  I  belittle  myself  before  him 
more  than  his  youth  warrants.  I  will  take  more  care,  though  I  am 
sure  that  Brahms  knows  my  worth  exactly.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
an  artist  is  to  be  judged  rather  by  his  ability  than  his  age.  When  I 
am  with  Brahms,  I  never  think  of  his  youth,  but  feel  myself  finely 
inspired  by  his  genius,  and  instructed  as  well.  He  is  an  astonishing 
person!  I  am  grateful  that  heaven  has  sent  me  in  my  great  sorrow 
a  friend  like  this,  who  lifts  my  mind,  reveres  with  me  my  dearly 
loved  husband,  and  feels  with  my  suffering. 

When  in  early  June  Brahms  looked  wistfully  at  an  announcement 
of  Handel's  Israel  at  the  Festival  in  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Clara  extracted 
from  him  by  accident  that  he  had  no  money.  She  hinted  carefully 
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at  a  little  loan,  but  he  explained  blithely  that  he  was  never  in 
higher  spirits  than  when  he  had  not  a  penny.  "This  puzzled  me," 
wrote  the  forthright  Clara,  "not  a  little."  She  sent  off  a  letter  on  the 
same  day,  unknown  to  him,  to  Herr  Hartel  in  Leipzig,  praising  the 
Trio,  and  urging  the  firm  not  to  misjudge  it  by  a  hasty  perform- 
ance, which  could  never  do  it  justice. 

As  spring  turned  to  summer,  and  the  time  drew  near  for  the 
birth  of  her  child,  Clara  endured  moments  when  it  seemed  that  the 
heaviness  of  her  sorrow  was  too  much  to  withstand.  Bad  news 
of  Robert,  coming  suddenly  on  May  16  after  a  series  of  favorable 
reports,  filled  her  with  a  sudden,  desperate  impulse  to  go  to  him. 
Then  she  remembered  with  fresh  anguish  that  he  had  never  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  her,  never  even  mentioned  her  name. 

What  wounds  me  most  is  that  when  he  mentions  Diisseldorf  he 
asks  after  the  Hasenclevers,  but  not  a  syllable  about  me!  Could 
it  be  possible  that  he  doubts  my  love  for  him,  because  I  have  let 
them  persuade  me  to  stay  away  from  him?  Ah,  Robert,  my  love  is 
so  unending  that  you  must  indeed  feel  it.  If  only  my  child  were 
born,  I  could  begin  to  do  things.  I  cannot  go  on  like  this! 

On  June  n,  the  child  carried  in  grief  was  born — a  son.  It  seemed 
to  the  mother  that  Felix,  the  name  of  Mendelssohn,  would  please 
Robert.  She  postponed  the  christening  until  Robert  should  be  well 
enough  to  give  his  opinion. 

When  I  look  at  the  darling  baby  beside  me  [she  wrote],  and 
think  of  his  dear  father  who,  separated  from  everything  that  he 
loves,  and  sick  as  he  is,  does  not  even  know  of  this  child's  existence, 
I  feel  as  if  my  heart  would  break. 

A  present  from  Brahms  was  delivered  to  Clara  as  she  lay  re- 
covering from  her  confinement.  It  was  a  set  of  Variations  on  a 
Theme  of  Robert  Schumann,  a  theme  from  the  Album  blatter  intro- 
ducing a  "theme  of  Clara  Wieck"  which  Schumann  the  suitor  had 
once  worked  into  an  Impromptu.  Now  Brahms  allowed  his  own 
invention  to  play  upon  the  subject,  delicately  implicating  the 
memory-laden  themes  of  the  student  Schumann,  and  the  little  girl 
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Clara  Wieck.  The  grown  Clara,  turning  over  the  pages  as  she  sat 
propped  in  bed,  thought  with  delight  what  pleasure  Robert  would 
have  at  Brahms'  skillful  drawing  together  of  the  music  of  all  three 
to  a  new  result.  The  manuscript  was  inscribed:  "Short  Variations 
on  a  Theme  by  Him.  Dedicated  to  You."  "The  spirit  of  Beethoven 
breathes  through  them,"  she  wrote. 

Clara  was  advised  to  take  a  complete  rest  and  change,  and,  quite 
without  enthusiasm,  went  to  the  shore  resort  of  Ostend  for  three 
weeks  in  August.  The  impending  separation  made  the  two  friends 
realize  how  much  each  had  grown  to  depend  upon  the  other.  Strange 
to  say,  Brahms  was  more  despondent  about  the  parting  than  Clara. 
He  left  too,  at  her  persuasion,  for  a  tour  of  the  Black  Forest.  But 
instead  of  immersing  himself  in  that  alluring  region,  he  wrote  long 
letters  full  of  his  impatience  to  be  with  her  again,  as  if  journeying 
were  only  waiting:  "The  exhilarating  and  inspiriting  experience 
of  being  with  you  and  having  music  with  you  again,  and  of  hav- 
ing news  from  your  beloved  husband — alas,  how  can  I  do  without 
these  things,  even  for  a  short  time?"  After  waiting  all  day  at  Ulm 
for  a  possible  letter  from  his  "honored  lady,"  as  he  addresses  her,  he 
writes  that  he  "cannot  stand  it  any  longer,"  and  that  he  is  returning 
to  Diisseldorf,  even  though  it  must  be  an  empty  Diisseldorf.  "If 
the  great  longing  that  has  possessed  me  for  the  last  few  days  has 
any  influence  on  my  playing  etc.,  it  should  soon  give  me  the  power 
to  cast  a  spell  over  people."  This  was  a  rare  commitment  from  the 
uneffusive  Brahms. 

One  of  his  first  acts  on  returning  was  to  visit  Endenich.  He 
stood  close  by  in  the  garden,  hoping  for  some  sign  of  recognition, 
but  Robert  did  not  seem  to  notice  him.  Back  in  lonely  Diisseldorf, 
he  spent  the  days  playing  music,  reading  to  himself,  and  writing 
page  after  page  to  her.  He  describes  his  visit  to  Robert  with  the 
greatest  delicacy  in  putting  a  good  face  upon  a  bad  matter.  He 
would  not  have  her  shorten  her  stay  and  lose  any  of  the  benefits 
of  Ostend,  but  he  admits  that  if  he  had  the  money  he  would  be 
tempted  to  follow  her  there.  "Will  you  be  away  much  longer?  I 
have  a  terrible  longing  to  see  you  again,  dearest  lady." 
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Brahms  is  decidedly  "attentive."  The  companionship  of  Clara, 
her  charm  and  her  influence  have  become  not  only  dear,  but  in- 
dispensable to  him.  The  young  Romantic  must  encourage  his  new 
found  ardors,  must  confide  them.  They  gently  suffuse  his  letters, 
where  the  lover's  nature  looks  up  with  respect  and  in  all  purity  to 
his  lady.  There  is  no  thought  of  disloyalty,  no  sense  of  conceal- 
ment. He  pours  his  feelings,  unrestrained,  into  his  music. 

Clara  dreaded  the  coming  of  September  12,  the  hallowed  date 
when  she  and  Robert  had  always  taken  a  tender  accounting  of 
their  life  together.  This  would  be  their  first  anniversary  apart.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  even  after  six  months  without  spoken  thought 
of  her,  he  should  let  pass  in  silence  that  date  so  sacred  to  him. 
She  faced  that  morning  with  a  heavy  heart — until  the  mail  brought 
a  letter  from  the  doctor  in  Endenich.  Robert  had  inquired  after 
Clara  and  the  children!  The  doctor  suggested  that  Clara  write  a 
few  lines,  to  see  what  impression  it  would  make  on  him.  "At  first 
I  felt  as  if  I  could  not  do  it.  A  few  lines — from  a  heart  which  has 
suffered  beyond  expression  for  six  months!  It  was  too  hard.  I  wrote, 
but  with  trembling.  If  only  I  could  know  how  he  would  take  it! 
But  I  was  happy  in  the  thought  that  my  first  lines  to  him  would 
come  to  him  on  the  thirteenth!"  The  cautious  doctors  were  care- 
ful even  on  this  point.  Clara  was  instructed  to  write  a  letter  men- 
tioning the  anniversaries,  another  not  mentioning  them.  He  was 
not  to  be  reminded  of  the  dates  unless  he  thought  of  them  himself. 

Her  birthday  was  not  as  empty  as  she  had  feared  it  would  be. 
"I  was  very  depressed  when  I  got  up  in  the  morning,  but  I  did  not 
stay  so  for  long.  Brahms,  the  dear  fellow,  whom  I  really  love  like  a 
son,  had  prepared  a  surprise  which  quite  moved  me!"  It  was  cer- 
tainly rare  thoughtfulness  in  a  youth  of  twenty-one  to  sense  the  im- 
portance a  birthday  surprise  would  mean  to  Clara,  and  to  contrive 
it  as  he  did. 

He  had  made  a  four-hand  arrangement  of  Robert's  Quintet,  and 
a  two-hand  arrangement  of  the  scherzo.  I  had  once  mentioned  to 
him  that  Robert  had  wished  such  an  arrangement.  .  .  .  Another 
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Marie,  seated,  with  Elise,  Ludwig,  Ferdinand,  Eugenie 
and  Felix  Schumann.  (Julie  is  missing  in  this  family 
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great  surprise  was  in  store  for  me:  Marie  and  Elise  played  four 
of  the  Pictures  from  the  East,  and  played  them  very  nicely.  Brahms 
had  taught  them.  Ah!  if  he  only  could  have  shared  all  these  pleas- 
ures. I  wondered  all  day  long  whether  he  had  received  my  letters. 

The  noon  delivery  on  September  15  brought  a  bulky  envelope 
addressed  to  Frau  Schumann  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Richarz. 
Brahms  weighed  it  in  his  hand  "in  fear  and  doubt."  There  were 
evidently  enclosures.  Perhaps  the  two  letters  of  Clara  were  being 
returned.  He  took  it  to  her  and  she  broke  the  seal  with  trembling 
fingers.  As  she  saw  the  beloved  handwriting  in  words  spoken  to 
her,  tears  blurred  her  vision,  and  her  lips  stammered:  "From  my 
husband."  "She  could  not  read  it  for  some  time,"  wrote  Brahms 
to  Joachim,  "and  then  what  unspeakable  joy;  I  can  only  think  of 
the  finale  in  Fidelio  in  F  major,  I  can  describe  it  in  no  other  way. 
It  is  beyond  tears — it  fills  one  with  a  deep  and  joyful  awe." 

A  letter  from  Robert,  [begins  the  diary].  What  can  I  say?  My 
hand  trembles  as  I  try  to  write  about  it.  I  was  so  deeply  moved  that 
for  a  long  while  I  could  not  read  it.  There  was  his  dear  hand- 
writing, and  his  noble  self  in  every  word,  so  gentle,  so  tender,  as 
he  asked  after  the  children,  after  me,  and  as  he  spoke  so  warmly  of 
my  playing!  I  told  myself  that  such  a  letter  could  not  have  been 
written  by  a  sick  man.  I  thought,  now  he  is  beginning  to  want  me 
again,  and  soon  he  must  be  well  once  more.  Then  I  realized  that 
it  is  not  to  be  accomplished  so  quickly!  Yet  I  felt  today  as  if  I  had 
suffered  nothing,  as  if  the  past  has  no  weight  beside  the  happiness 
which  has  come  to  me  through  his  letter! 

She  had  seized  upon  the  message  she  had  been  awaiting  for  six 
months,  searching  every  phrase  to  find  in  it  Robert's  old  self! 
He  wrote: 

If  only  I  could  see  you  once  more — but  the  way  between  us  is 
too  far.  I  should  have  so  much  to  ask  about  what  your  life  is  like, 
where  you  are  living,  and  whether  you  still  play  as  beautifully  as 
you  did?  [He  asks  what  has  happened  to  his  music,  certain  manu- 
script scores  and  letters.]  Where  is  the  Neue  Zeitschrift,  and  my 
correspondence?  Have  you  still  all  the  letters  and  the  words  of 
love  1  wrote  you  from  Vienna  to  Paris?  Oh,  how  I  should  like  to 
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hear  your  wonderful  playing  once  more.  Is  it  a  dream  that  we  were 
in  Holland  last  winter? 

The  letter  drifts  oil  into  chance  memories  of  their  tour. 

Clara  and  Johannes  studied  every  line  of  the  letter,  copied  it 
and  sent  the  copy  to  Joachim  at  Hanover.  It  was  closely  followed 
by  two  more,  but  these  were  still  more  disconnected,  as  if  happy 
images  of  his  life  were  floating  across  a  memory  which  was  help- 
less to  order  them,  or  retain  them  clearly.  Struggling  to  bring 
back  these  memories,  he  asks  for  her  diaries,  and  twice  more  for 
the  love  letters  he  had  written  from  Vienna.  He  wanted  to  know 
what  new  music  Brahms  had  written,  and  spoke  of  the  publication 
of  his  own.  He  spoke  of  the  children,  was  delighted  at  the  news 
of  the  birth  of  his  son,  and  that  he  was  to  be  named  after  the 
"unforgettable." 

She  wrote  to  Joachim  in  the  fullness  of  her  emotion,  but  now  fear 
was  taking  the  place  of  her  elation.  Her  "noble  confidence,"  as 
Joachim  called  it,  looking  for  signs  of  a  restored  Robert  in  every 
line,  found  only  misgivings. 

And  so  a  joy  has  come  to  me  for  which  I  hardly  dared  to  hope 
a  fortnight  ago,  and  yet,  believe  me,  it  is  terribly  hard  to  bear! 
I  should  like  to  pour  my  heart  out  to  him,  to  be  able  to  tell  him 
how  he  alone  occupies  all  my  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  yet  I  have 
to  be  careful  in  my  letters;  I  must  control  the  mighty  beating  of 
my  heart  and  suppress  so  much!  He  says  nothing  about  my  going 
to  him  at  present.  I  imagine  the  doctors  are  still  against  it,  and 
he  readily  agrees  to  everything  they  tell  him.  And  so,  in  spite  of 
all  the  promising  symptoms,  he  will  make  very  slow  progress,  and 
I  am  quite  resigned  to  that!  I  only  pray  God  He  may  give  me 
the  strength  to  endure  the  terrible  agitations  which  I  have  expe- 
rienced, and  which  lie  before  me  in  the  future.  My  old  friend,  my 
piano,  must  help  me  in  this!  Oh,  dear  Joachim,  I  thought  I  knew 
what  a  splendid  thing  it  is  to  be  an  artist,  but  I  only  realize  it  for 
the  first  time  now  that  I  can  turn  all  my  suffering  and  joy  into 
divine  music,  so  that  I  often  feel  quite  happy! 

In  September,  Clara  faced  an  urgent  problem  of  income.  Her 
pupils'  fees  and  the  salary  payments  from  the  Gesangverein  (kindly 
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continued  by  vote  of  the  committee  until  another  conductor  should 
be  appointed)  were  more  than  consumed  by  the  heavy  expenses  for 
Robert's  care.  Several  people  had  offered  to  help,  but  Clara,  proud, 
unwilling  to  have  it  said  that  Robert  Schumann  had  left  his  wife 
destitute,  had  refused.  A  draft  from  Paul  Mendelssohn  had  come  to 
her  in  February,  with  a  letter  delicately  putting  his  offer  as  an 
assistance  to  Robert  in  memory  of  his  brother.  Felix  would  have 
wished  it  so.  It  was  Clara's  duty  not  to  stand  in  Robert's  way. 
Clara,  who  would  have  instantly  rejected  a  blunt  oflfer,  had  re- 
flected that  there  must  be  money  for  Robert's  convalescence, 
and  answered  that  she  would  hold  the  draft  in  case  of  need.  Now 
that  need  had  come.  She  could  not  bring  herself  to  sell  Robert's 
securities — his  small  capital.  She  determined,  quite  suddenly,  to  re- 
sume her  concert  career.  She  was  reluctant  to  put  too  great  a  dis- 
tance between  herself  and  Robert,  to  leave  her  children  in  the  care 
of  a  nurse  and  Brahms  lonely  and  forlorn  at  Diisseldorf.  These 
reasons  could  not  refute  the  more  imperious  one  of  money.  Then 
too,  when  the  step  had  been  taken,  there  arose  the  old  call  of  the 
road,  the  urge  to  test  her  powers  upon  the  audiences  which  hazard 
turned  up,  audiences  of  all  sizes  and  sorts,  ranging  from  urban 
elegance  to  provincial  naivete.  Clara,  energetic  first  and  last,  a 
campaigner  at  heart,  had  always  had  a  desire  for  more  concert 
giving  than  the  claims  of  her  family  would  allow.  Her  ordeal  would 
have  been  immeasurably  worse  if  she  had  been  left  idle  by  her 
separation  from  Robert.  It  was  her  good  fortune  that  she  could  with 
freedom  of  action  pursue  her  career  in  the  promulgation  of  great 
music.  No  longer  able  to  be  the  companion  to  her  husband  as 
creator,  she  could  devote  herself  more  intensively  to  the  spreading 
of  his  music  far  and  wide. 

She  found  it  painful  to  make  the  initial  step  of  emerging  from 
her  retirement,  of  appearing  in  public  alone  where  she  had  once 
appeared  with  Robert.  She  went  to  Leipzig  on  the  seventeenth  of 
October  to  make  her  beginning.  The  hospitality  of  the  Preussers, 
the  renewal  of  other  friendships,  her  success  at  the  Gewandhaus 
concerts,   where   also   music   of  Robert   was   played,   a   torchlight 
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serenade  by  the  Conservatory  students,  these  events  revived  thoughts 
of  similar  ones  he  had  enjoyed  with  her,  and  brought  tears  in 
private.  At  Weimar,  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Breslau,  and 
particularly  in  Berlin,  where  she  stayed  a  month,  fatiguing  difficul- 
ties about  concert  arrangements  were  compensated  by  the  increased 
interest  in  herself  and  by  the  headway  Robert's  music  had  made 
toward  general  recognition.  Her  programmes  tell  the  story  of  Clara's 
advance  as  propagandist.  Gone  are  the  bravura  pieces,  the  conces- 
sions to  Philistine  taste.  As  a  girl  in  her  teens  she  had  made  it  known 
that  a  sonata  of  Beethoven,  despite  its  length  and  its  seriousness, 
could  be  an  exciting,  even  an  enthralling  experience.  Now,  a  woman 
of  thirty-five,  graced  by  maturity,  grown  in  character  and  poise,  she 
had  rightly  taken  her  place  as  the  custodian  of  music's  greater  past 
and  its  present  growth,  the  proponent  of  its  fuller  and  graver 
beauties.  She  made  Beethoven's  Fourth  and  Emperor  Concertos,  to- 
gether with  her  husband's  in  A  minor,  peculiarly  her  own.  She  did 
not  hesitate  to  give  a  recital  unassisted,  and  to  hold  her  audience 
with  an  austere  programme  of  Bach,  Beethoven  and  Schumann. 
She  explored  the  sonatas  of  Beethoven,  played  the  formidable 
Hammer  \lavier  Sonata,  a  provocative  choice,  for  it  was  protracted 
music,  rarefied  beyond  reasonable  Philistine  endurance.  She  was  able 
to  win  a  public  acceptance  of  this  music  of  her  own  preference,  and 
to  reverse  the  dictum  that  Beethoven's  last  works  were  something 
abstruse,  baffling  and  best  left  alone. 
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Devoted  Johannes.  i8j4-i8jj 


L-»lara  dreaded  the  long  hours  of  traveling,  the  hours  in  strange 
hotels  when  she  would  sit  thinking  of  Robert  at  Endenich,  also 
sitting  in  his  room,  and  also  alone  among  strangers.  She  was  grateful 
when  Brahms  sent  letters  to  her,  wherever  she  went.  Better  still, 
he  would  contrive  whenever  he  could  a  meeting  at  Hanover,  when 
Joachim,  too,  could  join  them.  Joachim  and  Clara  combined  for  the 
performance  of  violin  sonatas,  and  gave  three  soirees  in  Berlin, 
making  explorations  in  Beethoven. 

When  she  took  the  train  for  Hamburg,  the  impatient  Brahms 
went  to  the  little  town  of  Harburg  to  meet  her,  and  escorted  her  on 
November  7,  1854,  into  his  native  city.  He  had  laid  plans,  on  the 
news  of  her  coming,  to  show  her  the  landmarks  of  Hamburg, 
to  introduce  her  to  Marxsen,  his  teacher,  and  more  particularly  to 
take  her  to  his  parents,  whom  she  was  to  see  for  the  first  time.  Clara 
was  curious  to  behold  the  parents  of  Johannes.  Entering  the  very 
meager  and  shabby  dwelling,  she  was  greeted  with  great  diffidence 
as  a  being  miraculously  descended  from  some  remote  world.  The 
unthinking,  homely  friendliness  of  the  bourgeois  Clara  soon  loosened 
the  tongue  of  Johann  Jakob  Brahms  as,  with  occasional  shy  echoes 
from  his  wife,  he  made  known  in  the  soft  gutturals  of  his  Piatt- 
Deutsch  speech  the  family's  gratitude  that  she  and  her  revered  hus- 
band had  made  their  "Hannes"  famous.  Christiane  was  an  old 
lady,  seventeen  years  the  senior  of  her  husband,  bent,  her  cheeks 
drawn  by  toothlessness,  her  hair  smoothly  parted  under  a  house  cap. 
She  hobbled  from  stove  to  table  on  her  lame  foot,  solicitous  to 
serve  the  benefactress  of  her  son  with  the  best  of  her  larder  and 
her  skill  at  cookery.  "His  mother  is  splendid!"  wrote  Clara  in  the 
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diary.  "She  gives  what  she  has,  with  agreeable  simplicity,  without 
fuss  and  talk,  and  that  endears  her  to  me."  Clara  was  quite  won 
by  her  biirgerlich  genuineness,  her  disinclination  toward  emotional 
expression,  and  she  could  not  help  contrasting  it  with  the  too  ready 
froth  that  her  recent  soirees  in  Berlin  had  stirred  up  among  the 
consciously  cultured,  where  ladies  chattered  about  "musical  ecstasy." 
"If  people  would  only  stop  feeling  that  they  have  to  say  something. 
If  a  person  has  nothing  really  significant  to  say  after  hearing  a  fine 
piece  of  music,  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  if  he  would  hold  his 
tongue." 

The  directness  and  reticence  of  Johannes  were  more  under- 
standable in  the  atmosphere  of  this  household.  At  the  same  time, 
Clara  was  struck  with  the  incongruity  of  the  surroundings  from 
which  her  tone  poet  had  sprung.  From  the  father,  Johannes  had 
evidently  derived  his  robust  peasant's  health  and  sociability.  From 
his  mother  his  blue  eyes,  his  gentleness  and  in  some  strange  way 
his  beauty-loving  nature.  Neither  the  ignorant  bass  player,  nor  his 
more  literate  but  far  from  cultured  wife,  nor  the  brother  and  sister 
of  Johannes,  could  have  had  more  than  the  dimmest  notion  of  the 
musical  universe  he  had  by  some  inexplicable  means  found  and 
made  for  himself.  Eduard  Marxsen,  a  worthy  musician  in  his  lim- 
ited and  pedantic  way,  was  quite  incapable  of  understanding  the 
swan  his  ugly  duckling  had  become.  Clara  could  not  help  feeling 
the  gap  of  non-comprehension  which  must  always  remain  between 
mother  and  son,  whatever  the  tie  of  natural  affection.  "It  made 
me  sorrowful  to  say  good-bye  to  the  woman  whose  son  has  become 
so  dear  to  me.  I  could  not  help  wondering  how  long  this  good 
woman  has  still  to  live.  Perhaps  some  day  it  will  fall  to  me  to 
take  her  place  as  mother  to  him." 

Clara  had  never  until  now  quite  thought  of  herself  as  a  mother 
to  Johannes.  He  had  come  into  her  life,  and  Robert's,  as  an  artist, 
and  in  that  relation  she  looked  up  to  him,  and  depended  upon  him 
to  give  her  what  Robert  had  always  given  her.  Brahms  as  creative 
musician  stood  above  her,  even  in  maturity,  and  when,  seated  at 
the  piano,  he  outlined  the  strong  and  bold  lines  of  a  new  score,  she 
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was  subdued  to  a  meek  admiration,  taking  strength  from  his 
strength.  In  his  own  house,  music  set  aside  for  the  moment,  he 
seemed  simply  the  child  of  his  parents.  When  he  took  her  to  his 
room  and  showed  her  his  tin  soldiers  and  other  hoarded  treasures 
of  childhood,  he  stood  before  her  entirely  boyish.  Her  protective 
feeling  toward  Johannes  was  suddenly  increased.  She  could  not 
help,  too,  the  secret  feeling  of  elation  at  what  she  could  give  him,  and 
his  own  mother  could  not. 

Johannes  sensed  this  momentary  change  in  Clara,  and  took  ad- 
vantage of  it.  At  the  difficult  moment  of  parting,  as  she  set  out  for 
Berlin,  he  made  a  bold  entreaty.  He  begged  her  to  use  in  her 
letters  the  intimate  Du.  Clara  acquiesced:  "I  could  not  refuse,  for 
indeed  I  love  him  like  a  son."  Johannes'  feeling  of  respect  would 
not  have  permitted  him  to  think  of  taking  the  same  liberty.  He 
did  not  feel  differently  toward  his  "dear  lady"  on  account  of  the 
Hamburg  visit.  His  sentiments  remained  unmistakably  romantic. 
She  was  all  that  was  desirable  to  him  in  womanhood.  What  his 
nature  required  in  feminine  companionship  she  could  give  him  as 
no  younger  sweetheart  could  have  done.  Sudden  mastering  im- 
pulses, musical  hopes  and  dreams  unexpressed,  these  found  un- 
expressed utterance  from  the  poet  whose  lips  were  mute  before 
everyone,  except  the  wife  of  another  poet,  a  poet's  companion  who 
could  receive  them. 

The  actual  difference  in  years  was  not  a  barrier  in  his  eyes.  Fresh 
and  youthful  femininity  still  graced  Clara  at  thirty-five.  Those  years 
were  not  enough  for  any  parental  relation;  they  were  too  much  for 
a  real  sense  of  equality  of  age.  Here  again  the  difference  in  years 
of  physical  growth  counted  far  less  than  the  difference  between 
one  who  was  at  the  beginning  of  a  career,  and  one  who  was  on 
the  point  of  its  fullest  realization.  Johannes  respected  the  superior- 
ity of  his  lady  in  the  knowledge  of  experience,  and  this  respect 
went  hand  in  hand  with  her  sanctity  as  the  wife  of  Robert  Schu- 
mann. He  depended  upon  the  riches  she  could  give  him  from 
her  full  life  as  artist,  read  books  aloud  with  her,  discussed  many 
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subjects,  and  prized  his  benefits  as  if  he  had  had  them  from  Robert 
himself. 

It  was  only  two  days  before  the  Christmas  of  1854,  when  Clara, 
having  continued  her  concerts  until  the  last  possible  moment,  ar- 
rived in  Diisseldorf  and  embraced  her  children.  Her  industry  had 
made  the  most  of  the  not  very  large  returns  a  pianist  of  her  day 
could  expect.  She  had  been  able  to  repay  her  debt  to  Paul  Men- 
delssohn in  Berlin,  and  to  return  with  a  substantial  balance  still 
in  her  favor. 

But  the  event  of  the  mid-winter  respite  was  the  report  that 
came  to  Clara  of  a  sudden  and  remarkable  improvement  in  Robert's 
condition.  Clara,  in  Berlin,  received  at  the  same  moment  eager 
letters  from  Brahms  and  from  Joachim,  each  containing  a  precious 
enclosure — a  letter  from  Schumann.  Brahms  was  really  excited  over 
his  letter,  the  first  Schumann  had  sent  him.  The  beloved  master 
they  had  known  was  speaking  again  unmistakably;  it  was  as  if  the 
Schumann  they  so  well  remembered  was  restored  in  full  health 
and  clarity  of  thought.  He  chatted  of  musical  affairs  quite  like 
his  old  self,  praising  Brahms'  new  variations  on  his  own  theme 
and  discussing  them  in  detail. 

Clara  thought  at  once  of  rushing  to  Robert's  side.  Dr.  Richarz 
answered  her  proposal  with  his  usual  attitude  that  it  was  "better 
to  promise  too  little  than  too  much."  This  time  they  had  from  him 
a  sharp  rebuff  to  their  newly  risen  optimism.  Frau  Schumann 
"must  not  expect  to  be  allowed  to  see  her  husband  for  months  to 
come."  The  doctor  knew  too  much  about  incurable,  underlying 
causes,  and  the  deceptiveness  of  lucid  days.  Even  Brahms'  plan  to 
install  himself  as  "attendant  and  nurse"  for  the  Christmas  holidays 
met  with  an  unqualified  refusal.  The  doctor  seemed  quite  unim- 
pressed by  the  patient's  evident  restoration  of  normal  mental  ac- 
tivity through  his  interest  in  Brahms.  Joachim  went  to  Endenich 
on  Christmas  Eve,  and  was  allowed  to  see  Robert;  he  was  the  first 
visitor  in  ten  months  who  had  been  able  to  speak  to  him.  Joachim 
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returned  to  Diisseldorf  with  the  most  favorable  description  he  could 
muster,  but  with  no  permission  for  further  visits  of  any  sort. 

More  encouraging  was  a  letter  he  brought  from  Robert  to 
Brahms,  another  "splendid"  letter.  Both  Johannes  and  Clara  were 
touched  to  note  that  Robert  had  fallen  quite  naturally  into  the  Du 
form.  "I  must  thank  you,"  answered  Johannes,  "for  a  beautiful 
word  in  your  last  letter — the  affectionate  Du.  Your  kind  wife  has 
gladdened  me  by  using  this  beautiful  and  intimate  word.  It  is  the 
greatest  proof  I  possess  of  your  attachment,  and  I  will  endeavor 
to  deserve  it." 

On  January  n,  Brahms  at  last  penetrated  doctors  and  attendants 
to  see  and  talk  to  Schumann,  play  to  him  the  new  Ballads  and  the 
Variations,  and  report  that  he  seemed  "well  and  cheerful."  On 
February  23,  he  made  a  longer  visit,  through  an  entire  afternoon, 
and  now  the  master  was  less  agitated,  talked  quietly,  took  great 
enjoyment  in  his  friend,  and  was  unwilling  to  let  him  go.  Brahms 
filled  page  after  page  in  his  letter  to  Clara,  describing  what  was 
said.  "I  have  so  many  beautiful  things  to  tell  you  tonight  that  I 
hardly  know  where  to  begin.  From  two  o'clock  until  six  I  was  with 
your  beloved  husband."  He  pretends  to  tell  it  all,  but  one  can 
guess  that  there  was  a  little  sifting  in  the  enumeration  of  subjects 
discussed;  it  is  also  plain  that  he  took  every  occasion  to  insinuate 
thoughts  of  Clara  into  Robert's  mind,  and  that  he  strove  to  make 
the  most  of  any  glimmer  of  response,  or  reference  to  her. 

I  showed  him  your  portrait.  If  only  you  could  have  seen  how 
moved  he  was,  and  how  there  were  almost  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he 
looked  at  it  closely.  "Oh,  how  long  I  have  wanted  this,"  he  said  at 
last,  and  he  laid  it  down  with  trembling  hands.  I  begged  him  to 
send  you  a  written  message  and  asked  him  whether  he  did  not 
wish  to  write  to  you  more  often.  "I  should  love  nothing  more,"  he 
answered,  again  and  again,  "if  only  I  had  paper."  And  he  really  had 
none.  For  he  hesitates  to  ask  the  doctors  for  anything,  and  nothing 
ever  occurs  to  them  unless  they  are  asked. 

Brahms  obtained  paper  for  him,  and  his  promise  to  write  the 
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next  day.  At  last,  they  played  his  Julius  Caesar  Overture  in  a  four- 
hand  arrangement,  Schumann  keeping  the  best  pace  he  could. 

When  I  rose  to  leave,  he  insisted  on  going  to  the  station  with  me. 
On  the  excuse  of  fetching  my  coat,  I  asked  the  doctor  whether  this 
could  be  done,  and,  to  my  delight,  had  his  ready  assent.  An  attend- 
ant followed,  or  walked  slightly  apart  from  us  the  whole  way.  It 
was  fine  to  behold  the  heavily  bolted  doors  thrown  open  for  us  to 
emerge.  You  can  imagine  my  happiness  at  finding  myself  walking 
along  beside  my  friend  for  a  long  distance  as  his  good  spirits  con- 
tinued. I  purposely  didn't  look  at  my  watch,  so  that  he  need  not 
feel  hurried.  In  this  way  we  went  to  the  cathedral,  and  to  the 
Beethoven  monument,  and  then  I  brought  him  back  to  the  En- 
denich  road. 

My  account  of  all  we  said  to  one  another  is  inadequate,  for  the 
written  words  sound  simple  and  dry.  The  beautiful  side  of  it  I 
cannot  describe — his  fine,  tranquil  bearing,  his  warmth  at  the 
mention  of  you,  and  his  delight  at  having  your  portrait.  Just  picture 
all  of  this  as  completely  as  you  can. 

Clara  seized  upon  every  circumstance  in  the  encouraging  account, 
and  was  filled  with  gratitude  for  what  Johannes  had  done.  Indeed, 
none  other  could  have  so  succeeded.  This  visit  had  stirred  in  Robert 
the  old  enthusiasm  for  his  friend  and  his  music.  Brahms  was  giving 
him  a  tie  to  the  future  which  might  in  the  months  to  come  mean 
his  salvation.  Then  came  a  letter  to  Clara  on  January  8,  "a  splendid 
letter,"  she  called  it,  though  it  was  entirely  about  Brahms  and  his 
ballads,  and  had  for  her  no  more  than  a  greeting.  "And  now  onward 
to  overtures  and  symphonies,"  he  wrote.  "He  must."  Brahms 
seemed  to  give  him  his  only  forward-looking  interest  in  life.  Clara 
was  forced  to  make  the  most,  in  his  letters  to  her,  of  his  loving 
salutations.  Stray,  happy  memories  of  their  past  and  of  her  play- 
ing were  no  more  than  lingering  reflections.  There  was  no  further 
inquiry  about  what  she  was  doing,  no  suggestion  about  a  meeting. 
The  letters  ran  off  into  queries  about  scores,  old  letters,  recollec- 
tions of  the  past  which  he  was  trying  to  piece  together.  It  seemed 
a  last,  flickering  gleam  of  light  as  the  darkness  closed  in. 

Clara  received  from  Brahms  energy  and  optimism  in  her  dark 
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hours  of  discouragement.  "How  I  long  for  Johannes,"  she  wrote; 
"Robert  would  be  the  only  one  who  could  have  my  full  heart's 
utterance.  Joachim,  too,  is  a  dear  and  loyal  friend,  but  Johannes  is 
even  more  to  me.  His  nobility  of  mind,  his  clarity  of  vision,  lend 
one  wings."  Johannes  was  neither  conscious  of  sacrifice  nor  did  he 
look  for  gratitude  in  his  entire  devotion  to  the  plight  of  his  master 
and  mistress.  A  dozen  expressions  in  his  letters,  stated  awkwardly, 
obliquely,  with  a  sense  of  inadequacy,  are  unmistakable  proof  of  the 
overmastering  love  for  both  of  them  which  controlled  his  thoughts 
and  actions. 

As  I  think  and  dream,  all  that  is  before  me  is  that  wonderful 
time  when  I  shall  be  able  to  live  with  you  both.  One  lives  in  the 
present  only  that  it  may  lead  to  that  promised  land.  I  should  like  to 
write  to  your  dear  husband  only  about  you,  and  with  what  unsur- 
passable fineness  and  greatness  you  bear  your  sorrow.  Then  the 
longing  would  grow  within  him — an  ardent,  happy  longing — to  be 
yours  once  more.  I  often  see  you  as  if  you  were  before  me  in  the 
flesh — as  in  the  trill  passage  in  the  Andante  of  the  C  major  Sym- 
phony, or  in  the  finale,  where  at  the  pedal  point  of  the  great  fugue 
you  are  there  like  an  apparition,  a  vision  of  St.  Cecilia.  If  anything 
passably  good  is  in  me,  or  likely  to  come  out  of  me,  whom  have  I  to 
thank  but  you  two  and  your  great  love?  But  I  have  talked  to  you 
too  long  already. 

Surprising  himself  with  an  emotional  avowal,  he  turns  abruptly 
away. 
He  also  wrote: 

Often  a  young  man  finds  himself  wishing  that  he  had  the  wings 
of  an  eagle;  he  may  even  come  to  believe  that  he  has  them.  Then 
he  falls  among  books  and  music,  and  soon  becomes  bogged,  and 
forgets  how  to  fly.  .  .  .  How  unhappy  I  should  be  if  by  some  chance 
I  did  not  have  you.  You  teach  me  freshly  every  day  that  a  vital, 
creative  force  is  not  to  be  had  from  books,  but  only  out  of  one's  own 
soul.  One  must  not  absorb,  one  must  express.  You  must  always 
remain  at  my  side  as  my  good  angel,  and  then  certainly  I  shall 
become  what  I  should  and  can  become.  I  am  not  going  to  reread  this 
jumble.  Forgive  me,  and  allow  yourself  to  be  heartily  embraced  by 
your  Johannes. 
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Again  his  feeling  for  Clara  has  carried  him  away,  and,  surprised 
out  of  his  reserve,  he  has  ended  with  a  stammered  half  apology. 

Wisdom  has  been  lavished  upon  the  relationship  between  Clara 
Schumann  and  Johannes  Brahms.  The  evidence  has  been  mustered 
and  weighed.  The  particularist  will  never  approximate  a  true  defini- 
tion of  it.  It  is  elusive  because  unique — perhaps  without  a  counter- 
part in  this  world.  Yet  it  is  simply  and  wholly  mirrored  in  the  lives 
and  characters  of  each — characters  by  the  way  in  which  subterfuge 
has  no  place.  It  is  set  forth  in  their  hundreds  of  letters,  one  to  the 
other.  The  story  will  never  be  more  clearly  read  than  in  their  own 
words. 

Clara  and  Johannes  destroyed  many  of  their  letters  late  in  their 
lives,  lest  the  world  pry  into  their  affairs  and  misread  them.  All  the 
early  letters  of  Clara,  for  instance,  are  missing.  Perhaps  the  writers 
were  wise.  Both  had  been  maintaining  the  Romantic  tradition — 
consulting,  examining  their  hearts  and  putting  their  feelings  into 
affecting  expression.  The  style  belonged  almost  to  an  earlier  period; 
it  was  open  to  misinterpretation  in  a  later  one. 

Brahms  spoke  openly  as  a  lover;  he  could  never  have  hidden  his 
love  for  Clara  unless  he  had  destroyed  every  one  of  his  letters.  Those 
of  1855  are  full  of  impatience  and  longing  for  a  message  from  her. 

How  long  the  waits  seem  now,  dear  Clara,  between  letters  from 
you.  Every  day  I  yearn  for  one,  believing  it  will  come,  and  when  it 
does  not,  I  am  miserable.  The  thousand  things  I  write  about  seem 
remote  as  all  my  thoughts  go  to  you.  I  should  like  to  speak  only  of 
love,  send  only  the  most  beautiful  greetings.  But  I  can  never  put 
these  things  into  words;  you  must  be  content  with  looking  at  my 
letters  and  imagine  all  the  fine  expressions  that  might  have  been 
in  them.  I  regret  every  word  I  write  you  which  does  not  speak  of 
love.  You  have  taught  me,  and  teach  me  more  every  day,  to  recog- 
nize and  marvel  at  the  power  of  love,  consecration,  and  self-denial. 
I  can  rarely  reach  full  awareness  of  my  feelings,  and  then  only 
when  I  am  quite  alone.  If  I  try  to  write  it,  all  immediately  eludes 
me.  I  wish  I  could  write  to  you  directly  from  my  heart,  for  my  love 
for  you  is  so  deep,  and  I  can  only  ask  you  to  take  it  on  faith. 
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He  writes  at  another  time: 

Clara,  dear  Clara,  at  last  I  have  a  letter  from  you  today.  I  had  been 
hoping  for  it  for  so  long!  I  feel  always  increasingly  joyful  and  at 
peace  in  my  love  for  you.  Every  day  I  miss  you  more  than  before, 
but  then,  too,  there  is  almost  a  joy  in  my  longing  for  you.  I  felt  this 
way  before,  but  never  so  strongly  as  I  do  now. 

Every  line  of  Brahms  breathes  devotion,  reaches  toward  worship. 
His  gratitude  is  built  upon  what  Robert,  and  later  Clara  in  his  stead, 
has  brought  him:  the  awakening  of  the  untutored  stripling  into 
the  rounded  artist.  Clara  had  a  need  no  less  vital  for  musical  con- 
tinuation when  the  ruthless  removal  of  Robert  from  her  life  would 
have  left  her  at  a  loss,  in  a  state  of  tragic  bewilderment.  Clara  and 
Johannes  were  thrown  together  in  emotional,  unsettled  months, 
when  the  continual  suspense  over  Robert's  condition  in  itself  drew 
them  together.  Their  artistic  interdependence  and  mutual  devotion 
developed  into  a  personal,  ardent  affection.  In  most  people,  a  crisis 
would  have  developed  sooner  or  later,  and  forced  a  decision.  Neither 
of  these  two  showed  any  uncertainty  or  apprehension.  Neither 
would  have  allowed  any  headlong  impulse  to  threaten  the  harmony 
and  durability  of  so  precious  a  friendship  as  theirs.  Clara's  love  for 
Robert  Schumann,  far  too  ingrained  in  her  nature  to  allow  for  a 
moment's  self-fear,  gave  a  note  of  steady  assurance  to  all  her  expres- 
sions of  ardent  affection  in  her  letters  to  Johannes.  As  for  Johannes, 
it  was  very  like  him  to  take  a  road  another  would  have  considered 
dangerous.  Brahms  was  always  putting  a  curb  on  himself.  "There  is 
a  sweetness,"  he  once  wrote  her,  "in  a  longing  unfulfilled."  Clara 
could  not  agree  with  him;  only  the  true  creative  artist  can  really 
understand  that  sweetness,  the  release  into  tone  of  the  fullness  of 
his  heart.  Clara  knew  that  the  beauty  of  their  relationship,  a  delicate, 
elusive  and  intricate  beauty  after  all,  could  never  be  fully  understood 
by  the  generality,  that  it  would  be  subjected  to  the  debasement  of 
slanderous  tongues.  Her  first  concern  was  that  her  children  should 
know  the  truth  of  all  that  existed  between  her  and  Johannes.  She 
wrote  of  this  in  her  diary  of  1856,  words  intended  to  be  read  by 
them  after  her  death.  The  whole-spoken  honesty  of  Clara  is  in  them: 
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He  came  as  a  true  friend,  to  share  with  me  all  my  sorrow;  he 
strengthened  my  heart  as  it  was  about  to  break,  he  lifted  my 
thoughts,  lightened,  when  it  was  possible,  my  spirits.  In  short,  he 
was  my  friend  in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the  word. 

I  can  truly  say,  my  children,  that  I  have  never  loved  a  friend  as 
I  loved  him;  it  is  the  most  beautiful  inter-understanding  of  two 
souls.  I  do  not  love  him  for  his  youthfulness,  nor  probably  for  any 
reason  of  flattered  vanity.  It  is  rather  his  elasticity  of  spirit,  his  fine 
gifted  nature,  his  noble  heart  that  I  love,  as  I  have  come  to  know 
him,  in  the  course  of  years,  as  no  other  has  known  him.  At  times  he 
shows  an  outward  roughness.  Young  musicians  feel  the  superiority 
of  his  mind  over  theirs.  Who  likes  to  admit  that  to  himself  or  to 
others?  Therefore  they  grudge  him  their  admiration,  and  only 
Joachim  speaks  his  openly,  for  he  is  an  artist  of  the  same  caliber. 
Each  of  them  admires  the  other,  and  that  inspiring  relation  is  one 
seldom  to  be  found  in  the  world  of  men.  Joachim,  too,  as  you  know, 
was  a  true  friend  to  me,  but  I  did  not  live  so  close  to  him,  and  it  was 
really  Johannes  who  bore  me  up.  Never  forget  this,  dear  children, 
and  value  his  friendship  with  a  thankful  heart,  for  he  will  surely 
always  be  a  friend  to  you.  Believe  all  that  I,  your  mother,  have  told 
you,  and  do  not  heed  those  small  and  envious  souls  who  make  light 
of  my  love  and  friendship,  trying  to  bring  up  for  question  our 
beautiful  relationship,  which  they  neither  fully  understand  nor  ever 
could. 

Brahms  had  given  Clara  an  extended  farewell  on  her  departure, 
in  the  middle  of  January  of  1855,  for  a  tour  of  Holland.  He  accom- 
panied her  and  her  companion  on  the  Rhine  steamer  as  far  as 
Emmerich,  and  lightened  a  sad  parting  by  unexpectedly  appearing 
in  Rotterdam  two  days  later  to  linger  with  her  until  she  had  to 
travel  again.  "At  first  I  was  quite  startled,"  she  wrote,  "but  soon 
I  gave  myself  up  to  a  deep  joy,  for  my  last  two  days  had  been  filled 
with  the  loneliness  which  doubly  besets  me  in  a  strange  land." 
Alone  again,  forcing  herself  to  play  her  best  for  the  audiences  who 
received  her  so  kindly,  she  was  thrown  into  an  increased  gloominess 
by  a  letter  from  Robert  with  an  ominous  postscript:  "My  Clara,  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  something  frightening  were  before  me.  How  ter- 
rible if  I  should  never  see  you  and  the  children  again!"  She  gave  her 
performance  at  Utrecht  almost  mechanically,  yet  knowing  that  she 
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had  played  well.  Afterward  she  wrote:  "It  is  unbelievably  hard  to 
perform  in  public  when  one's  heart  is  torn  with  grief!" 

After  a  few  days  at  home  in  February,  with  Joachim  and  Brahms 
to  play  to  her,  she  wrote :  "I  must  go  out  into  the  world  again."  This 
time  it  was  Berlin  and  untried  towns  eastward,  musical  byways 
like  Danzig  and  Pomerania.  Clara  had  through  the  season  tested 
pieces  by  Brahms  upon  those  audiences  which  might  be  expected 
to  be  open-minded  about  new  trends.  She  had  to  proceed  carefully 
and  by  degrees,  for  the  music  of  Brahms  puzzled  people  by  a  certain 
arbitrariness.  She  chose  the  slow  movement  and  scherzo  of  each  of 
the  two  published  sonatas,  aiming  for  acceptance  by  brevity.  At 
least  the  tone  poetry  woven  about  an  old  folk  song  was  acceptable. 
Her  efforts  in  behalf  of  Brahms  called  for  patience.  "There  is  no 
music  more  poetic,  but  while  Robert's  was  always  agreeable  to  the 
ear  and  gentle  in  content,  Brahms'  on  the  other  hand  can  be  harsh 
and  abrupt,  and  I  can  see  how  people  not  approaching  it  sympa- 
thetically would  be  repelled.  As  with  the  man  himself,  a  rough 
exterior  can  conceal  the  sweetest  kernel,  which  the  ordinary  observer 
would  never  recognize." 

She  knew  that  she  could  not  expect  general  response  for  Brahms 
when  her  friends  of  trained  musical  intelligence  did  not  understand. 
Verhulst  waved  aside  the  Ballads  with  many  objections;  Frau  Livia 
Frege  had  to  hear  a  piece  a  number  of  times  before  it  was  clear  to 
her.  Jenny  Lind  (now  Mme.  Goldschmidt)  advised  Clara  against 
lavishing  her  time  and  energy  upon  a  composer  with  such  "mistaken 
tendencies."  Her  remark  was  made  as  simply  an  expression  of 
opinion,  but  taken  decidedly  amiss  by  one  who  could  never  accept 
indifference  toward  those  dear  to  her.  For  the  first  time  a  stiffness 
rose  between  the  two  friends.  But  Clara  found  it  hard  to  maintain 
a  grudge  against  that  lovable  woman  and  irresistible  artist.  When 
the  singer  was  invited  to  appear  at  the  Lower  Rhine  Festival  in  May 
(the  fact  of  her  engagement  assured  the  overflowing  success  of  the 
Festival),  Jenny  Lind  made  her  first  condition  a  performance  of 
Schumann's  Paradise  and  the  Peri.  "The  Lind  was  wonderfully 
poetic,"  says  the  diary,  as  Clara's  heart  opened  to  her,  at  least  for 
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the  time  being;  "the  most  moving  Peri  one  could  imagine.  What 
magic  lies  in  the  varied  coloring  of  her  voice.  The  yearning  of  the 
Peri,  and  then  the  blissful  close — anything  more  beautiful  could 
not  be  conceived.  If  only  the  creator  of  this  work,  my  Robert — if  you 
could  only  have  heard  it!" 

Her  concert  season  over,  Clara  returned  to  Diisseldorf  late  in 
March.  The  faithful  Johannes,  worrying  about  her  strenuous  sched- 
ule, unhappy  at  her  absence,  was  the  very  one  who  made  her  travels 
possible  by  staying  at  Belkerstrasse,  keeping  an  eye  on  the  children 
and  a  constant  watch  upon  Robert's  condition,  reporting  all  to  Clara. 
Brahms  would  at  any  moment  descend  from  the  upstairs  lodgings 
he  had  taken  in  the  house  of  the  Schumanns— often  to  bury  himself 
in  books  from  the  Schumanns'  library,  sometimes  to  give  piano 
lessons  to  the  children,  or  to  romp  with  them.  This  department  of 
his  responsibilities  showed  Johannes  as  closer  to  a  playfellow  than 
guardian.  It  can  scarcely  be  called  setting  a  commendable  example 
to  the  young  when  one  hoists  oneself  up  the  center  of  a  winding 
staircase,  and  after  swinging  one's  legs  perilously  in  the  air,  lands 
with  a  leap  into  the  midst  of  an  admiring  circle  of  children  below. 
The  mother  may  have  been  thankful  that  the  nurse  was  really  in 
control  when  she  read  the  following  efforts  of  Brahms  as  nursemaid : 

Eugenie  has  evidently  caught  a  cold,  she  has  no  appetite,  her  face 
is  flushed,  and  she  sleeps  a  great  deal.  The  boys  are  very  well,  even 
Felix.  The  alphabet  doesn't  seem  to  make  much  progress,  in  spite 
of  large  quantities  of  loaf  sugar. 

Last  Sunday  I  went  with  Bertha  and  Marie  and  Elise  to  the 
Grafenberg,  where  we  stayed  from  noon  until  eight  in  the  evening. 
We  were  all  very  lively,  galloped  about,  and  tore  through  the 
thickest  bushes.  The  rest  complained  of  the  cold,  but  I  was  so  hot 
I  had  to  go  without  my  hat,  and  often  flung  myself  on  the  grass  and 
couldn't  make  myself  get  up  again.  It  was  ideal  weather;  the  sun 
shone  warmly  and  went  down  in  glory. 

Last  night — what  do  you  think  ? — Ludwig  slept  in  my  bed ;  I  put 
him  to  bed  and  showed  him  your  picture  to  give  him  pleasant 
dreams.  I  didn't  get  much  sleep,  but  did  my  dreaming  awake.  The 
little  one  woke  up  very  early  indeed,  and  then  we  had  a  good  tussle 
together. 
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I  have  only  good  news  to  tell  about  the  children.  So  far  as  I  can 
tell,  they  grow  more  cheerful  and  stronger  every  day.  I  have  a  great 
bag  of  sweets  from  Fraulein  Hartmann  which  is  held  in  reserve, 
and  they  must  work  hard  for  every  piece  they  get.  The  one  who 
throws  another  for  the  third  time  gets  a  reward.  Sometimes  they 
have  to  have  thirty  bouts  before  they  succeed. 

The  two  little  girls  have  invited  themselves  to  dinner  next  Sun- 
day. Their  motive  is  the  potato  salad,  which  they  have  not  had  for 
a  long  time. 

His  letters  of  March  sound  the  repeated  note  of  anticipation  of 
her  return,  with  plans  of  what  they  would  do  together.  He  is  im- 
patient to  work  upon  counterpoint  and  acquire  more  facility. 

One  prospect  pleases  me  especially:  we  can  pass  our  time,  when 
we  are  not  taking  walks,  with  counterpoint!  We  must  impose  exer- 
cises on  ourselves,  the  same  one  for  each,  and  then  compare  and 
correct  them.  When  Joachim  comes,  we  will  draw  him  in  too.  .  .  . 
But  we  must  take  a  great  many  walks.  In  the  spring  one  mustn't 
stay  shut  up  in  a  room  too  long. 

With  Clara,  rest  was  the  surcease  from  long  months  of  concerts, 
from  the  effort  to  establish  a  real  communion  with  half  compre- 
hending people,  whether  in  crowds  or  as  individuals.  "Days  of 
rest!"  she  wrote  at  the  head  of  a  new  page  in  the  diary,  and  a  holi- 
day, from  what  follows,  meant,  not  relaxation,  but  the  refreshment 
of  renewal. 

Brahms  and  no  one  else  could  visit  Robert,  exchange  letters  with 
him,  send  him  music.  He  alone  did  not  overexcite  Robert,  but  led 
him  by  means  of  his  music  toward  a  resumption  of  what  had  slipped 
from  his  memory.  "I  live  in  your  music,"  wrote  Robert  on  March  20, 
and  these  words  define  the  whole  existence  of  the  shaken  composer, 
poring  over  the  pages  of  each  new  score,  finding  delight  and  a  sense 
of  vigor  in  every  page,  which  now  he  accepted  with  no  thought  of 
correction  or  criticism.  He  became  eager  to  pick  up  the  thread  of 
musical  news  since  his  confinement  at  Endenich,  and  Brahms  sent 
him  back  numbers  of  the  Signale.  These  further  good  signs  were 
blissfully  related  to  Clara.  They  cheered  the  gathering  circle,  which 
expended  their  raised  spirits  in  music.  They  had  a  telegram  from 


Joachim,  "take  rooms,"  shortly  followed  on  Brahms'  birthday  by 
Joachim  himself.  His  latest  prize  was  a  newly  published  arrange- 
ment for  two  pianos  by  Liszt  of  the  Ninth  Symphony.  Beethoven's 
mighty  chords  rang  through  the  Schumann  household,  until  they 
were  suddenly  silenced  by  a  message  from  Endenich. 

Bad  news  came  as  suddenly  as  good.  This  time  they  learned  that 
Robert  was  worse  again.  The  structure  of  hopes  so  patiently  built 
by  Brahms  was  collapsing.  Letters  and  visits  were  at  an  end. 
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1  he  shreds  of  hope  left  to  Clara  were  meager  indeed.  The  doctors 
at  Endenich  seemed  more  reluctant  than  ever  to  give  any  but 
grudging  and  noncommittal  reports.  She  waited  week  by  week,  as 
did  Brahms,  for  another  favorable  turn,  another  lucid  interval, 
when  Robert  would  ask  for  her  and  for  his  friend,  inquire  about 
music. 

Waiting  interminably  without  news,  without  result,  was  unbear- 
able. One  must  continue  in  the  daily  routine,  do  as  much  as  possible 
for  occupation,  create  interests  and  hold  to  them.  Brahms  was  the 
only  person  who  could  raise  Clara  out  of  her  brooding,  divert  her 
from  the  haunting  thought  that  at  any  time  Robert  might  be  in 
physical  pain  or  mental  despair  while  she  for  a  year  and  a  half  had 
never  been  allowed  to  see  him.  Brahms  gently  led  her  from  dead 
inaction  to  participation,  as  he  played  to  her,  or  read  to  her  from 
the  set  of  Jean  Paul  which  she  had  given  him  for  his  birthday.  Then 
the  healthy  vigor  of  his  nature,  the  animal  spirits  which  could  not 
be  held  to  unending,  futile  gravity,  would  overflow  in  some  humor- 
ous sally  which  was  not  to  be  resisted. 

Brahms  proposed  a  remedy  for  Clara's  depression.  A  scenic 
walking  tour  along  the  Rhine  shore  would  take  her  out  of  herself. 
Clara  was  doubtful  about  so  ambitious  a  journey.  Her  walks  hitherto 
had  been  limited  to  a  day's  excursion.  She  could  not  refuse  her 
friend.  His  cross-country  jaunts  were  his  chief  delight,  and  in  any 
event  he  had  been  tied  far  too  long  to  Dusseldorf.  It  was  agreed  that 
they  should  start  out  together  for  Ems,  where  Clara  and  Jenny 
Lind  were  to  give  a  joint  concert,  on  July  22,  1855.  From  that  point, 
they  would  turn  their  backs  upon  music  and  responsibilities,  lose 
themselves  in  the  beauties  of  the  Rhineland  in  midsummer. 
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The  Ems  concert  became  an  unpleasant  ordeal  on  account  of  the 
continuing  disagreement  between  the  two  artists.  Jenny  Lind, 
writing  about  the  programme,  had  asked  Clara  "to  choose  simple 
things  which  beauty-loving  people  could  understand."  Clara  vented 
her  feelings  in  the  diary:  "The  world  is  malicious,  always  ready  to 
tread  under  foot  all  that  is  new  and  significant."  Her  answering 
letter  to  Jenny  Lind  held  proudly  to  her  rights  as  artist.  She  would 
give  only  such  music  as  met  her  conception  of  beauty:  "I  will  yield 
to  popular  demands  only  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  betray  my  own 
convictions." 

The  streets  of  the  little  Rhine  town  were  overrun  with  grandeur 
and  fashion,  people  from  far  and  near,  congregating  to  see  and 
hear  the  great  Lind.  Clara  was  unhappy  at  Ems.  She  felt  that  she 
had  no  remote  connection  with  all  this  turmoil;  audible  remarks  in 
public  places  were  all  in  anticipation  of  the  Lind,  and  as  she  turned 
away  she  wondered  whether  she  had  a  friend  in  the  whole  gather- 
ing. On  top  of  this,  she  dreaded  the  meeting  with  the  singer.  When 
she  was  ushered  into  the  hotel  suite  of  "Madame  Goldschmidt," 
the  two  embraced,  as  they  always  had,  but  not  without  a  certain 
constraint. 

At  the  concert  the  audience  gave  scant  attention  to  Clara's 
serious  efforts,  and  she  was  convinced  that  they  were  only  waiting 
for  the  Lind  to  return  to  the  stage.  She  was  glad  that  Johannes  was 
not  there  to  suffer  for  her.  For  Brahms  had  dropped  completely  out 
of  sight  on  their  arrival.  Some  blunt  witticism  from  him  on  his 
introduction  to  the  singer  at  the  Rhine  Festival  in  May  had  left 
that  lady  frigid  and  disapproving.  Now  he  avoided  alike  a  meeting 
with  her  and  the  spectacle  of  society  airing  itself.  Otto  Goldschmidt 
had  traveled  all  the  way  from  Sweden  to  honor  the  concert  by 
playing  his  wife's  accompaniments.  The  failure  of  Brahms  to  pay 
his  respects  to  the  Goldschmidts  either  before  or  after  the  concert 
was  noted  by  them,  and  put  down  as  quite  consistent  with  the  kind 
of  music  he  wrote.  Clara  comforted  herself  with  the  thought  that 
the  social  offender  might  have  been  guilty  of  worse  rudeness,  had 
he  shown  himself.  The  intractable  Brahms,  born  a  commoner,  was 
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quite  satisfied  to  remain  one,  with  apologies  to  none.  He  never 
troubled  to  cultivate  social  amenities,  or  to  pay  respects  because 
others  did  so.  He  was  not  helping  the  cause  of  his  own  recognition, 
yet  Clara  knew  him  too  well  to  try  to  change  him. 

Clara  saw  nothing  of  Brahms  until  two  days  later  when,  leaving 
Ems  with  Fraulein  Bertha  at  her  side,  as  companion,  and  laden  with 
enough  money  to  cover  the  whole  summer's  expenses,  she  arrived  at 
Coblenz.  There  the  party  made  ready  to  take  to  the  road.  All  but 
the  essentials  for  the  trip  were  dispatched  to  Cassel,  to  await  them, 
while  Brahms  packed  in  his  rucksack  all  that  he  would  allow  the 
two  ladies  to  have.  They  progressed  up  the  Rhine,  starting  from 
Stolzenfels,  giving  five  glorious  July  days  to  their  wanderings.  They 
crossed  as  often  as  the  opposite  bank  tempted  them  and  could  be 
reached  by  bridge  or  fe^ry.  Sometimes  they  cut  through  woods  and 
vineyards  to  defeat  the  meandering  river,  sometimes  their  own 
route  was  even  more  circuitous,  Brahms  leading  them  to  the  crest 
of  a  hill  to  show  Clara  a  view  remembered  from  his  explorations  of 
three  years  before.  He  would  bridle  his  patience  to  their  slower 
steps,  then  all  would  feast  their  eyes  on  a  Rhine  vista :  the  tantalizing 
turns  of  the  broad  and  fair  "German  stream,"  a  nestling  town  with 
its  landing  and  cluster  of  miscellaneous  craft,  and  rising  on  each 
side,  perpendicular  hills  as  unreal  as  the  picture-book  castle  which 
sometimes  surmounted  one  of  them.  Small  wonder  that  such  a  land- 
scape had  been  buried  in  verse  or  prose  by  every  romantic  writer  of 
Germany,  not  to  mention  the  poets  of  other  tongues. 

Clara  found  herself  enjoying  what,  but  for  the  sake  of  Johannes, 
it  would  never  have  occurred  to  her  to  do.  "I  cannot  express  what 
a  joy  it  is  to  me  to  be  able  to  share  all  this  with  Johannes,  as  he 
gathers  in  the  beauties  of  nature  in  great  breaths;  being  with  him 
makes  me  young  again.  It  is  true  that  I  often  grow  sad,  and  that 
distresses  him  too,  for  I  cannot  help  the  thought  that  while  I  enjoy 
the  utmost  that  nature  and  companionship  can  offer,  my  dearest 
husband  must  suffer  in  loneliness."  Johannes  had  a  way  of  coaxing 
her  from  sad  thoughts  by  his  own  enthusiasms.  Then  she  would 
forget  herself  and  enjoy  what  she  had  never  experienced  in  her  life 
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until  that  moment:  carefree,  thoughtless  pleasure  in  the  present. 
Clara  had  never  known  the  irresponsible  buoyancy  of  youth.  With 
her  there  had  always  been  an  exacting  task  in  hand,  a  sobering  duty. 
The  child  pianist  had  been  older  than  her  years,  the  fiancee  harassed 
with  heavy  problems,  the  young  wife  laden  with  the  unrelieved 
cares  of  childbirth,  musical  performance,  income,  and  the  protection 
of  her  dear  invalid.  A  seaside  vacation  at  Ostend  had  brought  her 
only  inaction  and  depressive  solitude;  the  sea  baths  recommended 
by  the  doctors  of  the  time  with  their  interminable  "water  cures," 
meant  a  struggle  with  the  "bathing  machines"  of  the  period,  vil- 
lainous inventions,  awkward  carts,  pushed  out  wheel  deep  into  the 
water,  giving  the  occupant  no  advantage  but  privacy.  "It  is  like 
a  child's  bath  under  an  umbrella,"  wrote  Clara;  "there  is  so  little 
space." 

Brahms  taught  Clara  the  vagrant's  freedom,  where  land  and  sky 
are  floor  and  roof,  where  the  mood  of  the  moment,  the  path  that 
invites,  is  all  that  matters,  where  obligations,  routine,  time  itself, 
do  not  exist.  The  pleasures  of  lingering  must  never  be  denied.  "We 
rested  under  an  oak  tree  on  our  return  from  Schonburg  through 
Ober-Wesel,"  wrote  Clara,  "at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  in  great 
content  ate  some  fruit  we  had  just  bought.  It  is  enough  for  me  to 
see  Johannes'  eyes  alight  with  happiness."  And  later,  near  Neckar- 
steinach:  "We  did  some  courageous  climbing.  Johannes  thoroughly 
happy!  He  should  have  this  life  again,  for  it  suits  his  fresh,  vigorous 
nature." 

Brahms  had  the  habit  of  the  open  road.  It  satisfied  two  sides  of 
his  character — his  love  of  beauty  and  his  peasant  sturdiness.  Clara 
enjoyed  the  high  spirits  of  her  companion  as  he  would  run  down 
a  slope,  climb  a  tree  for  a  better  view,  joke  with  an  urchin  or  an 
innkeeper.  His  conversation  would  sometimes  flow  on  inconse- 
quentially from  sheer  exuberance,  making  humorous  thrusts  which 
were  acceptable  because  tossed  off  so  lightly.  It  was  a  little  like 
Robert's  play  of  fantasy,  but  broader,  more  caustic,  and  inclined  to 
ridicule.  Johannes  was  in  some  ways  the  very  opposite  of  Robert. 
Poverty  had  made  him  a  realist.  He  had  steeled  himself  in  his  boy- 
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hood  against  the  ugliness  of  Hamburg's  poor  quarter,  just  as  now 
he  steeled  himself  against  injury  by  hostile  factions.  His  idealism, 
his  world  of  tones,  poetry,  and  sentiment,  self-acquired,  lay  deep  in 
his  nature,  visible  to  few,  protected  against  the  contradictions  of 
sordid  or  petty  surroundings.  He  exposed  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
to  Clara  as  to  no  one  else,  and  in  the  confidences  which  were  offered 
spontaneously,  Clara  came  to  know  and  love  Brahms  still  more 
deeply  than  before. 

As  another  autumn  came  upon  them,  Clara  made  plans  for  the 
coming  concert  season.  News  from  Endenich  quite  took  the  heart 
out  of  her,  while  the  necessity  for  the  bread-winning  tour  remained. 
She  had  not  had  a  message  from  Robert  for  four  months.  As  Sep- 
tember came,  with  its  anniversary  a  few  days  off,  her  fear  that 
Robert  might  fail  her  induced  her  to  write  on  September  4,  begging 
for  "one  word."  The  only  answer  was  a  crushing  one  from  Dr. 
Richarz.  She  must  resign  herself  to  the  fact  that  there  could  be  "no 
hope  whatever  of  a  complete  recovery."  "Fifteen  years  ago  today," 
she  wrote  on  September  12,  "Heaven  joined  us  together.  I  suffered 
all  day  long!" 

Brahms  decided  that  with  the  coming  of  October  he  would  make 
his  bid  once  more  for  attention  and  revenue  as  a  concert  pianist.  A 
desultory  pupil  or  two  at  Dusseldorf  had  not  been  more  than  enough 
to  keep  him  in  pocket  money.  Returns  from  publication  were  as  yet 
negligible.  Secret  thoughts  of  his  possible  appointment  as  music 
director  at  Dusseldorf  came  to  an  end  as  Tausch  was  announced 
to  be  Robert's  successor.  Brahms'  parents  had  been  troubled  by 
his  apparent  inaction  for  a  whole  year  following  Schumann's 
proclamation.  Brahms,  never  an  idler,  had  been  gathering,  inte- 
grating his  forces.  He  had  learned  much  of  that  subtle  and  elusive 
form,  the  string  quartet,  in  the  performances  of  a  group  collected  by 
Joachim,  improvised  from  amateur  players  at  Dusseldorf.  The 
immediate  course  of  his  composition  was  somewhat  halted,  prin- 
cipally because  he  had  paused  to  immerse  himself  in  exercises  in 
counterpoint,  enlarging  his  power  gradually,  with  steady  purpose. 
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This  purpose  did  not  include  a  pianist's  career,  for  he  was  doubtful 
of  his  abilities,  and  had  qualms  about  submitting  himself  as  a  per- 
former again. 

Brahms  was  never  at  his  best  on  the  public  platform.  In  the 
warmth  of  good  companionship  he  could  strike  fire  and  quite  trans- 
port a  group  about  him,  making  a  piece  of  his  own  a  revelation, 
building  excitement  in  the  Rakoczy  March  by  sheer  exuberant 
muscularity,  exulting  in  the  ample  rhapsody  and  strong  chords  of 
Bach's  Chromatic  Fantasy.  Putting  himself  on  view  before  a  public 
in  formal  ranks,  going  through  the  prescribed  paces  of  a  programme, 
the  relish,  the  elevation,  the  rare  spark  of  communication  failed  to 
appear.  Clara  and  Joachim  knew  this  well  enough,  yet  hoped  that 
Brahms  might  overcome  his  platform  self-consciousness  as  they 
once  had.  What  they  knew  beyond  doubt  was  that  their  friend  must 
find  his  bread  and  butter  by  the  devices  of  the  virtuoso.  They 
accordingly  persuaded  him  to  put  in  some  daily  hours  of  practice. 
Clara  had  taken  a  house  in  August,  and  allotted  to  him  a  permanent 
room  for  the  purpose. 

The  first  result  was  Brahms'  appearance  in  two  soirees  at  Danzig, 
as  a  third  performer  to  Clara  and  Joachim.  He  survived  the  ordeal 
fairly  well,  except  for  a  mishap  on  the  second  evening  when  some- 
thing went  wrong  with  the  piano,  and  he  had  to  stop  in  the  middle 
of  a  piece  and  finish  upon  another  instrument.  Less  distressed  than 
Clara  over  this  public  spectacle,  Brahms  left  them,  bound  for  Bremen 
and  Hamburg,  to  fulfill  in  each  city  his  first  engagements  as  soloist 
with  an  orchestra.  He  wrote  of  the  results  in  his  own  city:  "My 
playing  was  quite  fiery,  and  also  under  control.  It  went  decidedly 
better  than  in  Bremen."  A  Hamburg  critic  indicated  that  it  was  too 
much  under  control;  he  reproached  the  "young  artist"  for  being  so 
modest  that  he  subordinated  the  solo  part  to  the  orchestra  in 
Beethoven's  Emperor  Concerto. 

Clara  continued  to  play  until  almost  the  end  of  the  year.  She  and 
Brahms  arrived  in  Diisseldorf  on  the  same  day,  a  week  before 
Christmas.  Brahms  was  laden  with  boxes,  for  he  had  been  haunting 
the  toy  shops  of  Hamburg  in  search  of  presents  for  the  Schumann 
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children,  his  pockets  jingling  with  coins  newly  earned.  He  passed 
a  dozen  times  a  window  displaying  a  beautiful  battle  piece — tin 
soldiers  in  fighting  array,  infantry  and  mounted,  rolling  cannon 
into  action,  in  the  background,  exotic  palms  and  a  pavilion.  Some 
hankering  of  his  childhood,  balked  by  poverty,  rose  in  him  again. 
He  went  home  arguing  with  his  reasonable,  adult  self,  and  the 
next  day,  returned  to  the  shop  to  buy  "an  acrobat  for  Felix."  He 
emerged  with  the  acrobat  under  one  arm,  the  soldiers  under  the 
other. 

Even  before  the  New  Year  of  1856,  Clara  was  on  her  way  to  the 
city  which  always  had  attracted  her  and  Robert  more  than  any  other. 
Vienna,  rich  in  its  musical  past,  rich  too  in  its  musical  present,  and 
as  ever  squandering  its  riches.  "Vienna,"  wrote  a  contemporary,  "is 
the  musical  heart  of  Central  Europe,  Leipzig  its  musical  head." 
The  devotion  of  Leipzig  to  Clara  was  in  this  sense  quite  natural; 
her  appeal  was  to  the  intelligence.  After  Vienna  had  turned  upon 
her  an  indifferent  shoulder,  another  invasion  seemed  doubtful 
wisdom.  There  was  something  in  her  that  would  not  accept  a  single 
repulse.  She  was  driven  to  enlarge  her  field  by  the  desperation  of 
the  mother  with  a  heavy  problem  of  livelihood,  but  also,  it  must  be 
said,  by  her  sense  of  having  strengthened  her  powers  and  increased 
her  hold  upon  her  public  in  the  last  two  seasons. 

Clara  found  that  the  nine  years  since  her  last  visit  had  effected 
a  great  change  in  the  musical  disposition  of  Vienna.  The  music  of 
Beethoven  had  more  or  less  come  into  its  own;  the  Romantics  were 
found  not  only  generally  acceptable  but  delightful.  The  music  of 
Robert  Schumann  was  no  longer  considered  obscure  or  a  bore;  its 
special,  delicate  charm  had  at  last  permeated  the  general  conscious- 
ness. Vienna  crowded  to  receive  the  wife  of  Schumann,  lingered 
to  applaud  an  outstanding  figure,  a  personality  of  music,  com- 
pounded of  gracious  charm  and  austere  devotion  to  her  art.  The 
sense  of  authenticity  in  her  playing  of  Schumann  was  extended  to 
her  Beethoven,  as  she  continued  to  divulge,  with  her  special  pene- 
tration, his  late  and  still  little-known  works.  At  Clara's  first  concert, 
the  audience  made  her  return  to  the  stage  fifteen  times.  Five  more 
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appearances  followed,  her  public  evidently  ready  to  accept  whatever 
she  saw  fit  to  offer.  Being  Clara,  she  gave  them  the  most  taxing, 
the  most  challenging  music  she  knew.  Schumann  in  full  measure 
(Carnaval  was  played  and  repeated  in  successive  concerts),  Brahms 
still  in  cautious  doses.  When  it  came  to  Beethoven,  she  followed  up 
her  childhood  innovation  by  presenting  the  "Farewell"  Sonata, 
the  D  minor,  Op.  31,  the  A  major,  Op.  101,  and  the  Hammer  Javier, 
Op.  106!  The  artist  who  could  muster  this  long  and  exacting  outlay 
and  be  applauded  for  it  in  Vienna  was  a  person  who  must  command 
respect.  The  two  late  sonatas  required  long  and  concentrated  atten- 
tion, the  kind  of  intelligence  which  can  accept  the  unaccustomed. 
Those  who  lacked  these  capacities  gave  Clara  the  benefit  of  their 
respect,  as  the  lovely  lady,  "almost  a  widow,"  head  slightly  bowed, 
the  bodiced  figure  still  slight  for  a  young  matron,  sat  motionless 
before  her  keyboard,  her  fingers  rippling  through  the  sublime  varia- 
tions of  the  adagio  from  the  Hammer\lavier  Sonata.  Music  born  of 
a  suffering  deeper  than  tears,  finding  release  and  tranquillity  in 
tones,  it  seemed  to  reach  revivified  expression  through  Clara's  own 
sorrow.  It  was  fitting  that  the  privilege  should  fall  to  Clara,  the 
"gentle,  suffering  priestess"  Liszt  had  described,  to  make  known 
those  transcendent  pages  to  the  world. 

Appearing  before  the  public  in  those  months  of  Robert's  illness, 
Clara  played  as  if  dedicating  her  performance  to  the  musical  idealism 
which  had  always  directed  them  both.  She  was  offended  at  the 
noisy,  inattentive,  frivolous  gatherings  sometimes  encountered  at 
soirees.  After  one  of  these,  an  oppressively  fashionable  affair,  she 
wrote :  "How  out  of  tune  I  felt,  with  my  heart  heavy  with  grief  and 
longing."  She  shared  the  honors  with  Liszt,  and  was  annoyed  to 
find  him  quite  complacent  about  a  situation  intolerable  to  herself. 
The  Countess  Banfy,  a  Hungarian  friend  of  Liszt,  was  the  hostess. 
A  "dreadful"  affair,  she  called  it. 

Small  rooms,  jammed  with  people,  stifling  heat.  Ladies  in  crino- 
lines and  toupees,  with  heads  twice  the  size  the  good  God  meant 
them  to  be,  fanning  themselves  to  keep  from  melting  away.  That  is 
the  kind  of  salon  one  finds,  and  there  I  had  to  play.  I  could  have  cried 
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over  my  beautiful  music  when  anything  at  all  would  have  been  too 
good  for  such  a  company.  Liszt  played  the  grandee.  When  I  com- 
plained that  my  pieces  were  unsuitable,  he  said:  "Then  why  not 
play  some  bad  pieces  by  Liszt?  They  would  be  suitable  enough." 
I  answered  him  quietly:  "You  are  right;  but  that  I  cannot  do." 

Rounding  off  her  season  with  concerts  in  Prague,  Budapest, 
Leipzig,  Hanover,  she  was  home  again  in  March,  but  with  arrange- 
ments already  concluded  for  the  venture  which  had  lingered  in  her 
mind  since  her  pre-marital  days — a  visit  to  England,  a  country 
strange  and  fabulous.  England  was  her  last  important  conquest  to 
be  made.  It  was  said  to  be  a  ready  source  of  profit  and  fame.  But  it 
had  always  seemed  remote  and  unattainable,  across  its  unaccustomed 
strip  of  sea.  Since  her  marriage,  England  had  never  been  quite  out 
of  her  thoughts;  she  had  never  been  able  to  take  from  her  husband 
and  children  the  long  period  which  the  journey  seemed  to  require. 
An  offer  of  two  appearances  with  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in 
London  had  led  her  to  write  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  Sterndale  Ben- 
nett in  January.  A  message  from  her  friend,  crossing  hers,  had 
urged  her  to  come,  and  this  had  decided  her.  A  post-season  visit, 
apparently,  was  practicable.  She  looked  upon  the  trip  with  dread, 
for  it  meant  separating  herself  entirely  for  three  months  from  those 
who  were  dear  to  her,  most  of  all  from  Robert.  Even  though  she 
could  neither  see  him  nor  hear  from  him,  she  had  until  that  year 
refused  to  put  more  than  a  day's  journey  between  herself  and 
Endenich. 

Brahms,  with  many  misgivings  of  his  own,  put  her  aboard  the 
night  train  for  Calais  on  April  8,  a  night  of  dull,  chilling  rain.  Set- 
tling in  her  compartment,  she  wrote  in  her  diary  of  her  misery  and 
loneliness.  Clara's  diary  in  London  is  the  record  of  a  thoroughly 
homesick  German,  deposited  in  the  offensively  plain  lodgings  of 
two  angular  maiden  ladies,  the  Busbys,  and  there  eating  her  heart 
out  in  solitude  as  she  received  the  worst  news  she  had  had  about 
Robert's  condition.  Brahms  had  visited  Endenich,  but  try  as  he 
would,  he  could  not  find  words  of  encouragement  for  Clara.  Robert 
had  smiled  at  the  sight  of  his  friend,  but,  trying  to  speak,  had  uttered 
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only  confused,  trailing  sounds.  He  had  asked  for  an  atlas,  and  his 
only,  occupation  now  was  to  choose  names  of  towns  and  arrange 
them  in  alphabetical  order.  It  was  plain,  and  Dr.  Richarz,  also 
writing,  left  no  room  for  doubt,  that  this  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  Brahms'  letter  had  reached  her  in  her  lodgings  on  the  very 
morning  of  her  first  concert.  The  restrained  and  careful  phrasing  of 
Brahms  could  not  relieve  the  sense  of  doom  that  lay  upon  Clara, 
deprived  of  her  last  hope.  She  had  planned  to  practice  all  day,  but 
she  could  not  touch  the  keys.  Fits  of  weeping  made  it  impossible, 
as  she  sat  alone  among  the  oppressive  plush  and  draperies  which 
English  spinsterhood  had  contrived.  In  the  evening  she  dressed 
mechanically,  and  went  in  a  sort  of  daze  to  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms. 

She  bowed  and  smiled  to  the  strange  audience  in  a  strange  land, 
trying  to  concentrate  on  the  music  she  was  about  to  play,  but  think- 
ing instead  how  not  one  in  that  assemblage  realized  what  was 
gripping  at  her  heart  and  making  her  smile  a  falsity.  They  could 
not  know  that  her  husband,  indescribably  precious  to  the  world  of 
art  and  unimaginably  dear  to  herself,  lay  under  sentence  of  an 
early  death  by  mental  disintegration.  "I  felt  stunned,"  she  had 
written  on  arriving  in  London.  "I  could  think  of  nothing  but 
Germany — my  whole  heart  was  there,  and  only  the  lifeless  body 
was  here."  Now,  as  she  sat  at  the  piano  with  her  hands  in  her  lap, 
as  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  played  the  long  introductory  tutti 
of  the  Emperor  Concerto,  she  wondered  whether  this  mechanical 
semblance  of  herself,  waiting  abstractedly  for  her  entrance,  would 
have  the  power  to  play  the  notes  at  all.  Then  she  found  herself 
playing  them,  delivering  the  brilliance  of  the  first  movement  and 
rondo,  the  noble  meditation  of  the  slow  movement,  just  as  they 
should  be  played.  She  took  her  bows,  and  played  Mendelssohn's 
Variations  Serieuses.  Somehow,  "things  went,"  she  was  applauded  to 
the  echo,  approached  for  re-engagement.  She  kept  her  calm  front 
until  she  reached  her  room  and  could  once  more  give  way  to  tears. 

Brahms'  letters  showed  anxiety  and  stress  of  emotion,  as  he  wor- 
ried over  Clara  bearing  her  grief  quite  alone  on  her  distant  island. 
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For  the  first  time  he  addressed  her  in  the  Du  form.  He  could  not 
bear  to  think  of  her  undergoing  the  strain  of  a  long  succession  of 
concerts  under  such  trying  conditions.  He  urged  her  to  cut  short 
her  engagements  on  the  legitimate  grounds  of  ill  health,  and  return 
at  once  to  Dusseldorf.  "Cancel  everything.  They  will  receive  you  just 
as  kindly  next  year."  Failing  in  this,  and  he  knew  that  he  would  not 
be  able  really  to  persuade  her,  he  proposed  the  rather  wild  idea  of 
going  to  London  to  be  with  her.  In  order  that  the  world  might  not 
talk,  he  would  take  Clara's  half  brother,  Woldemar  Bargiel,  with 
him.  Brahms,  unnerved  by  the  impending  crisis,  moved  by  Clara's 
quiet  bravery,  was  overcome  by  a  tender  impulse  to  protect  her.  He 
wrote  on  May  31 : 

If  only  I  could  write  with  all  of  the  gentle  love  I  feel  for  you,  and 
tell  you  all  the  good  and  loving  things  I  should  wish  for  you.  You 
are  so  infinitely  dear  to  me  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  express  it.  I  could 
spend  a  day  calling  you  beloved  and  praising  you,  and  yet  never 
have  said  enough.  If  things  go  on  this  way  much  longer,  I  shall 
have  to  put  you  under  glass,  or  set  you  in  gold. 

So  Clara  continued  in  her  English  round  of  duties,  keeping  to 
herself  her  personal  tragedy,  and  concealing  it  from  her  new  ac- 
quaintances. The  sights  and  sounds  they  showed  her  were  nothing 
but  a  heavy  weariness.  Her  limited  knowledge  of  the  language  did 
not  help  her  understanding  of  British  characteristics.  Mr.  Bennett, 
the  first  to  take  her  in  charge,  she  tried  hard  to  like  because  Robert 
had  always  been  fond  of  him.  Respect  him  as  a  musician  she  could 
not.  One  rehearsal  seemed  to  be  considered  enough  for  her  first 
appearance  with  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  when  that  rehearsal 
came  to  pass  under  his  direction  she  was  painfully  aware  that  the 
situation  was  quite  beyond  his  cheerful  incompetence.  She  summed 
up  Mr.  Bennett  for  once  and  all  in  the  diary : 

He  is  an  agreeable  man,  but  quite  lacks  the  freshness  and  energy 
of  a  good  conductor.  Leading  the  life  that  he  does,  it  could  not  be 
otherwise.  Bennett  is  tied  to  giving  lessons  from  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing until  nine  at  night.  If  he  wishes  to  compose,  or  read  through 
scores  for  his  concerts,  or  look  over  new  music,  these  things  must 
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be  done  in  the  carriage  en  route  from  one  lesson  to  another.  How 
anyone  can  keep  that  up  is  more  than  I  can  understand. 

Bennett  soon  became,  according  to  her  observations,  a  prototype 
for  British  musicians  in  general.  Art  had  been  turned  into  means 
for  gain.  It  was  treated  like  a  commodity,  bartered  for  a  price,  in 
which  pursuit  the  merchant  in  music,  putting  the  money  in  his 
pocket,  meanwhile  lost  the  best  part  of  his  art.  Clara's  life,  like 
Robert's,  had  been  guided,  quite  naturally,  by  music  itself.  Lessons 
and  concerts  she  had  given  in  good  faith  with  her  pupils  and 
audiences,  imparting  the  best  she  knew  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
thalers  resulting  were  light  or  heavy,  as  the  rain  from  heaven,  and 
were  as  unquestioned.  She  found  a  few  good  musicians  in  England, 
no  good  conductors.  Dr.  Wylde,  presiding  over  the  New  Philhar- 
monic Society,  labored  through  Schumann's  concerto  with  her.  "It 
was  a  dreadful  rehearsal.  Dr.  Wylde  is  no  musician;  in  the  last 
movement  the  rhythm  was  quite  beyond  him.  At  the  performance 
he  succeeded  in  getting  the  orchestra  off  the  beat,  and  then,  in  some 
incomprehensible  way,  getting  them  back  again."  As  for  John  Ella, 
conductor  of  the  "Musical  Union":  "His  audiences  are  his  children; 
they  obey  his  slightest  word.  At  his  reproach  they  become  quiet  at 
once,  for  he  will  not  begin  until  he  has  silence.  Nor  would  anyone 
dare  open  his  mouth  while  the  music  is  being  played."  She  found  a 
general  unprogressiveness.  "Not  one  of  the  newer  composers  can 
be  mentioned  except  Mendelssohn;  and  Mendelssohn  is  their  god." 

When  Bennett  conducted  Schumann's  Peri,  with  Jenny  Lind  in 
the  title  part,  Clara,  according  to  the  worthy  amateur  custom  of  the 
German  Singverein,  took  her  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  chorus. 
Surreptitious  nudges  and  smiles  from  various  people  in  the  audience 
who  had  spotted  the  composer's  wife  in  that  unexpected  place  ruined 
her  enjoyment  of  the  performance.  Attention  was  diverted  from  her 
when  Queen  Victoria  entered  her  box.  But  now  a  subdued  stir  of 
restless  excitement  over  the  presence  of  the  Queen  left  the  music  only 
half  heeded.  The  worst  bit  of  rudeness  came  at  a  soiree  given  by  a 
certain  Lady  Overstone.  Here  fashionable  London  outdid  Vienna, 
continuing  their  conversation  when  Clara  began  to  play.  She  broke 
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ofif  in  the  middle  of  her  piece,  and  thus  startling  them  into  silence 
told  them  that  she  could  not  play  while  there  was  talking. 

I  let  my  hands  lie  in  my  lap,  and  did  not  attempt  to  play  again 
until  there  was  perfect  attention.  If  more  artists  would  do  the  same, 
they  would  be  more  respected,  and  certainly  it  was  so  in  my  case. 
The  next  day  I  had  a  polite  letter  of  apology  from  the  young  lady. 

Against  this  account  of  human  shortcomings  there  is  a  list  of 
friends  and  kindnesses — a  list  which  grows  with  the  length  of  her 
stay.  At  certain  moments  the  presence  of  these  new  friends  was  all 
that  prevented  her  from  taking  sudden  flight  for  Germany  before  her 
engagements  were  fulfilled.  As  it  was  she  gave  twenty-six  concerts, 
played  before  the  Queen,  was  well  received,  and  sowed  plentiful 
seeds  toward  a  deep-rooted  popularity  for  Schumann  upon  the 
British  Isles.  The  coda  to  her  English  pages  is  an  admission  of 
change  of  heart,  of  near  tears  at  parting. 

After  all,  I  have  formed  a  real  affection  for  the  English  character. 
The  Englishman  is  cold  at  first,  unapproachable.  But  when  once  he 
has  unbent,  he  remains  so  for  always,  and  is  capable  of  any  friend- 
ship. I  have  grown  really  fond  of  several  people. 

On  July  6,  she  was  back  in  Diisseldorf  after  three  months'  absence, 
enjoying  her  children,  resuming  her  lessons  (Miss  Emmy  Busby,  her 
English  hostess,  had  followed  her  from  England  to  become  her 
pupil).  She  went  to  Bonn,  as  near  to  Robert  as  the  doctors  allowed 
her,  but  Dr.  Richarz,  as  always  when  she  was  driven  to  a  desperate 
hopefulness,  was  as  chilling  as  fate  itself.  "The  patient  could  scarcely 
last  for  another  year."  Only  a  few  days  later  there  came  a  telegram 
from  Endenich — if  she  wished  to  see  her  husband  alive  she  must 
come  at  once.  She  and  Brahms  hurried  to  his  side  on  Sunday,  July  27. 

It  was  a  dread  moment  as  Clara  entered  at  last  the  building  which 
contained  her  Robert.  For  two  years  and  a  half  she  had  not  been 
allowed  to  see  him.  For  months  upon  months  she  had  longed  for 
this  reunion,  and  now  that  the  time  had  come  it  must  be  far  more 
terrible  than  joyful.  She  had  been  warned  to  be  ready  for  a  shock. 
The  Robert  she  remembered  would  scarcely  be  recognizable. 
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I  saw  him  in  the  evening,  between  six  and  seven.  He  smiled  up  at 
me;  and  with  great  difficulty,  for  he  can  no  longer  control  his  limbs, 
he  put  his  arm  around  me.  I  shall  never  forget  it.  I  would  not  give 
the  memory  of  this  embrace  for  the  world's  treasures.  My  Robert, 
it  was  this  way  that  we  were  fated  to  see  each  other  once  more. 
With  what  painful  effort  I  had  to  discern  your  beloved  features. 
What  a  sorrowful  sight  it  was! 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago  you  were  torn  from  me,  without  a 
parting,  however  much  was  in  your  heart.  Now  I  lay  at  your  feet, 
silent,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  and  only  now  and  then  received 
a  look,  half  clouded,  but  unspeakably  gentle. 

Everything  around  became  holy  to  me,  even  the  air  which  this, 
my  noble  husband  breathed.  He  seemed  as  if  speaking  continually 
with  spirits,  and  would  become  restless  if  anyone  stayed  near  to  him 
for  long.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  understand  him.  Once  his  lips 
formed  "my" — "Clara,"  he  wished  to  say,  for  he  looked  at  me 
affectionately.  And  once  "I  know" — "you,"  probably. 

The  next  day,  she  and  Johannes  were  allowed  only  for  a  short  time 
in  the  room;  they  looked  through  the  shuttered  window,  and  could 
see  that  he  was  in  pain.  On  Tuesday,  the  29th  of  July,  1856,  he 
was  to  be  freed  from  his  suffering.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
he  went  peacefully  to  sleep.  His  last  hours  were  calm;  and  so  his  life 
slipped  away  at  a  moment  when  no  one  was  by  him. 

His  head  was  beautiful  in  death,  the  forehead  unclouded,  gently 
arched.  I  stood  by  the  body  of  my  passionately  loved  husband,  and 
was  at  peace;  all  my  feelings  were  turned  to  thankfulness  that  he 
was  at  last  freed;  and  as  I  kneeled  by  his  bed,  a  holy  serenity  came 
over  me,  as  if  his  fine  spirit  were  hovering  over  me.  Ah,  if  he  had 
only  taken  me  with  him! 

He  was  buried  in  the  little  churchyard  near  by.  Brahms  and 
Joachim  went  before  the  coffin;  members  of  the  Concordia  Gesell- 
schaft  of  Diisseldorf  bore  it.  Ferdinand  Hiller  had  come  from 
Cologne;  the  Diisseldorf  burghermasters  completed  the  little  group. 
"His  dearest  friends  went  before,"  wrote  Clara,  "and  I  quietly 
behind.  It  was  best  so,  and  quite  as  he  would  have  wished.  So,  with 
his  passing,  all  my  happiness  is  over.  God  give  me  strength  to  live 
without  him.  A  new  life  is  beginning  for  me." 
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^3 

Clara  Spreads  the  Gospel  of  Schumann  and  Brahms 


Olated  at  her  desk,  with  a  pile  of  letters  of  condolence  before  her, 
Clara  was  borne  up  by  the  strength  of  her  friendships,  scattered  as 
they  were,  and  by  the  evidence  that  the  loss  of  Robert  Schumann 
had  become  the  world's  concern.  She  had  been  spared  the  shock  of 
sudden  bereavement;  her  hopes  as  she  waited  eternally  for  encour- 
aging news  had  been  extinguished  cruelly,  but  at  least  gradually. 
Even  the  problem  of  making  her  way  quite  alone  in  the  world, 
while  rearing  a  large  family,  was  not  sprung  upon  her  all  at  once, 
as  an  appalling  emergency.  Even  so,  Clara  had  days  of  perplexity 
and  despair  when  no  one  could  help  her — not  Fraulein  Leser  with  all 
her  fund  of  intelligent  consideration,  not  even  the  ever  present 
Johannes,  offering  for  inspection  the  first  movement  of  his  two-piano 
sonata  splendidly  transformed  into  a  concerto  movement.  Nothing 
could  relieve  the  sense  of  futility  which  settled  upon  her  with  the 
realization  that  the  life  she  had  dedicated  to  one  human  being  in 
love,  personal  care,  artistic  endeavor,  this  life,  deprived  of  its  central 
pivot,  must  somehow  be  resumed. 

Friendship  could  not  compensate  the  loneliness  of  the  widow  who, 
as  the  only  adult  in  her  family  group,  must  face  her  sorrow  and  her 
cares  alone.  The  little  tribe  in  the  Diisseldorf  house  had  been  reduced 
to  its  youngest  members :  the  two  small  boys,  five-year-old  Eugenie, 
who  romped  freely  about  the  house,  and  baby  Felix  trailing 
them.  "Fatherless,"  wrote  Clara,  "and  yet  so  merry!"  Motherless, 
too,  for  most  of  the  time,  she  might  have  added.  Knowing  that  the 
older  ones  must  have  more  care  and  supervision  than  they  could 
ever  get  in  the  Diisseldorf  house  while  she  was  on  tour,  she  had 
placed  Julie  with  her  grandmother  Bargiel  in  Berlin,  Marie  and 
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Elise  in  Leipzig,  where  they  attended  school  and  lived  with  the 
Preussers.  The  little  boys  were  already  too  much  for  the  easy-going 
Bertha.  "They  must  have  a  man's  hand  over  them,  or  they  will  never 
turn  out  well."  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  hunt  out  a  school  for 
them.  Clara  found  herself  longing  for  Marie,  "our  first-born  child, 
who  was  always  his  darling,"  Marie,  deeply  affectionate  in  her  quiet 
way,  dependable,  old  for  her  fifteen  years.  "A  mother  is  so  happy 
when  she  can  find  a  friend  in  her  eldest  daughter.  If  only  she  were 
a  few  years  older."  The  expenses  of  all  would  increase,  and  there 
were  no  savings.  She  must  go  forth,  face  the  public  as  Schumann's 
widow,  and  earn  for  them. 

She  made  concert  engagements,  placed  the  two  boys  in  school  at 
Herchenbach,  and  otherwise  put  her  affairs  in  order.  She  wrote  a 
letter  to  Wasielewski  at  Bonn,  tartly  rejecting  his  proposal  to  write 
Schumann's  biography  (Wasielewski  was  one  of  those  people  whom 
she  instinctively  and  consistently  disliked).  A  Christmas  celebration 
with  the  four  youngest,  and  Brahms,  which  was  almost  in  the  nature 
of  a  farewell,  a  post-Christmas  visit  with  Marie  and  Elise  at  Leipzig, 
and  she  was  ready  to  begin  the  new  year  of  1857  by  appearing  in 
public  in  her  native  town,  as  if  giving  Leipzig  the  first  pledge  of 
an  inveterate  career  as  concert  performer.  The  Gewandhaus  con- 
tained, of  course,  her  friendliest  audience.  Rietz  put  on  the  pro- 
gramme, because  she  had  once  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  it,  Bach's 
Suite  in  D  major,  and  also  Schumann's  Fourth  Symphony. 

I  played  Mozart's  D  minor  Concerto,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
and  Beethoven's  Eroica  Variations.  I  was  terribly  agitated!  When 
the  audience  received  me  with  a  warmth  as  if  every  heart  grieved 
with  mine,  I  had  to  respond  with  all  that  was  in  me.  I  played  well, 
except  for  the  beautiful  cadenzas  of  Johannes,  which  showed  anxiety. 
The  Eroica  Variations  brought  a  storm  of  applause  such  as  I  have 
seldom  experienced. 

Thus  began  her  life  in  full  commitment  to  the  road.  From  October 
to  April  always,  and  with  sometimes  a  London  extension  to  her 
season,  she  ventured  far  and  wide,  renewing  her  public  in  towns 
where  she  was  known,  but  always  extending  her  fame  by  the  cultiva- 
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tion  of  new  territory.  She  was  seldom  at  home,  never  in  one  place 
for  long,  lingering  briefly  to  play,  listen,  or  see  a  friend,  and  then 
moving  on.  Sometimes  weariness  would  overtake  her.  Neuralgic 
pains  would  harass  her  until  getting  through  a  performance  was  a 
matter  of  sheer  will.  Sometimes,  alone  in  a  strange  place,  she  would 
brood  over  Robert  until  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  could  continue  no 
longer.  Then  there  were  compensations.  She  could  watch  the  growth 
of  general  interest  in  Schumann's  music  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
and  she  could  foster  that  growth.  A  special  sentimental  interest 
attached  to  the  spectacle  of  Schumann's  widow  making  her  way 
bravely  alone,  propounding  the  message  of  her  husband's  music 
with  an  authority,  a  command  of  its  beauty  that  none  other  had. 
Clara  had  been  working  over  her  keyboard  as  never  before,  and  now 
this  most  self-critical  of  artists  found  a  new  assurance  in  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  most  difficult  passages  would  flow  with  effortless  ease 
from  beneath  her  fingers.  This  power  was  her  final  means  toward 
winning  the  veneration  of  Europe,  a  veneration  deep  rooted  in  such 
cities  as  Leipzig  or  Vienna  or  Berlin,  finding  the  light  more  slowly 
in  a  musical  outpost  like  London.  There  were  varying  fortunes  for 
the  performer,  and  when  she  failed  of  conquest,  at  least  there  was 
satisfaction  to  be  had  from  being  in  the  main  current  of  the  stream, 
in  touch  with  the  world's  music  and  musicians.  These  were  the 
enjoyments  of  the  adventurer  in  her  art,  the  wanderer  who  knows 
no  resting  place. 

Even  though  at  times  she  gave  way  to  exhaustion  or  despair,  she 
would  have  been  at  least  as  miserable  if  she  had  remained  at  home 
and  settled  into  a  musically  barren  round  of  pupils  and  domesticity. 
She  had  only  once  accepted  a  salaried  position,  and  then  for  no  more 
than  six  weeks.  In  June,  1855,  before  Robert's  death,  she  had  been 
prevailed  upon  to  visit  the  Residenz  at  Detmold,  and  there  teach 
the  piano  to  the  Princess  Friederike.  The  munificence,  the  thoughtful 
kindness  of  the  royal  family  quite  won  her. 

Joachim,  worrying  over  the  taxing  itinerary  of  his  friend,  twice 
opened  up  to  her  the  possibility  of  a  regular  teaching  post — one  in 
the  Conservatory  at  Stuttgart,  the  other  with  the  royal  family  at 
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Hanover.  Clara  thought  of  being  confined  in  a  town  even  smaller 
and  more  tedious  than  Diisseldorf,  she  thought  of  hours  wasted  in 
futile  efforts  to  impart  musical  sense  to  musically  obtuse  royalty, 
and  she  wrote:  "I  cannot  yet  accept  such  a  position;  I  cannot  forego 
the  vigor  of  my  powers,  and  the  exercise  of  them  in  public  per- 
formance." What  though  the  returns  from  touring  were  precarious, 
sometimes  leaving  nothing  to  carry  home  when  expenses  were  paid, 
sometimes  barely  sufficing  to  carry  her  family  through  the  summer, 
until  another  money-reaping  round  could  begin? 

The  deep  and  general  respect  for  her  playing  and  character,  her 
acknowledged  position  as  leading  spirit  of  the  Romantic  movement — 
these  aspects  of  eminence  did  not  assure  the  overflowing  crowds 
which  a  more  sensational  catch-penny  artist  could  have  expected. 
There  must  still  often  be  the  preliminary  musical  evenings  on  a 
smaller  scale  where  the  programmes  were  exacting  of  intelligence 
and  the  audience  correspondingly  selective;  when  interest  in  the 
new  and  unfamiliar  was  planted  and  hopefully  watered.  If  there 
were  any  net  receipts  at  all  from  the  soirees,  the  amount  was  as 
nothing  against  the  efforts  expended.  The  compensation  lay  in  the 
expected  crop  of  spreading  appreciation  for  the  music  of  Robert 
Schumann  or  Johannes  Brahms.  If  the  income  lagged,  the  itinerary 
must  be  increased.  She  progressed  from  one  German  town  to  another 
through  each  "concert  winter,"  crossing  and  recrossing  her  path, 
sometimes  passing  the  border,  east  or  south,  for  alien  cultivation. 

In  this  wise  Frau  Clara  labored  with  unrelenting  energy,  fulfilling 
an  inner  need  for  musical  dissemination,  and  an  equally  imperious 
outer  one  for  the  wherewithal  to  take  care  of  her  seven  scattered 
darlings.  Her  children  came  to  look  upon  her  as  a  sort  of  good  angel 
who  could  fairly  well  be  counted  upon  to  be  with  them  at  Christmas, 
but  never  with  any  certainty  at  any  other  time.  She  might  suddenly 
appear  to  Julie  in  Berlin,  the  older  girls  in  Leipzig,  the  boys  at 
school.  But  after  a  few  days,  perhaps  only  a  single  night,  she  would 
embrace  them  and  disappear.  The  summer  respite  would  find  her 
just  as  footloose.  Exhausted  from  a  strenuous  season,  she  would  go 
to  some  country  resort,  such  as  St.  Goarshausen  in  1857,  or  Gottingen 
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in  1858,  each  a  point  for  friendly  reunions,  Wildbad  or  Kreuznach 
in  1859.  Sometimes  she  took  some  of  her  children  with  her.  Concerts 
with  Joachim  and  Brahms  became  necessarily  infrequent  because  of 
the  attachment  of  the  first  to  Hanover,  of  the  second  to  Detmold 
and  Hamburg.  She  did  appear,  when  occasion  offered,  with  a  friend 
of  long  standing,  Julius  Stockhausen,  a  splendid  Lieder  singer,  who 
with  Clara  as  accompanist  could  make  the  songs  of  Schumann  a 
rapturous  experience.  The  black-bearded  but  entirely  amiable  pres- 
ence of  Stockhausen  was  soon  almost  an  inevitable  part  of  the 
little  frequently  gathering  clan.  He  was  like  Joachim  in  contriving 
as  many  meetings,  as  many  joint  concerts  as  were  possible  with  so 
unstationary  a  person  as  Clara. 

Fields  newly  tried  in  the  season  of  1 857-1 858  were  Bavaria  and 
Switzerland,  the  first  bringing  more  applause  than  profit,  the  second 
bringing  both.  There  was  an  early  summer  London  season  in  1857 
and  another  in  1859,  a  sojourn  in  Vienna  which  kept  her  for  once 
away  from  her  family  at  Christmas  in  1858;  again  she  went  to 
Vienna  in  i860.  On  the  longer  trips,  from  1858  on,  she  usually  took 
Marie  with  her  as  a  companion  qualified  at  last  by  her  years.  Elise 
she  took  on  a  shorter  tour  of  North  German  towns  in  i860.  Traveling 
with  a  daughter,  having  uninterrupted  hours  with  her  in  train  or 
hotel,  proved  far  more  favorable  to  close  acquaintance  than  the 
mixed  company  and  activities  of  summer  vacations. 

There  remained  one  large  musical  center  which  had  not  come 
within  Clara's  orbit.  She  could  not  look  very  hopefully  upon  the 
city  which  had  quite  neglected  to  give  her  its  ear  on  her  first  visit 
as  a  child,  her  second  as  a  Jungfrau.  Now,  in  1862,  she  was  no 
longer  a  suppliant,  picking  up  crumbs  of  attention.  Hesitant  propo- 
sitions from  Paris  she  would  not  consider,  but  a  letter  from  Mme. 
Erard  struck  the  persuasive,  unanswerable  note :  the  music  of  Robert 
Schumann  was  becoming  known  and  liked.  Lovers  of  music  were 
anxious  to  hear  it  from  the  hands  of  his  famous  widow.  Expenses 
and  arrangements  would  be  taken  care  of. 

Now  Parisians  gratified  her  with  the  courtesy  due  a  distinguished 
visitor.  As  she  and  Marie  arrived  on  the  evening  of  March  7,  an 
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emissary  of  Mme.  Erard  met  and  conducted  them  to  the  suite  of 
rooms  which  had  been  engaged  for  them  at  the  Hotel  des  Etats 
Unis.  Clara,  remembering  how  she  had  once  waited  upon  the  favor 
of  artists  and  other  influential  people,  was  pleased  to  find  the  situa- 
tion reversed.  Musicians  now  came  to  the  hotel  first,  to  pay  their 
respects.  There  were  Pauline  Viardot  and  Julius  Stockhausen  who 
happened  to  be  there  (he  was  half  French  by  birth).  Musicians 
whom  she  had  not  met  called;  she  was  invited  to  play  with  the 
Conservatoire  orchestra,  and  approached  for  lessons  at  a  good  figure. 
The  great  Rossini  (great  in  two  senses)  was  too  important  to  be 
expected  to  make  the  first  call.  Clara  and  Marie  went  to  his  house 
on  March  25,  and  sent  in  their  cards. 

It  was  very  uncomfortable.  There  were  other  callers  present,  and 
we  all  sat  on  very  high  chairs,  about  an  immense  circular  table. 
Rossini  was  constantly  dipping  into  his  pockets,  sometimes  for  a 
snuff  box  and  sometimes  for  a  box  of  lozenges.  As  he  refreshed  him- 
self, he  would  also  press  a  lozenge  into  my  hand.  He  is  very  amus- 
ing, and  in  other  ways,  quite  a  man  of  the  world.  His  wife  seems  to 
be  something  of  a  shrew. 

Clara  gave  four  soirees,  all  of  them  crowded.  She  found  an  even 
greater  knowledge  of  Schumann  than  she  had  expected,  and  a  desire 
to  hear  more.  Playing  the  Emperor  Concerto  at  the  Conservatoire, 
she  had  a  reception  more  stormy  than  any  she  had  experienced — 
except  in  Vienna.  The  playing  of  the  orchestra  astonished  her. 

In  the  matter  of  technique  [she  wrote  Brahms],  it  was  the  most 
finished  I  had  ever  heard — but  cold.  Everything  is  calculated  for 
effect,  and  often  the  composition  is  recklessly  sacrificed  to  this  effect. 
Often  they  play  a  fine  theme  without  shading  or  warmth,  and  then 
suddenly  stress  an  accent  in  such  a  way  that  the  populace  is  elec- 
trified. A  pp  or  a  ff  like  this  are  not  to  be  heard  anywhere;  for 
example,  in  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  B  flat  Symphony,  the 
return  of  the  theme  is  done  in  such  a  way  that  it  gives  one  the 
creeps.  I  never  before  heard  the  finale  taken  at  such  a  speed — but 
what  perfection!  They  always  take  the  quick  movements  too  fast, 
so  that  violins  in  one  passage  or  the  bassoon  with  a  presto  scale  in 
another,  can  show  their  brilliance  as  virtuosos — while  the  composer's 
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real  intentions  are  disregarded.  They  played  Haydn's  Quartet 
(variations  on  a  folk  song)  so  that  the  entire  orchestra  (there  must 
have  been  eighty  string  players)  sounded  like  four  instruments. 
Think  of  what  could  be  unloosed  from  such  an  orchestra  if  they 
really  caught  fire!  Then  the  walls  would  totter,  people  would  be 
overcome,  and  I  suppose  that  is  why  it  will  never  happen.  But  you 
had  better  not  repeat  what  I  have  said,  for  it  might  be  carried  back 
here  and  do  me  harm.  The  Conservatory  is  musical  holiness  itself — 
people  sit  in  it  rapt  as  in  a  temple. 

Clara  had  an  embarrassing  encounter  in  Hanover  with  a  musician 
friend  of  earlier  years.  Mme.  Schroeder-Devrient  called  upon  her 
in  April,  1858,  was  introduced  to  her  two  rather  free  and  easy 
companions,  Joachim  and  Brahms,  noted  with  disapproval  how 
Clara  asked  the  advice  of  youth  and  inexperience  about  her  playing, 
and  afterward  gave  her  a  well-meant  lecture  about  mistaken  hu- 
mility. Clara  was  very  certain  indeed  that  she  was  not  at  fault.  Soon 
the  tables  were  turned :  Clara  was  giving  her  friend  some  unsolicited 
advice  which  was  far  from  well  received.  Wilhelmine  had  been  past 
her  prime  in  the  Dresden  days.  Now,  with  her  voice  almost  gone, 
improvident  as  ever,  generous  and  careless  of  her  money,  this  good 
lady  had  fallen  upon  hard  times.  Clara  heard  her  in  a  public 
matinee,  and  endured  "agonies  of  nervousness"  for  fear  that  she 
would  make  a  spectacle  of  herself. 

Her  voice  has  lost  its  power,  and  naturally  her  execution  suffers. 
She  had  offered  several  times  to  travel  with  me  and  sing  at  my 
concerts,  but  that  is  the  last  thing  in  the  world  I  should  want.  I 
should  have  to  witness  day  by  day  the  deterioration  of  the  woman 
whom  I  exalted  in  my  youth  as  my  highest  ideal!  How  much  she 
has  been  to  me,  what  memories  I  owe  to  her,  ineradicable  ones.  And 
shall  I  allow  this  woman  to  sing  at  my  concerts,  shall  I  subject  her 
to  the  rough  generality  which  asks  never  what  she  was,  but  what 
she  is? 

When  in  January  Clara  read  the  announcement  that  Schroeder- 
Devrient  intended  to  resume  her  career,  she  sat  down  and  wrote 
her  friend  urging  her  to  think  better  of  her  plan.  It  was  one  of  the 
hardest  letters  she  had  ever  written. 
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Dearest  Wilhelmine, 

If  it  is  not  too  late  to  change  your  mind,  please  do  so.  Trust  my 
conviction  that  you  are  inviting  sad  experiences;  should  that  happen 
to  you,  the  great  and  noble  artist?  You  who  stood  unapproached, 
who  were  an  ideal  for  art  in  yourself,  will  you  now  deliver  yourself 
to  the  frivolous  crowd  which  cries  only  for  "a  voice"?  Even  if  you 
sang  your  heart  out  of  your  body,  they  would  not  pay  any  attention, 
for  this  multitude  looks  for  youthful  freshness  in  a  voice,  and  they 
expect  what  they  pay  for.  .  .  .  Dear  friend,  that  is  why  I  didn't 
answer  your  earlier  offer  to  sing  at  my  concerts.  Your  image  has 
stood  before  me  through  my  life  as  an  ideal.  Remembering  always 
the  joy  you  have  given  me,  and  cherishing  the  deepest  gratitude, 
should  I  hold  out  a  hand  to  encourage  this  step?  No,  I  cannot  do 
it,  even  at  the  risk  of  angering  you,  for  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  prevent 
it  if  I  can.  .  .  .  Finally,  most  honored  of  friends,  one  more  request. 
Take  what  I  have  written  as  nothing  other  than  a  mark  of  my 
highest  admiration.  I  await,  trembling,  for  your  reply. 

There  was  no  reply,  no  word  or  sign  from  Wilhelmine.  Two  years 
later,  the  necessity  for  debasement  had  passed.  Her  life  as  well  as 
her  career  had  ended.  Clara  visited  the  cemetery  in  Dresden  to  stand 
beside  the  grave  of  her  friend,  and  look  back  with  a  pang  upon 
the  glorious  performances  she  had  given,  upon  the  spring  day  in 
Paris  when  she  had  nobly  tried  to  lift  a  little  girl  to  public  attention 
by  lending  the  power  of  her  fame.  That  act,  so  thoroughly  charac- 
teristic of  the  large-hearted  and  impulsive  Schroeder-Devrient,  had 
been  followed  in  Dresden  by  countless  kindnesses  to  Clara.  She  had 
invariably  sought  the  Schumanns'  house  for  the  trying  out  of  a  new 
song  by  Robert,  always  filling  the  composer  with  delight.  That 
importunate  malady,  middle  age,  had  taken  its  toll  of  her  figure 
for  stage  purposes  and  of  her  voice  at  last.  Too  generous  ever  to 
accumulate  large  savings,  she  had  no  faculty  whatever  for  retaining 
money.  She  had  rashly  married  at  forty-three  a  cynical  young  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Guards,  who  had  promptly  eased  her  out  of  all  her 
property.  A  third  marriage  made  insufficient  amends.  At  length 
she  faced  those  spectral  antagonists:  poverty  and  decline  of  power. 

Writing  from  Camberwell  in  June  of  1859,  Clara  betrayed  to 
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Johannes  strong  signs  of  succumbing  to  England.  London,  despite 
its  "dark  sides,"  she  was  finding  a  place  of  a  certain  freedom  and 
breadth  of  view.  It  was  not  without  music  of  interest.  She  had  been 
"overwhelmed"  by  Handel's  Israel,  done  on  a  gigantic  scale,  spoiled 
only  by  Michael  Costa's  insistence  upon  trombones  at  all  moments. 
She  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  countryside;  her  fondness  for  walk- 
ing had  led  her  into  the  fine  parks  of  London.  A  remote  past  was 
entrancingly  recalled  in  Windsor,  "the  most  beautiful  of  all  castles. 
I  cannot  attempt  to  describe  it,  but  when  you  see  it,  you  live  through 
the  whole  of  Shakespeare.  .  .  .  The  next  time  you  put  a  nice 
amount  of  earnings  aside,  then  be  sure  to  give  your  thoughts  to 
England."  Her  only  qualm  was  that  it  might  not  give  him  "artistic 
satisfaction."  The  Germanic  Brahms  was  not  so  easily  persuaded.  "I 
have  no  immediate  intention  of  going  to  England — at  least  not  before 
I  have  been  to  Swabia,  with  suitable  explorations  of  the  beautiful 
German  woodlands,  also  the  Tyrol,  to  Switzerland,  Italy,  Greece, 
Egypt,  the  East  Indies,  etc.,  in  spite  of  your  3000  Handel  singers, 
and  the  wonderful  sights,  and  the  battle  scenes  from  Shakespearean 
plays."  He  was  true  to  his  list,  so  far  as  he  ever  progressed  upon  it — 
which  was  not  beyond  Italy. 

There  were  other  than  scenic  and  architectural  consolations  for 
Clara.  Joachim  was  there,  and  Stockhausen  too.  She  listened  to 
Joachim's  new  Hungarian  Concerto,  and  was  unable  to  share 
Brahms'  enthusiasm  over  this  manifestation  of  galloping  virtuosity, 
which  she  found  in  parts  "uninspiring,"  and  "overloaded  in  the  in- 
strumentation." His  quartet  playing,  on  the  other  hand,  was  miracu- 
lously beautiful,  compensating  the  efforts  of  his  three  companions, 
who  "were  miles  behind  him."  "With  one  single  stroke,  straight 
from  his  soul,  he  beats  them  all." 

She  had  a  quarrel  with  Bennett,  and  was  disturbed  to  see  Joachim 
being  drawn  into  the  very  ways  she  disapproved  in  the  Englishman 
— the  art-killing  tendency  to  turn  music  into  an  incessant,  money- 
making  activity.  She  had  hopes  for  Joachim  as  a  composer,  and  was 
concerned  to  see  him  definitely  lapsing  into  the  itinerant  virtuoso. 
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It  bothers  me  to  see  such  an  artist  work  so  hard,  for  he  is  too 
good  for  that,  and  with  no  family  to  support,  there  is  no  need  for 
it.  You  have  no  idea  how  he  lives — morning  and  evening,  rehearsal, 
concert,  concert,  rehearsal.  There  is  no  end  to  it.  He  played  the 
Kreutzer  Sonata  in  a  concert  with  me,  and  scarcely  had  he  played 
the  last  chord  when  he  was  off  again  to  rehearse  the  same  piece 
somewhere  else.  There  is  hardly  a  concert  where  he  stays  to  the 
end;  the  violin  goes  into  its  case,  and  he  is  gone.  Is  it  possible  to 
keep  one's  mind  fresh  that  way  ?  I  insist  that  it  is  not. 

Brahms  and  Joachim  often  showed  their  worry  over  the  exhausting 
schedules  their  beloved  pianist  imposed  upon  herself.  Squandering 
her  strength,  playing  when  she  was  ill,  she  would  subside  exhausted 
into  the  tedious  traveling  routine  that  brings  no  restfulness.  Then 
the  thought  would  descend  upon  her  suddenly,  overwhelmingly, 
that  life  without  Robert  was  no  life  at  all,  her  concerts  a  meaningless 
treadmill,  wearing  her  down  to  no  purpose.  She  would  not  spare 
her  two  friends,  but  would  fill  them  with  anxiety  as  she  sent  letters 
clouded  by  the  desolation  that  lay  upon  her  spirit.  Joachim,  wishing 
to  offer  a  loan  which  could  relieve  her  necessity  of  crowding  in 
engagements,  filled  a  long  letter  with  joking  preambles,  trying  to 
insinuate  his  proposition  in  a  cajoling  way  that  would  not  bring  a 
flat  refusal. 

Brahms  protested  in  vain  against  the  onerous  English  journey. 
Yielding  to  the  pressure  of  troubled  thoughts  was  so  foreign  to  his 
nature  that  he  once  felt  called  upon  to  argue  her  out  of  her  gloom. 

My  dear  Clara,  you  really  must  try  hard  to  keep  your  melancholy 
within  bounds,  and  not  let  it  go  on  so  long.  Life  is  precious,  and 
such  moods  as  the  one  you  are  in  consume  body  and  soul.  Both  are 
ruined  by  such  persistence,  and  one  must  at  all  costs  overcome 
it.  .  .  .  The  ideal  and  genuine  person  is  calm  both  in  his  joy  and 
in  his  sorrow.  Passions  must  quickly  pass,  or  else  they  must  be 
hunted  out. 

The  stout-hearted  Brahms  tried  to  keep  himself  impervious  to  the 
knocks  of  fortune  or  human  hostility.  The  treatment  of  his  D 
minor  Concerto  at  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  was  a  case  in  point. 
He  had  devoted  to  his  first  orchestral  work  great  effort  and  affec- 
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tion.  When  it  was  tried  over  in  rehearsal  by  Joachim  as  conductor 
at  Hanover  in  March,  1858,  Clara  was  in  a  transport  over  this,  his 
most  ambitious  and  important  music.  "Almost  all  of  it  sounds  beau- 
tiful," she  wrote  to  Woldemar  Bargiel,  "in  some  places  far  more 
beautiful  than  Johannes  himself  thought  or  hoped  it  could.  The 
whole  thing  is  marvelous — so  rich,  so  deeply  felt,  and  so  unified. 
Johannes  was  blissful,  and  played  the  last  movement  prestissimo 
out  of  sheer  delight.  We  went  for  a  walk  afterward,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  heaven  lent  the  day  a  special  splendor.  Johannes  drew  it  in,  in 
deep  breaths.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  his  elation."  When  the 
performance  at  Leipzig  came  to  pass  on  the  following  February, 
factionalism  and  prejudice  combined  to  defeat  it.  The  Leipzigers, 
accustomed  to  Mendelssohnian  elegances  and  transparencies,  simply 
would  not  swallow  their  first  real  dish  of  Brahmsian  roast  beef. 
The  piece  was  received  in  frigid  silence  to  the  end,  and  when  three 
people  made  a  feeble  attempt  at  applause,  they  were  promptly 
silenced  by  hisses.  Brahms  did  not  flinch.  "It  made  no  impression 
on  me,"  he  wrote  to  Clara,  "I  enjoyed  the  rest  of  the  music,  and 
did  not  think  about  my  concerto.  No  one  said  anything  to  me 
except  David  who  of  course  was  polite  about  it.  Rietz  and  Sahr, 
whom  I  asked,  said  that  they  did  not  like  it." 

Clara,  then  in  Vienna,  could  not  even  answer  for  a  fortnight.  She 
feared  that  he  must  have  felt  the  disappointment  far  more  than  he 
would  admit,  and  she  would  not  risk  an  expression  of  sympathy 
which  would  no  doubt  have  brought  a  curt  bit  of  rudeness  from 
him.  "It  has  taken  me  a  long  time  to  get  over  it,"  she  wrote  him 
at  last.  "It  is  not  that  a  bad  reception  can  in  the  least  lessen  your 
high  worth  as  an  artist,  but  it  pained  me  to  think  that  an  icy  breath 
could  fall  on  your  warm  artist-heart,  for  no  man  is  so  far  above 
everything  that  he  does  not  find  a  friendly  reception  more  pleasant 
than  the  other  kind."  Then  indignation  strikes  fire  from  her:  "If  I 
were  you  I  would  not  move  a  finger  to  let  Leipzig  hear  another 
note  from  you.  The  day  will  come  when  they  will  clamor  to  hear 
you.  You  must  cross  Leipzig  from  your  map.  This  much  pride  you 
must  and  can  have." 
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Brahms  was  ready  enough  to  drop  Leipzig  from  his  thoughts 
altogether.  He  wanted  no  special  consideration.  I£  any  public  were 
not  inclined  to  accept  his  music,  they  were  well  within  their  rights, 
and  he  was  ready  cheerfully  to  go  elsewhere.  But  he  would  have 
no  special  pleading,  no  insistence  upon  performance  of  his  music. 
When  he  learned  that  Clara  was  pushing  his  cause,  he  was  annoyed, 
and  scolded  her  for  not  leaving  reluctant  people  in  peace.  She 
must  learn  that  art  is  a  "republic"  where  each  artist  citizen  has 
exactly  as  much  right  to  attention  as  happens  to  come  his  way.  "I 
beg  that  you  will  not  try  to  arouse  in  other  people  an  enthusiasm 
like  your  own,  which  they  will  not  share  with  you.  You  look  for 
too  quick  a  recognition  by  others  of  the  talent  which  you  happen 
to  like." 

Clara,  offended,  protested  that  she  had  done  no  such  thing.  She 
was  never  unrestrained  in  her  praise  of  his  music  except  before  those 
who  felt  as  she  about  it — Joachim  or  Grimm  or  Woldemar  Bargiel. 

It  is  no  blind  enthusiasm  which  dictates  my  words.  I  express 
myself  warmly  when  I  think  I  have  found  the  response  which  a 
woman's  heart  quickly  senses.  I  am  far  too  fond  of  you,  and 
respect  you  far  too  highly  to  allow  your  name  to  pass  my  lips  when 
I  am  with  people  who  dislike  you,  or  who  are  cold.  ...  I  wish  you 
would  interpret  my  feelings  more  generously  than  you  often  do.  If 
anyone  should  read  what  you  say  about  my  enthusiasm,  they  would 
take  me  for  an  hysterical  person  who  adores  her  friend  as  if  he  were 
a  god.  .  .  .  You  neither  hear  nor  see  when  I  speak  of  you  to  others. 
I  really  do  not  do  it  in  a  state  of  exaltation.  It  is  true  that  I  am  often 
greatly  struck  by  the  richness  of  your  genius,  that  you  always  seem 
to  me  one  on  whom  heaven  has  poured  out  its  best  gifts,  and  that  I 
love  and  honor  you  for  the  sake  of  many  glorious  works — all  this 
has  fastened  its  roots  deep  down  in  my  soul.  So  dearest  Johannes, 
do  not  trouble  to  kill  it  by  all  your  cold  philosophizing. 

She  had  been  unable  to  resist  following  up  her  advantage  in 
Paris  by  forcing  upon  that  public  a  large  quantity  of  Brahms.  Her 
remark  in  a  letter  to  the  composer  that  she  had  played  his  new  Varia- 
tions on  a  Theme  of  Handel  at  "a  little  soiree  for  artists"  was  a 
deliberate  understatement,  for  she  wrote  more  fully  of  the  affair 
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to  her  friend  Ave  Lallement  at  Hamburg:  "But  you  must  not  tell 
Johannes — you  know  that  this  kind  of  thing  always  makes  him 
rather  cross.  I  am  eager  to  teach  the  musicians  here  at  least  to 
respect  him — aside  from  my  friendship,  I  consider  it  my  duty  as  an 
artist."  Encountering  in  France  slighting  opinions  of  Brahms,  based 
on  a  vague  or  hearsay  knowledge,  she  had  gathered  in  the  influential 
in  order  to  play  them  nothing  but  Brahms.  "At  first  they  showed 
little  interest,  but  the  Sextet  warmed  them  up."  She  had  saved  for 
the  last  the  new  Handel  Variations,  an  effective  virtuoso  piece — 
brilliance  with  true  Brahmsian  substance  beneath.  "After  the  Varia- 
tions, they  were  fire  and  flame." 

Clara  was  rightly  indignant  over  Brahms'  unjust  accusation  that 
she  was  indiscriminate  in  her  praise  of  his  music.  "Has  it  not  hap- 
pened that  I  have  been  unable  to  receive  with  joyful  sympathy  this 
or  that  work  of  yours,  and  have  met  you  with  open  opposition?" 
Brahms  knew  that  well;  he  would  never  have  submitted  to  her 
each  of  his  new  scores,  often  before  any  other  eye  had  seen  them, 
if  there  was  nothing  to  be  expected  from  her  but  unqualified  ap- 
proval. Certain  songs  or  choral  works  had  met  with  frank  objections 
from  her.  Even  the  Concerto  or  the  Serenades,  which  had  filled 
her  with  delight,  came  in  for  some  suggestions  about  the  strengthen- 
ing of  a  passage  here  and  there.  When  she  came  upon  one  of  his 
sudden  manifestations  of  true  power,  she  would  stand  in  submis- 
sive admiration.  She  grasped  at  once  the  importance  of  the  manu- 
script which  he  sent  her  in  1862  of  the  first  movement  of  a  sym- 
phony in  C  minor.  She  drafted  for  Joachim  in  a  brimming  letter 
three  bars  of  the  "bold  beginning,"  as  she  called  it,  of  the  main  body 
of  the  movement,  just  as  it  was  to  stand  when  the  First  Symphony 
was  completed  years  later.  She  wrote: 

It  is  rather  strong,  but  I  have  grown  accustomed  to  it.  The  move- 
ment is  full  of  wondrous  beauties,  and  the  treatment  of  the  themes 
shows  the  mastery  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  his  own.  All 
is  interwoven  in  a  most  interesting  way,  and  at  the  same  time  it  has 
the  impulsion  of  entire  spontaneity.  One  absorbs  it  in  great  draughts, 
without  being  conscious  that  labor  went  into  its  making. 
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Clara  reflected  that  Robert,  like  Johannes,  had  been  little  disturbed 
by  the  tardy  pace  of  public  recognition  of  the  new  and  strange. 
"What  is  strong,"  Robert  had  written,  "will  make  its  way."  Robert's 
attitude  had  been  different.  Too  modest  to  think  of  going  about  and 
trying  to  further  his  own  case,  he  was  as  delighted  as  a  child  when 
his  music  was  accepted  and  praised.  He  was  likewise  grateful  when 
Clara  succeeded  in  pushing  his  works  into  the  public  attention. 
Brahms,  being  human,  was  just  as  pleased  with  success.  But  he 
would  permit  no  one  to  sue  for  it.  Brahms  would  sometimes  send 
her  manuscripts  with  holes  yet  to  be  filled  in,  manuscripts  which 
no  other  human  being  would  have  been  allowed  to  see.  He  knew 
that  her  understanding  would  supply  what  was  missing.  He  needed 
no  help  from  her  on  technical  points — such  things  were  quickly 
adjusted  by  his  own  experience  in  listening  or  performing.  He  knew 
that  Clara  would  test  the  music  in  her  heart  before  her  mind  con- 
sciously examined  it,  and  the  first  test  was  the  vital  one.  That  was 
why  he  looked  so  earnestly  to  her  word  of  approval. 

Clara  laid  herself  open,  in  her  own  way,  to  the  mood  of  a  piece, 
its  validity  as  an  inward,  emotional  concept  of  the  composer  trans- 
ferred into  living  tones.  She  looked  for  a  complete  musical  image 
of  his  poetic  thoughts — for  the  best  and  finest  that  was  in  the  nature 
of  Brahms.  If  she  missed  this  best,  if  a  theme,  an  episode,  a  section 
of  a  movement  was  not  truly  and  fully  felt,  if  it  lapsed  into  intellec- 
tualization  or  perversity  or  showiness,  she  missed  at  once  what  was 
not  there.  It  was  a  rare  and  special  ability  which  she  could  only 
have  learned  by  her  life  with  Robert  Schumann. 

In  Schumann,  the  transformation  from  first  impulse  to  notation 
was  immediate,  subtle  and  elusive  of  definition.  Clara  had  trained 
herself  to  grasp  the  motive  impulse  through  the  tonal  image.  It 
was  the  faculty  of  heartsearching  by  intuition,  applied  again  and 
again  to  the  music  under  her  fingers,  which  made  her  the  divining 
and  discerning  pianist  that  she  was.  Brahms  knew  that  this,  the 
very  core  of  Schumann's  art,  survived  in  no  person  as  in  Clara. 
There  lay,  too,  her  indispensability  to  himself  as  a  developing 
artist.  He  accepted  her  rebukes  in  all  meekness,  and  often  acted 
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upon  them.  Each  of  his  new  scores  in  these  years  had  to  undergo 
on  completion  a  double  after-scrutiny  from  her  judgment  and  his 
own. 

"When  you  have  written  something,"  he  once  said  to  Widmann, 
"ask  yourself  whether  such  a  woman  as  Madame  Schumann  could 
read  it  with  pleasure.  If  you  doubt  that,  then  cross  out  what  you 
have  written."  And  to  Clara  he  wrote:  "You  know  whose  praise 
I  value  most.  The  highest  tribunal  of  all  is  your  loving  nature  and 
its  'yea. 
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Hans  von  Billow  in  the  winter  of  1855  was  a  hopeful  young 
pianist,  trying  to  court  the  public  eye  and  favor  of  Berlin.  He 
found  that  the  announcement  of  joint  soirees  by  Frau  Clara  Schu- 
mann and  Kapellmeister  Joseph  Joachim  in  December  quite  took 
the  middle  out  of  his  season's  prospects.  The  coming  of  the  illus- 
trious lady  pianist  made  him  give  up  any  thought  of  trying  a  con- 
cert in  that  month,  the  more  so  on  account  of  the  added  strength 
of  her  alliance  with  the  popular  violinist.  Bulow,  who  had  ever  a 
shrewd  eye,  saw  a  special  significance  in  this  alliance,  and  hastened 
to  give  Liszt,  his  revered  master,  fair  warning:  "Joachim  and  the 
statue  of  which  he  is  making  himself  the  pedestal  are  not  coming 
here  until  next  month.  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  difficulty  in 
recognizing  each  other,  for  we  are  working  in  completely  opposite 
directions." 

The  remark  was  not  the  small  backbiting  of  the  less  successful 
colleague — Billow  never  fell  short  of  a  generous  understanding  of 
others — it  was  a  just  report  on  a  tightening-up  of  the  Romantic 
front.  Biilow,  calling  on  Joachim,  could  no  longer  recognize  in  his 
friend  the  once  fellow  disciple  of  Liszt  who  had  been  at  least  as 
devout  as  himself  in  his  admiration  of  the  master.  Now  Joachim 
still  professed  a  personal  loyalty  to  Liszt,  but  in  the  next  breath  he 
delivered  a  tirade  against  Liszt's  music  which  put  loyalty  of  any 
sort  in  question.  In  a  word,  Joachim,  and  Brahms  too,  had  gone 
over  to  Clara  completely. 

Clara's  feeling  on  the  subject  of  Liszt  was  no  better  than  it  had 
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been.  The  very  mention  of  his  name  now  brought  an  added  glint 
in  her  eye.  His  still  growing  prestige  as  pianist  and  piano  peda- 
gogue was  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  for  he  was  planting  and  perpetuat- 
ing all  of  his  deplorable  qualities  in  another  generation  of  pianists. 
The  orchestral  music  he  had  been  writing  was  in  even  worse  taste, 
and  here  he  was  a  fair  butt  for  derision,  for  he  had  not,  as  in  the 
virtuoso  field,  won  general  acceptance  and  acclaim.  That  music  was 
a  mockery  and  an  offense.  It  was  the  very  denial  of  all  that  her 
husband  had  stood  for,  and  seemed  the  more  intolerable  to  the 
widow  who  had  devoted  herself  publicly,  with  a  sort  of  special 
solemnity,  to  the  music  of  Robert  Schumann.  When  she  and 
Joachim  announced  their  programmes  of  Bach,  Beethoven  and 
Schumann,  it  seemed  to  Biilow  as  if  they  were  pointedly  proclaim- 
ing the  one  and  only  succession,  rebuking  those  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fence  who  might  presume  to  any  part  in  that  succession. 

Now,  while  Liszt  continued  to  honor  Clara,  to  speak  in  lofty 
terms  of  her  husband's  music,  Clara  avoided  Weimar,  and  when  a 
meeting  at  the  Rhine  Festival  of  1855  was  not  to  be  dodged,  barely 
managed  to  endure  it.  Liszt  sat  in  Clara's  house  at  Diisseldorf  and 
listened  as  Clara  and  Joachim  played  Schumann's  D  minor  Sonata. 
Then,  taking  his  place  at  the  piano  with  her,  he  played  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  Genoveua  Overture.  An  inward,  unexpressed  hostility 
had  made  them  all  ill  at  ease,  and  now  the  music  too  sounded  jarring 
and  strained.  "It  was  so  dreadful,"  wrote  Clara  afterward,  "that  I 
could  find  relief  only  in  tears.  How  he  banged  it  out  on  the  piano, 
and  what  a  tempo!  I  was  distressed  to  have  his  music  mangled  in 
the  room  still  full  of  memories  of  the  dear  composer's  presence." 

Joachim  had  at  least  as  much  trouble  preserving  the  civilities. 
In  1857,  the  young  man  and  his  former  master  sat  side  by  side 
while  their  friend  Schneider  played  fugues  of  Bach  on  the  organ. 
Joachim  exclaimed  over  the  "divine  music"  with  what  seemed  to 
Liszt  a  didactic  solemnity,  as  if  the  formalist  in  tone  patterns  were 
a  reproach  to  Weimar.  "Hm,"  replied  Liszt,  "bones."  "I  must  say," 
answered  Joachim,  "I  prefer  it  to  jelly."  Joachim  took  the  occasion 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  master,  admitting  his  present  entire  lack  of 
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sympathy  with  his  music.  It  was  an  offending  and  wounding  letter; 
it  was  also  a  necessary  one,  for  Joachim  stood  outwardly  in  the 
impossible  position  of  straddling  both  camps.  The  two  parties  were 
drawing  up  as  militantly  as  in  any  political  campaign.  Though 
Wagner  was  in  exile  and  an  independent  thinker,  he  was  identified 
with  Weimar  in  the  public  mind;  "the  music  of  the  future"  was 
spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  Weimar  phrase,  and  the  more  rabid  fac- 
tion pilloried  Wagner  and  Liszt  side  by  side. 

The  notorious  manifesto  published  in  i860  did  more  than  any  other 
single  episode  toward  bringing  an  undercurrent  of  bad  blood  into 
the  open.  The  unfortunate  document  was  in  process  of  being  passed 
around  for  preliminary  discussion  and  for  a  long  list  of  signatures 
when  the  Berlin  Echo  somehow  got  hold  of  it  and  printed  it  pre- 
maturely over  the  names  of  only  four — Brahms,  Joachim,  Grimm 
and  Scholz.  Each  of  them  was  of  Clara's  circle,  and  the  first  two, 
being  the  important  ones,  were  put  in  the  false  light  of  having 
seemed  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  make  a  virulent  personal  attack 
upon  Wagner.  The  broadside  protested  any  sympathy  with  the 
Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musi\  at  Leipzig,  now  no  longer  an  organ 
of  David sbiindler,  but  under  Brendel's  editorship  an  official  mouth- 
piece and  a  hornet's  nest  of  New-Germanism.  The  virtual  signa- 
tories went  further  than  this.  They  included  the  "music  of  the 
future"  in  their  condemnation.  It  was  bad  enough  that  Joachim 
appeared  as  throwing  brickbats  publicly  at  Liszt.  Both  Joachim 
and  Brahms  were  too  sound  as  musicians  not  to  have  a  genuine 
admiration  for  the  masterly  skill  of  Wagner,  that  great  contriver  of 
musical  sensations.  Their  respect  was  to  grow  with  Wagner's  growth. 
Joachim  often  conducted  Wagnerian  excerpts  at  Hanover.  As  for 
Brahms,  a  few  years  later,  when  he  was  more  independent  and  less 
inclined  to  accept  the  opinion  of  his  friends  on  the  subject,  he  would 
not  have  given  a  second  thought  to  any  such  partisan  document. 

He  took  with  amiable  indulgence  Clara's  decidedly  violent  re- 
marks about  Wagner — her  sweeping  dismissal  of  all  his  works.  En- 
tirely uncongenial  with  Wagner's  style,  sympathetic,  too,  with 
Clara's  predispositions,  he  could  not,  as  she  did,  brush  aside  an 
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objective  sense  of  judgment.  When  she  would  directly  ask  his 
opinion  of  Wagner's  latest,  he  would  agree  on  some  points  while 
throwing  in  equivocal  remarks  of  his  own.  Clara  spoke  unequi- 
vocally enough,  in  the  privacy  of  the  inner  circle,  or  her  diary.  She 
was  not  impressed  by  the  fact  that  Wagner  was  setting  the  world 
on  fire;  she  was  more  inclined  to  be  annoyed  by  it,  for  in  his 
strength  seemed  to  lie  the  greater  menace  to  all  that  she  believed  in. 

We  went  to  Tristan  und  Isolde  this  evening.  It  is  the  most 
repugnant  thing  I  have  seen  or  heard  in  all  my  life.  To  be  subjected 
to  this  particular  kind  of  love  madness  through  the  whole  evening 
— offensive  to  every  sense  of  decency ;  and  then  to  behold  the  general 
audience  and  the  musicians  as  well  obviously  delighted  with  it — 
that  was  the  saddest  experience  in  my  whole  life  as  artist.  I  stuck  it 
out  to  the  end,  so  that  I  could  know  I  had  heard  it  all.  Through  the 
entire  second  act  the  pair  do  nothing  but  sing  and  sleep,  and  the 
whole  of  the  third  act,  all  of  forty  minutes,  Tristan  is  occupied 
in  dying!  And  they  call  that  dramatic!  Levi  calls  Wagner  a  much 
better  musician  than  Gluck,  and  Joachim  has  not  the  courage  to 
stand  up  and  oppose  him.  Are  they  all  fools,  or  am  I?  I  find  the 
subject  quite  miserable — a  love  madness  brought  on  by  a  drink! 
How  can  anyone  work  up  the  slightest  interest  in  such  lovers?  It  is 
no  longer  an  emotion  but  a  fever;  they  tear  their  hearts  out  of  their 
bodies,  while  the  music  is  correspondingly  disagreeable. 

Clara  was  not  really  trying  to  pass  a  musical  judgment.  She  simply 
could  not  accept,  sitting  in  the  theatre,  what  the  music  asked  her  to 
accept.  It  violated  her  every  sense  of  what  music  should  be.  Every 
page  offered  some  new  insult  to  her  basic,  unalterable  sense  of 
beauty  in  moderation  and  symmetry.  What  she  called  Wagner's 
"turgid  periods"  and  "nerve-tearing  sounds"  seemed  to  deny,  even 
to  wish  to  annihilate,  all  that  Schumann  or  Brahms,  all  that  she  her- 
self had  stood  for  or  done.  Her  sympathy,  which  was  her  indis- 
pensable channel  for  receiving  any  music,  simply  never  reached  the 
point  of  being  awakened.  To  behold  Wagner's  gods  and  mortals 
working  out  their  difficulties  was  consequently  quite  meaningless 
to  her.  Her  impression  of  the  Ring  years  later  shows  no  change  in 
her  attitude. 
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I  determined  to  go  to  Rheingold  [she  wrote  of  a  Frankfort  per- 
formance]. The  whole  evening  I  felt  as  if  I  were  wading  in  a 
swamp.  .  .  .  The  tediousness  of  it  is  appalling.  Every  scene  places 
the  people  on  the  stage  in  a  sort  of  trance,  and  they  stay  that  way 
so  long  that  one  can't  bear  to  continue  looking  at  them.  The  women 
have  scarcely  a  bar  to  sing  in  the  whole  opera,  but  simply  stand 
around.  As  for  the  gods,  they  are  a  ragged  and  villainous  lot. 

In  Die  Walkure  they  did  not  redeem  themselves.  "The  gods 
are  quite  uninteresting,  but  they  are  such  scoundrels,  and  Wotan 
is  the  stupidest  fellow."  But  the  two  dramas  were  interesting  enough 
to  entice  her  to  a  second  performance  of  each.  She  listened  this  time 
especially  for  orchestral  effects,  and  was  compelled  to  admit  some 
fine  passages,  "though  they  repeat  themselves."  Clara  did  not  take 
any  public  stand,  of  course.  It  was  clear  enough,  nevertheless,  that 
she  was  the  very  center  of  New  Romantic  opposition,  and  only  her 
position  as  the  widow  of  Robert  Schumann  kept  the  attitude  of  her 
opponents  as  one  of  outward  respect. 

When  she  passed  through  Zurich  on  her  concert  tour  of  Switzer- 
land in  1857,  Wagner,  still  serving  his  exile,  called  on  her,  and 
"showed  great  friendliness,"  not  having  forgotten  his  admiration  for 
Schumann.  He  made  her  promise  to  play  the  Etudes  Symphoniques 
at  her  second  concert,  which,  of  course,  she  was  glad  to  do.  But  she 
found  herself  unable  to  find  in  her  heart  "one  spark  of  sympathy  for 
him." 

The  letters  of  Brahms  to  Clara  lost  their  quality  of  restless  ardor 
as  her  tours  continued  and  his  career  held  him  elsewhere.  He  had 
not  been  able  to  remain  the  impatient  suitor,  waiting  about,  living 
only  to  count  the  days  until  her  return  from  the  concert  journey  of 
the  moment.  He  had  had  to  carry  his  trade  to  other  parts,  with 
Hamburg  and  Detmold  as  his  two  spots  of  anchorage,  reckoning 
upon  seeing  her  only  in  the  summer,  at  Christmas,  or  in  the  occa- 
sional days  within  the  season  when  good  fortune  brought  her  his 
way.  Was  this  state  of  peaceful  resignation  to  circumstance  reached 
only  after  a  crisis  and  decision,  expressed  or  unexpressed,  between 
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them?  If  expressed,  they  have  destroyed  all  the  evidence.  It  is  more 
likely  that  Brahms  said  nothing,  crowded  his  longing  for  Clara  back 
into  his  heart,  and  clung  with  Spartan  sobriety  to  his  state  of  single- 
ness. Moments  of  real  reluctance  had  to  be  brushed  aside  before  he 
finally  committed  himself  to  bachelorhood.  He  would  muse  over 
endearments  forfeited,  as  when  he  wrote  to  Clara  in  disappointment 
upon  losing  to  Stockhausen  a  permanent  salaried  position  as  leader 
of  the  Singa\ademie  in  his  own  Hamburg: 

Our  fellows  are  glad  to  be  rid  of  us,  and  to  leave  us  to  wander 
about  in  the  desert  waste  of  the  world.  And  yet  what  one  wants  is 
to  be  bound  and  to  acquire  all  that  makes  life  desirable.  One  is  natu- 
rally frightened  by  the  thought  of  solitude.  A  busy  existence  in  lively 
association  with  others  and  with  plenty  of  stimulating  intercourse, 
the  happiness  of  the  family  circle — who  is  so  removed  from  human 
ways  as  not  to  long  for  those  things  ? 

Brahms  did  not  have  to  explain  to  Clara  that  a  "family  circle"  was 
a  happiness  which  he  would  continue  to  deny  himself  so  long  as  he 
devoted  all  that  was  in  him  to  his  development  as  a  composer.  That 
development  he  carefully  guarded  against  encroachment.  He  must 
continue  to  wander  where  chance  took  him,  bachelorwise,  without 
obligations  or  accountabilities,  "free  and  alone,"  living  quite  con- 
tentedly on  the  few  thalers  that  came  his  way. 

Brahms  worked  himself  at  last  into  something  better  than  a 
precarious  hand-to-mouth  existence.  He  found  in  Detmold  a  position 
which  gave  him  exactly  what  he  needed — light  duties  which  in- 
cluded playing  and  choral  leading,  leisure  to  compose,  time  free 
from  January  to  autumn,  and  a  salary  sufficient  for  the  expenses 
of  a  bachelor  with  simple  needs.  Clara,  as  teacher  at  the  Court,  had 
artfully  insinuated  Brahms  as  substitute  during  her  absence  on  tours, 
and  the  delight  of  the  Princess  and  Prince  Carl  von  Meysenbug  in 
the  shy  but  agreeable  and  talented  young  man  had  had  this  result. 

The  correspondence  now  reflects  a  quieter  but  no  less  inti- 
mate friendship,  still  tender  in  expression,  all-confiding.  Two  artists 
with  two  divergent  careers  go  their  own  ways,  ready  to  make 
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the  most  of  their  meetings.  The  relation  has   found  its   equili- 
brium. 

A  notable  reunion  took  place  at  Gottingen  in  the  summer  of  1858. 
Julius  Grimm,  who  was  well  established  in  that  charming  Hanover- 
ian town,  was  the  instigator.  He  and  his  bride  of  two  years,  Philip- 
pine Ritmuller,  offered  Clara  the  hospitality  of  their  commodious 
house  for  as  much  of  the  summer  as  she  chose  to  come,  with  a 
tempting  bait  of  musical  possibilities.  There  would  be  a  good  female 
choir,  a  tolerable  string  quartet,  the  faculty  friendships  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  the  probable  company  of  Brahms  and  Joachim,  for 
whom  he  was  angling.  These  two  were  half  won  already  by  virtue 
of  their  convivial  memories  of  a  Gottingen  summer  together  five 
years  before.  Clara  looked  for  rooms,  but  at  last  succumbed  to  the 
Grimms'  insistence. 

Late  in  July  they  received  Clara  and  her  young  ones — Marie, 
Elise,  Julie,  Eugenie,  and  also  baby  Felix.  The  friends  of  Clara 
exclaimed  with  one  voice  at  the  sight  of  her  surrounded  by  her 
four  blooming  daughters  at  one  time.  That  apparition,  so  rarely  to 
be  seen,  was  worth  the  waiting  for.  Clara  looked  fresh  and  lovely  in 
a  "white  muslin  with  black  sprigs."  Her  broad  black  sash  accentu- 
ated a  slimness  which  almost  matched  that  of  her  daughters.  It  was 
hard  to  believe  that  she  was  almost  thirty-nine,  and  actually  the 
mother  of  the  incredible  quartet. 

Brahms  arrived,  with  some  new  music  under  his  arm.  He  pro- 
duced some  delightful  little  songs,  about  to  be  published  anony- 
mously as  "children's  folk  songs,  dedicated  to  the  children  of  Robert 
and  Clara  Schumann."  Now  those  children  were  joined  by  the 
arranger  as  playmate,  and  by  the  other  adults  taking  part  in  hide 
and  seek  and  round  games  upon  the  lawn.  Brahms  had  songs  of 
more  serious  import  as  well,  and  soon  found  a  first-rate  vehicle  for 
trying  them  out  in  the  .person  of  Agathe  Siebold. 

Agathe  was  the  daughter  of  a  medical  professor.  "A  beautiful, 
fresh-sparkling  professor's  daughter"  was  Brahms'  description  of  her 
to  a  friend,   and  this  was  understatement.   She   was   diminutive, 
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dainty,  dark-haired.  Her  vivacity  was  based,  not  on  a  shallow  flirta- 
tiousness,  but  on  intelligent  culture,  poetic  sensibility  and  a  degree 
of  musicianship.  Brahms  had  already  shown  his  susceptibility  to  fair 
exponents  of  poetic  feeling.  Agathe  had  two  special  points  of  charm 
— youthfulness,  and  a  voice  of  fresh  and  penetrating  sweetness.  "An 
Amati  voice,"  Brahms  called  it.  The  "Amati  voice"  destroyed  the 
last  vestige  of  Brahms'  resistance.  Clara,  pleased  to  see  Johannes 
immersed  in  a  new  musical  friendship,  could  not  help  nursing  hurt 
feelings  at  the  slight  attention  she  had  from  him  on  their  reunion 
after  two  months'  separation.  Johannes,  reveling  in  Agathe's  voice, 
played  her  accompaniments  as  if  Clara's  hands  were  no  longer 
needed.  The  young  couple  had  eyes  only  for  each  other;  they  would 
disappear  for  long  walks  together,  where  musical  discussion  must 
have  given  way  to  interchanges  of  a  more  personal  sort,  for  Clara 
saw  through  half-concealing  foliage  the  arm  of  the  composer  about 
the  slight  bodice  of  the  singer. 

A  sudden  painful  emotion  seized  her  heart,  a  pang  strangely 
mingling  the  present  with  early  memories.  It  was  a  summer  in 
Leipzig — a  summer  of  her  adolescence.  She  saw  another  charmer 
drawing  the  complete  attention,  the  absorbed  ardors  of  someone 
dear  to  her,  as  she  stood  aside  unnoticed.  Clara's  jealousy  was  in 
each  case  veiled,  the  first  by  her  own  childish  half-realization  of  her 
own  feelings;  now  by  the  fact  that  her  love  was  more  complex  and 
contained,  without  the  direct  claim  and  passionate  expectancy  of 
youth.  There  can  be  a  natural  acceptance  of  a  difference  of  years  in 
a  relationship — but  there  is  a  bitter  taste  as  well.  If  Agathe  were  a 
real  rival,  as  Ernestine  had  been,  she  would  have  been  a  more 
formidable  one;  she  was  more  fully  equipped,  had  more  to  com- 
mend her  to  a  composer's  serious  attention. 

That  a  genuine  romance  was  afoot  became  the  whispered  conclu- 
sion of  all  who  observed  the  evident  captivation  of  both  young 
people,  and  a  declaration  was  looked  for.  Clara  had  to  acquiesce  in 
the  general  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  match.  The  affair 
was  continued  in  letters,  fervent  letters,  when  Brahms  had  returned 
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to  Detmold.  He  could  not  mask  his  tender  feelings,  nor  the  con- 
flict that  was  going  on  within  him: 

I  love  you!  I  must  see  you  again!  But  I  cannot  wear  fetters. 
Write  to  me  whether  I  am  to  come  back,  to  take  you  in  my  arms, 
to  kiss  you  and  tell  you  that  I  love  you. 

Indeed,  Brahms  was  never  less  ready  to  "wear  fetters."  He  was 
brimming  with  music  as  never  before.  He  was  in  a  state  of  fer- 
ment, his  thoughts  reaching  boldly  toward  larger  forms,  yet  not 
quite  grasping  them.  The  effort  called  for  all  that  was  in  him. 
Recognition,  income,  were  not  yet  his,  and  living  as  he  did,  without 
"fetters"  of  responsibility  and  material  obligation  to  others,  he  could 
move  about  freely,  allowing  his  musical  powers  ample  room  for 
growth.  This  truth  seemed  to  him  doubly  incontrovertible  when 
Leipzig's  public  snub  of  his  D  minor  Concerto  followed  hard  upon 
his  infatuation  for  Agathe.  He  pictured  himself  returning  to  a  wife 
at  home,  facing  her  disappointment  over  the  flat  rejection  of  a 
score  that  had  embodied  their  hopes.  Indeed,  there  was  no  place 
for  marriage  in  his  life.  Agathe  was  left  the  rather  transparent 
prerogative  of  breaking  off  the  affair  with  as  little  injury  as  possi- 
ble to  her  pride.  Brahms  had  his  regrets  and  his  qualms.  When  at 
last  he  confided  to  Clara  the  delicate  situation  he  had  had  to  deal 
with,  she  answered:  "I  was  very  unhappy  at  the  thought  of  poor 
Agathe.  I  kept  seeing  the  unfortunate,  lovely  girl,  and  I  felt  all  her 
grief.  Ah,  dear  Johannes,  if  only  you  had  not  allowed  it  to  go 
so  far!" 

And  so  a  summer  romance  evaporated  as  gently  as  it  had  grown. 
Agathe  locked  the  memory  in  her  heart,  and  divulged  it  in  the 
later  days  of  Brahms'  increasing  fame,  as  an  affecting  novelette  in 
the  fervid  manner.  Brahms  wove  his  evanescent  love  into  enduring 
music  with  the  letters  of  Agathe's  name  (D  replacing  T),  in  his 
string  sextet  of  that  autumn,  quite  in  the  Schumann  manner. 
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The  Family  Circle 


V^lara  the  wanderer  was  often  pursued  by  perplexing  thoughts 
about  the  needs  of  her  scattered  children.  She  decided  to  give  up 
Diisseldorf,  and  in  1857  took  a  flat  in  Berlin,  hoping  there  to  estab- 
lish something  like  a  Schumann  family  headquarters.  Berlin  seemed 
the  best  place  to  hold  together  as  many  as  possible  of  them.  For  one 
reason,  it  was  more  central  to  her  own  comings  and  goings.  Ferdi- 
nand and  Ludwig  must  remain  in  school,  but  Julie,  still  at  her 
grandmother's,  was  brought  over  frequently  in  the  hope  of  in- 
creasing the  semblance  of  family  life.  At  any  rate,  the  three  other 
girls  and  little  Felix  could  have  something  like  a  home  together. 
Marie  was  well  able  now  to  take  charge,  Clara's  friend  Elizabeth 
Werner  sometimes  giving  the  situation  a  supervising  eye.  Clara,  to 
her  own  great  sorrow,  was  a  very  infrequent  visitor  in  the  Berlin 
house. 

A  visit  to  Baden-Baden  with  Marie  and  Julie  in  July,  1862,  gave 
birth  to  a  promising  plan.  Elizabeth  Werner  and  Pauline  Viardot, 
who  were  both  living  there,  showed  Clara  a  little  house  they  had 
found  in  the  suburb  of  Lichtenthaler,  and  proceeded  to  lay  out  a  per- 
suasive scheme.  If  her  family  must  be  divided  in  the  winter  season 
and  she  separated  from  them,  was  there  any  sense  in  continuing  her 
roving  life  in  the  summer,  moving  from  one  watering  place  to 
another?  She  owed  her  children  the  protection  and  influence  of  an 
established  and  permanent  home — if  only  in  the  summer.  She  could 
well  afford  to  buy  the  house  and  have  the  full  benefit  of  its  agreeable 
location  and  its  garden  privacy.  Clara  had  no  plausible  objection,  and 
wrote  in  the  diary: 

Until  now  I  have  been  leading  a  really  dreadful  life.  I  am  always 
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in  doubt  where  to  go  in  the  summer.  There  is  no  spot  in  this 
world  I  can  call  my  home,  no  refuge  with  leisure  and  seclusion  for 
my  own  study.  Here  in  Baden,  I  would  have  beautiful  surroundings, 
and  also  a  life  of  intercourse  with  artists,  for  everybody  comes  to 
Baden — in  fact,  there  might  be  too  many. 

Baden-Baden  was  more  than  a  place  for  cures  in  Clara's  day. 
It  contained  a  glittering  casino,  where  the  capricious  roulette  ball 
attracted  fashion  and  royalty  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  attracted  also 
into  the  vaults  of  the  municipal  bank  enough  gold  to  keep  the 
little  town  in  a  cheerful  state  of  perpetual,  taxless  prosperity.  The 
world  of  fashion,  needless  to  say,  was  not  Clara's.  There  was  an 
indirect  connection  between  the  presence  of  society  and  the  pres- 
ence of  Clara  at  Baden-Baden.  The  influx  of  their  florins  made 
possible  a  garden  community  with  lanes  of  flowering  shrubs  to 
tempt  one  fond  of  afternoon  walks.  Hence  too  the  Kurhaus  with 
concerts  free  to  all.  Musicians  came  from  far  and  wide  to  play,  to 
listen  and  to  visit.  There  were  excellent  operatic  performances  from 
the  company  which  visited  at  regular  intervals  from  Karlsruhe. 

The  Schumanns'  house  was  far  more  suited  to  the  modest  tastes 
of  its  occupants  than  its  grand  location  would  suggest.  When  Her- 
mann Levi,  the  young  conductor  of  the  opera  at  Karlsruhe,  drove  up 
the  Lichtenthaler  Allee  to  pay  his  respects,  he  peered  through  the 
trees  at  a  small  white  farm  cottage,  thought  of  Clara's  seven,  and  said 
to  the  driver:  "This  cannot  be  Number  Fourteen;  I  am  looking  for 
Frau  Schumann's  house."  Frau  Schumann's  daughters,  peeking 
through  their  hedge,  caught  this  remark  and  were  highly  pleased 
by  it.  They  had  nicknamed  their  beloved  new  house  "The  Ken- 
nel," for  it  had  a  diminutive,  box-like  front,  as  if  two  first-floor  and 
two  gabled  attic  rooms  were  its  sum  and  substance.  Die  Hunde- 
hutte  was  agreeably  deceptive.  It  rambled,  became  spacious  and 
pleasant  and  sunny.  One  might  have  found,  with  sufficient  prying,  a 
delightful  living  and  dining  room  below,  a  general  room  for  the 
young  people  above,  a  private  room  for  each  Schumann.  The 
closets  and  presses  would  have  divulged  an  abundance  of  frocks 
and  other  feminine  apparel,  in  beautifully  laundered  and  scrupu- 
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lously  tidy  rows.  Situated  at  strategic  points  with  a  view  to  non- 
interference there  were  as  many  as  three  grand  pianos,  all  provided 
by  obliging  manufacturers  and  all  put  to  good  use.  The  house  had 
a  rear  view  of  rolling,  wooded  hill.  "The  country  is  heavenly," 
wrote  Clara  to  Joachim,  "and  we  don't  have  to  take  walks  to  enjoy 
it.  All  we  need  to  do  is  to  look  out  of  the  window." 

Marie  and  Elise  took  over  between  them  the  responsibility  of 
moving  in,  in  April,  1863,  a  fortnight  ahead  of  their  mother,  who 
was  completing  her  concert  season.  The  problem  of  superintending 
the  hauling  of  the  furniture  and  boxes  and  their  unpacking,  of 
putting  the  household  with  its  inhabitants  from  the  age  of  seven 
up  into  workable  running  order — this  was  not  too  much  for  the 
capable  pair.  Marie  and  Lise  were  now  young  ladies  of  twenty-one 
and  twenty.  There  was  capability  in  the  well-formed  head  of  Marie 
with  its  dark  hair  tightly  drawn  from  a  part,  in  blonde,  blue-eyed 
Elise  with  her  rolled  braids.  Elise  was  more  sturdy  than  her  sister, 
but  Marie,  for  all  her  slightness,  had  endurance,  and  her  dainty 
fingers  were  deft  and  industrious. 

Their  "Kennel"  became  their  paradise.  They  had  had  the  in- 
stincts of  a  unified  family,  without  the  opportunity  to  be  one.  When 
Julie  came  from  Nice  where  she  had  been  sent  for  the  winter  on 
account  of  her  delicate  health  (she  had  developed  an  alarming 
cough),  then  the  four  girls  were  united  under  one  roof.  Since 
Ferdinand  was  still  at  school  in  Berlin,  and  Ludwig  was  apprentice 
to  a  bookseller  in  Karlsruhe,  the  only  boy  was  little  Felix,  his 
mother's  Uxemannchen,  the  favorite  of  them  all. 

The  mother,  on  arriving,  became  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  house- 
hold. "Her  love,  her  benevolence,"  wrote  Eugenie  in  her  memoirs 
of  years  later,  "her  order,  industry,  and  most  faithful  sense  of  duty 
in  things  great  and  small,  dominated  the  family  circle."  The  affec- 
tionate nature  of  her  children,  obliged  as  they  were  to  live  most  of 
their  lives  with  strangers,  responded  at  once  to  Clara's  gentle  afTec- 
tion. 

It  could  not  be  helped  that  a  certain  sense  of  constraint  should 
linger  between  Clara  and  those  of  her  children  whom  she  could  see 
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no  more  than  a  few  weeks  of  each  year.  She  was  distressed,  and  in- 
wardly yearned  for  what  she  did  not  know  how  to  attain. 

An  unconquerable  feeling  of  shyness  [wrote  Eugenie]  still  sepa- 
rated me  from  my  mother;  I  never  went  to  her  of  my  own  accord. 
Then  one  day — I  cannot  tell  how  or  why  it  happened,  but  an 
irresistible  impulse  drew  me  toward  her — it  came  over  me  like  a 
revelation  that  this  regal  woman  was  my  own  mother,  that  she 
belonged  to  me,  and  I  and  all  the  children  were  the  dearest  beings 
on  earth  to  her.  I  approached  her  from  behind,  gently  put  my 
arms  round  her  neck  and  said  softly,  "Meine  Mutterchenl"  The 
spell  was  broken,  every  trace  of  shyness  gone;  this  moment  was  the 
beginning  of  a  friendship  which  deepened  more  and  more  with 
the  years  and  gave  my  life  its  true  value  and  consecration. 

The  mother  had  their  entire  adoration  as  a  great  pianist  whom  the 
world  revered.  Yet  she  did  not  so  easily  win  their  childish  confi- 
dence. She  was  saddened  at  the  thought  of  her  long  periods  of 
separation  from  them.  The  barrier  between  them  had  more  in  it 
than  separation.  Her  children,  with  their  average  abilities,  were 
awed  by  her  eminent  ones,  which  gave  her  a  sort  of  remoteness 
in  their  eyes.  Clara^dedicated  from  childhood  to  a  rigorous  service 
of  beauty,  found  it  hard  to  accept  more  leisurely  and  human 
standards  in  others.  Indeed,  she  saw  that  there  could  be  no  privilege 
of  ease  or  indolence  in  her  children's  lives.  They  would  have  to 
make  their  own  way  in  the  world  as  they  grew  up;  the  most  she 
could  do  was  to  give  them,  to  the  extent  of  her  earnings,  the  best 
possible  education  and  equipment  for  that  purpose.  If  there  lay 
within  any  of  them  the  creative  gift,  or  even  a  spark  of  talent  as 
musician,  that  ability  must  have  every  chance  to  develop.  Music 
was  tacitly  accepted  as  at  least  the  starting  point  for  life. 

Felix  once  came  to  her  to  beg  off  from  his  hour  of  piano  practice. 
The  allotted  time  fell  on  Sunday,  which  he  would  rather  have  made 
a  holiday.  She  answered  gently:  "I  should  have  been  much  more 
pleased  if  you  had  asked  for  two  hours  of  practice  on  Sunday  instead 
of  one;  but  I  will  do  what  you  ask."  Once  Eugenie  was  called  from 
a  game  in  the  garden  by  Lise  as  the  time  for  her  practice  had  come. 
Eugenie,  in  a  paroxysm  of  impatience  at  her  sister,  cried:  "I  hate 
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her!  I  hate  her!"  Her  playmate  contradicted  her:  "I  love  her!  I 
love  her!"  Eugenie  went  in,  much  ashamed,  and  remembered  the 
incident  years  afterward  as  one  remembers  a  self-reproach  of 
childhood. 

Marie  was  the  practical,  acting  head  of  the  household.  On  routine 
questions,  her  word  was  law.  The  orders  were  taken  in  good  part, 
for  the  big  sister,  mothering  the  rest  as  a  matter  of  course,  was 
always  affectionate,  considerate  and  dependable' in  judgment.  The 
trim  black  dress  she  usually  wore  on  high  occasions,  the  severe 
middle-part  of  her  straight,  dark  hair  gave  a  mistaken  impression 
of  severity.  She  was  in  reality  full  of  fun  and  high  spirits.  She 
did  the  buying,  took  charge  of  the  kitchen  and  table — an  important 
function,  as  visitors  in  small  and  large  numbers  came  to  the  house. 
When  a  guest,  impressed  with  the  smooth-running  hospitality  of  the 
Schumanns,  seemed  astonished  that  there  were  no  servants  visible, 
Clara  smiled  proudly  toward  her  eldest  daughter,  on  whom  she, 
like  the  rest,  had  come  to  depend.  Marie  watched  the  health  and 
the  behavior  of  all,  and  maintained  harmonious  relations.  She 
made  the  little  braid-trimmed  jackets  and  trousers  for  the  boys,  and 
when  her  mother  brought  yards  of  dress  goods  on  a  return  from 
England,  "white  with  red,  white  with  blue,  stripes,  dots,  flowered 
patterns,"  she  transformed  them  into  dresses  for  her  sisters  which 
were  simple,  in  good  taste  and  entirely  acceptable  to  their  wearers. 

The  breakfast  table  was  a  place  of  family  council.  Letters  were 
read,  and  the  plans  for  the  day  laid  out.  Then  Mother  Clara  would 
sit  in  the  shady  arbor  for  about  an  hour,  answering  a  letter  or 
chatting  with  a  neighbor.  The  usual  morning  visitor  was  Rosalie 
Leser,  with  her  companion  Fraulein  Junge.  The  dear  blind  friend 
had  taken  lodgings  in  the  minister's  house  next  door,  and  returned 
each  summer.  The  children  loved  their  "Tante  Rosalchen." 

There  were  allotted  hours  for  music  practice.  Marie  and  Elise  had 
each  two  lessons  a  week  from  their  mother,  and  in  turn  became 
the  teachers  of  their  younger  sisters  and  brothers.  Their  mother's 
mornings  of  practice  had  the  double  effect  of  inspiration  and  dis- 
couragement. "The  grand  piano  was  opened,"  wrote  Eugenie  in 
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clear  memory  of  her  mother's  mornings,  "and  the  house  was  flooded 
with  sound.  Waves  of  tone  surged  like  a  sea,  legato  and  staccato; 
in  octaves,  sixth,  tenths,  and  double  thirds.  Then  arpeggios  of  all 
kinds,  octaves,  shakes,  all  in  fast  tempo  and  without  the  least  pause, 
exquisite  modulations  leading  from  key  to  key."  It  was  a  sort  of 
"free  fantasia,"  new  every  day,  "as  if  drawn  from  some  secret  source." 
Then  she  would  progress  to  fugues  or  partitas  of  Bach,  etudes  of 
Chopin,  or  Schumann's  Toccata.  These  were,  of  course,  familiar  to 
her  fingers. 

Only  the  music  of  Brahms  was  new  to  her,  and  this  she  gave  the 
right  interpretation  at  first  sight,  without  preliminary  study.  She 
penetrated  so  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  each  work  that  they  became 
almost  a  part  of  her.  They  lay  enshrined  in  her  soul,  and  when  she 
drew  them  forth,  they  seemed  to  have  been  newly  created.  As  a  rule 
she  practiced  without  music.  I  remember  a  few  occasions  when  I 
came  into  the  room  while  she  was  at  work;  she  asked  me  to  find  the 
music  in  order  to  verify  some  point  or  other.  We  never  disturbed 
Mama  without  good  cause  when  she  was  at  the  piano,  but  we  knew 
that  we  might  come  in  at  any  time,  and  that  she  even  liked  it. 
She  always  gave  usA  a  kind  glance  whenever  we  entered  the  room. 

In  the  heat  of  the  afternoon,  a  quiet  settled  upon  the  house,  with 
not  a  sight  or  sound  of  life  to  interrupt  the  lazy  murmur  and  ripple 
of  the  little  river  Oos.  The  Schumanns  inside  were  probably  at  their 
needlework.  Four  o'clock  was  the  usual  hour  for  callers,  who  were 
received  in  the  drawing  room  and  served  coffee,  while  the  children 
had  theirs  in  the  dining  room.  As  the  shadows  of  late  afternoon 
lengthened  across  the  paths,  Mama,  surrounded  by  her  darlings, 
would  go  for  a  walk.  The  young  ones  were  a  little  impatient  at  the 
leisureliness  of  this  family  function,  and  at  the  over-anxiety  of  the 
parent  to  keep  them  all  in  sight  and  away  from  "precipices."  Yet 
all  submitted  cheerfully  enough.  When  she  admired  the  azalea 
blossoms,  sweet  and  abundant,  Eugenie  and  Felix  would  try  to 
please  her  by  running  up  with  flowers  they  had  picked  along  the 
path.  She  would  put  them  in  the  pocket  of  her  dress,  with  the  rather 
puzzling  remark  that  they  would  keep  fresher  there.  A  leafy  grove 
would  remind  her  of  Robert's  "Forest  Scenes,"  and  the  dark  se- 
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eluded  spots  would  be  named  Verrufene  Stellen.  "Like  all  true 
Germans,"  wrote  Eugenie,  "she  enjoyed  feeling  the  shivers  run  down 
her  back."  The  walks  would  sometimes  lead  to  some  outdoor  cafe, 
according  to  the  habit  of  her  young  girlhood.  The  delicacy  most 
prized  by  all,  Clara  included,  was  the  large  rolled  German  pancake, 
well-sugared.  Clara  also  enjoyed  the  coolness  of  a  lettuce  salad,  and 
would  tell  her  young  ones  how,  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  doing 
her  long  hours  of  practicing,  she  would  refresh  herself  from  time 
to  time  with  bites  from  a  cucumber  which  she  kept  in  a  little  cup- 
board. Clara  took  frank,  bourgeois  enjoyment  in  her  food. 

The  tea-time  visitors  came  and  went  in  a  never-ending  round 
from  day  to  day,  and  would  have  taxed  the  larder  and  the  re- 
sources of  Marie  but  for  her  foresight  and  level  head.  In  the  evening 
again  there  would  be  further  gatherings  for  music.  There  were  no 
elaborate  entertainments;  the  budget  would  have  forbidden  them, 
even  if  there  had  been  any  need.  As  it  was,  household  economy  at 
length  forced  the  limitation  of  the  musical  evenings  to  one  a  week, 
and  Wednesday  became  the  night  of  open  house. 

The  guests  who  gathered  in  that  house  are  too  numerous  to 
mention.  There  were  young  Rubinstein,  drawn  to  Baden  by  his 
engagements,  Joachim  and  Stockhausen,  each  with  his  new  wife, 
Kirchner,  Robert's  old  pupil,  Ernst,  Jaell,  Sivori,  the  "Florentine" 
Quartet  with  their  instruments  and  music.  There  were  Herr  Rosen- 
hain,  the  pianist,  and  Frau  Rosenhain,  a  little  couple  nicknamed 
"the  Lilliputians."  There  were  non-musical  visitors — Anselm  Feuer- 
bach,  the  artist,  Fanny  Lewald,  the  novelist,  Turgenev,  the  Rus- 
sian expatriate  writer,  still  in  his  fifties,  but  white-haired.  He  had 
come  to  Baden  in  the  wake  of  his  Parisian  friend  Pauline  Viardot, 
and  had  built  his  chalet  opposite  her  villa.  Pauline's  villa  was  another 
magnet  for  artistic  folk.  In  her  garden  theatre  were  given  delight- 
ful performances  of  operettas  by  Pauline,  the  texts  provided  by  Tur- 
genev. The  composer  would  preside  at  the  pianoforte,  her  pupils, 
her  highly  talented  children,  Turgenev  himself  appearing  upon 
the  stage.  The  results  were  so  entirely  witty  and  delightful  that 
friends   flocked   from  all  directions,  the   Schumanns   and  royalty 
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included.  "I  have  always  said,"  wrote  Clara  in  the  diary  after  such 
an  event,  "that  she  is  the  most  talented  woman  I  have  ever  known. 
When  I  saw  her  sitting  at  the  piano  and  managing  the  whole 
situation  with  such  entire  ease  I  could  have  thrown  my  arms  about 
her."  These  two  made  a  strange  pair:  Pauline,  a  woman  of  the 
world,  of  surface  sparkle  and  instant  tact,  full  of  wit  and  fun — a 
Southerner  to  the  core;  Clara,  a  simple  and  plain-spoken  Saxon,  quite 
without  her  friend's  effervescence.  When  Pauline  told  Clara  of  her 
daughter's  engagement  after  a  short  acquaintance  but  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  Clara  asked:  "But  are  they  really  in  love  with 
each  other?"  Pauline  threw  her  arms  tightly  about  her  friend's 
neck,  laughing,  and  kissing  the  air :  "Mein  Klarchen,  mein  Klarchen, 
my  dear  German  Klarchenl"  The  intelligence,  the  character,  the 
artistic  genius  of  each  held  them  in  warm  friendship  through  life, 
despite  their  different  points  of  view,  despite  the  Franco-Prussian 
War — that  sharp  divider  of  those  who  dwelt  along  the  Rhine. 

Some  friends  were  on  the  status  of  inmates  rather  than  visitors. 
So  long  as  Brahms  was  at  Baden  a  place  at  table  was  always  laid 
for  him.  His  appearance  or  disappearance  at  any  time  was  an  ex- 
pected part  of  life,  and  was  accepted  quite  without  ceremony. 

He  was  one  of  us  [writes  Eugenie].  The  schoolgirl  in  me  re- 
sented his  neglect  of  appearances;  his  colored  shirts  without  collars, 
his  little  alpaca  coats,  and  the  trousers  which  were  always  too  short, 
were  a  thorn  in  my  flesh.  But  the  elasticity  of  his  gait,  with  the 
weight  thrown  on  the  heels,  pleased  me  when  I  saw  him  coming 
toward  the  house,  hat  in  hand.  He  cared  nothing  for  polite  man- 
ners, but  as  he  was  at  times  painfully  conscious  of  his  awkwardness, 
he  was  rather  shy  as  a  young  man  and  tried  to  hide  this  shyness 
under  a  certain  bluntness.  He  came  and  went  as  he  liked,  in  good 
or  bad  mood,  bringing  now  good,  now  bad  hours. 

Brahms  was  always  having  his  jokes  upon  the  "Frauleins,"  as  he 
called  them,  and  Marie,  herself  a  tease,  was  apt  to  be  his  victim. 
Once  when  in  the  absence  of  a  cook  she  had  prepared  a  particu- 
larly good  baked  dish,  he  paused  in  the  midst  of  praising  it,  and 
ran  to  fetch  the  cook  book  from  the  kitchen  shelf.  The  recipe  was 
read  aloud,  and  each  ingredient  noted.  An  onion  was  found  to  be 
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missing.  At  another  time,  as  all  sat  down  to  dinner,  Brahms  began 
solemnly :  "Well,  Fraulein  Marie,  today  you  were  in  the  mood  again 
when  no  Beethoven  sonata  was  good  enough  for  you."  Brahms, 
fleeing  into  the  garden  before  dinner  to  avoid  the  sounds  of  simul- 
taneous practice  from  two  directions,  had  heard  Marie,  through 
an  open  window,  idly  trying  the  opening  bars  of  one  Beethoven 
sonata  after  another. 

Another  constant  joker  in  the  Schumann  household,  and  second 
only  to  Brahms  in  the  general  favor,  was  Hermann  Levi.  He  was 
a  Jew  of  a  striking  oriental  type,  with  long  black  beard,  high  fore- 
head and  delicately  shaped  nose;  his  fine  profile  belied  his  small 
stature — the  bane  of  a  conductor.  His  enthusiasm,  his  uncanny 
skill,  his  thoroughly  musical  nature  won  him  to  all  as  he  presided 
over  stage  and  orchestra  at  the  opera.  At  some  favorite  passage  in 
The  Magic  Flute  or  The  Barber  of  Seville,  he  would  make  a  half- 
turn  as  signal  to  Clara  in  her  stall.  The  aura  of  dignity  and  impres- 
siveness  would  drop  from  him  completely  as  with  Schufterle,  his 
St.  Bernard  dog,  he  crossed  the  little  footbridge  over  the  Oos  and 
set  foot  upon  Schumann  territory.  The  whistled  first  bars  of  Men- 
delssohn's Midsummer  Night's  Dream  scherzo  always  announced 
his  arrival.  He  once  fed  his  beast  an  entire  glass  of  champagne  in 
spite  of  Clara's  protestations  of  "Levi!  Levi!"  At  another  time  he 
was  teasing  the  children  in  their  room  when  the  tread  of  Brahms 
was  heard  on  the  stairs.  Brahms  often  came  to  the  room  of  the 
"Frauleins"  to  enjoy  their  youthful  conversation,  or  to  regale  them 
with  Hungarian  dances.  Now  Levi  quickly  hid  himself  in  one  of 
Clara's  over-sized  traveling  trunks.  Brahms,  supposing  Hermann 
to  be  there,  came  bursting  into  the  room,  and  was  embarrassed  to 
behold  only  the  "Frauleins."  "Where  is  he?"  he  said,  in  confusion. 
"Who?"  "Why,  Levi.  Isn't  he  here?"  "No,  Levi  isn't  here."  "Oh, 
I  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  made  a  mistake."  Whereupon  there  issued 
from  the  trunk  the  baritone  solo  from  the  Ninth  Symphony,  and 
the  head  of  Levi  appeared,  like  a  jack-in-the-box.  Levi  took  other 
laborious  measures  to  coax  the  ringing  laughter  of  the  girls,  as  when 
he  would  play  the  Blue  Danube  in  two  simultaneous  keys. 
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September  13,  their  mother's  birthday,  was  a  day  of  high  festival, 
but  also  a  sad  one,  for  the  summer  was  over,  and  the  family  had 
to  disperse.  The  furniture  must  be  shrouded,  belongings  separated 
and  packed,  the  mother's  wardrobe  subjected  piece  by  piece  to  the 
inspection  of  Marie,  with  an  eye  to  what  would  do  for  concert  ap- 
pearances or  traveling.  Julie  must  return  to  the  Riviera  in  antici- 
pation of  cold  weather,  Elise  to  Grafenbach.  In  the  autumn  of  1863, 
Marie  took  Felix  to  Berlin  to  subject  his  tender  years  to  a  boarding 
school,  and  then  took  Eugenie  to  Frankfurt  am  Main,  to  a  school 
in  a  converted  castle,  run  by  a  tiny,  catlike  and  utterly  formidable 
creature  named  Fraulein  Marie  Hillebrand.  The  ordeal  suffered  by 
poor  Eugenie  is  proof  of  what  could  happen  in  Germany  at  that 
time  entirely  unknown  to  a  parent  giving  loving  and  anxious 
thoughts  to  the  education  of  her  children,  but  forced  by  the  load  of 
her  engagements  to  act  on  hearsay.  The  ferocious  vigilance  of  the 
Fraulein  dictator,  her  sadistic  regimentation,  would  have  quite 
crushed  the  growing  joy  in  life  out  of  Eugenie,  had  not  Eugenie 
been  the  daughter  of  Clara  Schumann.  Her  strong  sense  of  justice 
and  pertinacity  in  upholding  it  quite  baffled  the  headmistress. 
Eugenie,  after  grimly  enduring  this  for  two  years  and  a  half,  with 
only  one  week  allowed  at  Baden-Baden  in  the  summer  of  1864,  four 
in  1865,  flared  out  at  last  with  a  refusal  to  return.  At  first  her 
mother  was  displeased,  for  she  had  trained  her  children  in  the 
stoicism  of  taking  life  as  it  comes.  Denunciation  of  a  teacher  was 
not  to  be  encouraged.  But  when  the  sobbing  Eugenie  unburdened 
all  her  troubles  in  a  flood  of  words  and  tears,  her  mother  withdrew 
her  at  once.  In  and  out  of  schools,  in  and  out  of  the  houses  of 
friends  or  relatives,  the  young  Schumanns  led  uneven,  necessarily 
haphazard  lives.  All  lived  to  wait  for  the  next  summer,  Baden  and 
the  "Kennel,"  where  the  more  fortunate  ones  would  gather,  to  be- 
come a  happy  family  once  more. 
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Brahms  at  Home  with  the  Schumanns 


l\s  Clara  started  out  once  more  into  the  world  each  October,  her 
large  trunks  carefully  packed  by  Marie,  her  repertory  re-studied  and 
her  ringers  well  limbered,  she  went  always  on  the  double  necessity 
of  an  artist  fulfilling  her  destiny  and  a  mother  providing  for  her 
children.  Her  engagements  increased  because  Frau  Schumann  grew 
steadily  in  the  public  esteem  and  demand  with  the  passing  of  the 
seasons.  She  accepted  exhausting  provincial  tours  mainly  because 
of  the  requirements  of  her  family.  If  there  was  anything  left  from 
her  earnings  at  the  end  of  a  season,  that  little  was  no  lasting  assurance 
for  either  her  children  or  herself.  They  would  certainly  have  to  take 
care  of  their  own  future.  The  seven  of  them,  with  their  future  to 
be  thought  of,  offered  seven  problems. 

Ludwig  was  slow  in  development,  clumsy.  She  was  reluctant  to 
recognize  what  was  apparent  to  others:  that  he  would  never  reach 
mental  maturity.  She  found  for  him  a  position  as  helper  to  a  book- 
seller in  Karlsruhe,  but  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  he  could  hold 
that  or  any  position,  or  ever  take  a  normal  or  independent  place 
in  the  world.  Julie,  for  all  their  care  of  her,  never  gained  in  health 
and  weight.  There  was  a  wistful  beauty  in  her  transparent  pallor, 
but  there  was  panic  in  it  too  for  Clara.  It  seemed  doubtful  whether 
she  could  ever  be  strong  enough  to  work.  Marie,  already  over- 
loaded with  family  duties,  could  do  no  more.  Elise  found  a  position 
as  piano  teacher  at  Frankfort  in  i860.  Ferdinand  gave  his  mother 
terrible  anxiety  by  enlisting  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  France 
in  1870.  She  sat  for  days  at  Baden-Baden  listening  to  the  guns  at 
Strassburg,  wondering  whether  he  might  be  under  fire.  Eugenie 
and  Felix  had  their  school  years  ahead.  Felix,  too,  was  slow  in  gain- 
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ing  his  strength  and  growth.  These  were  the  worries  which  she  car- 
ried to  London  with  her  in  1868,  and  recounted  to  Brahms.  "Things 
continue  to  go  up  and  down,  and  a  poor  mother's  heart  is  never 
at  peace." 

Parallel  with  her  domestic  worries  were  the  preoccupations  of 
her  concerts,  which  were  now  usually  gratifying,  sometimes  ex- 
hausting, never  discouraging.  England,  which  she  visited  in  1865, 
and  yearly  from  1867,  grew  on  her,  as  she  grew  on  England.  The 
music  of  Robert  Schumann  was  revered  by  all;  his  widow  ap- 
plauded to  the  echo,  adored,  tumultuously  demanded  in  concert  and 
recital.  Clara  could  not  have  failed  to  respond  to  this  wholehearted 
adoption  by  the  British  whom  she  had  once  accused  of  "coldness." 
The  Burnands,  brother  and  sister,  made  themselves  and  their  house 
at  Hyde  Park  Gate  as  agreeable  to  her  as  anything  she  had  ex- 
perienced, within  or  without  the  British  Isles.  She  was  protected 
from  intrusion  while  Mr.  Burnand  took  Marie  and  Eugenie  to  see 
the  sights  of  London,  or  to  pass  the  Royal  Family  driving  in  the 
park,  or  to  the  theatre  in  the  evening.  When  parties  were  given, 
congenial  artists  were  asked,  and  the  hour  was  advanced  in  order 
that  Clara's  usual  early  rest  would  not  be  interfered  with. 

On  the  day  of  Clara's  evening  performance,  the  house  was  given 
over  to  her  for  peaceful  preparation.  Marie  would  help  her  into 
her  dress,  arrange  her  black,  silky  hair,  adorning  it  with  black 
lace  and  velvet  flowers,  and  hurry  to  a  place  in  the  gallery  as  the 
artist,  now  beloved  of  the  English  public,  made  her  way  through 
the  crowds  upon  the  stage  to  her  instrument.  Afterward,  while 
the  excitement  was  still  high,  food  would  be  spread  out  at  the 
Burnands',  the  host  and  hostess  meanwhile  relating  the  incidents 
of  the  concert:  how  they  had  seen  George  Eliot  and  George  Lewes 
in  the  stalls,  how  an  old  gentleman  in  the  front  row  had  applauded 
by  beating  upon  the  floor  with  a  stool;  how  a  certain  old  lady,  who 
always  waited  many  hours  for  a  front  place  on  the  stage,  was  there 
as  usual,  waving  a  large  handkerchief,  while  her  neighbors  con- 
tinued imperturbably  with  their  knitting.  Conversation  like  this 
would  gradually  relieve  the  tension  of  the  concert  artist,  and  restore 
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life  to  an  every-day  basis.  Clara  could  not  have  helped  returning 
their  devotion,  and  when  in  the  following  summer  the  brother 
and  sister  journeyed  to  Baden  to  see  the  Schumanns,  they  were 
received  with  delight.  On  the  day  that  Clara  left  England  in  1869, 
she  wound  up  the  account  of  her  stay  in  her  diary  with  these  words : 
"I  could  never  have  believed  that  I  could  grow  so  fond  of  for- 
eigners." 

Clara  had,  as  usual,  followed  up  her  advantage.  The  public  who 
accepted  Frau  Schumann  so  readily  found  themselves  also  accepting 
Robert  Schumann  evenings.  And  then  there  came,  by  her  hand 
or  contrivance,  the  first  performance  in  England  of  full-length  works 
by  the  little-known  composer  Johannes  Brahms— a  sextet,  a  quartet, 
and  some  shorter  pieces.  They  were  well  received. 

Brahms,  now  located  in  Vienna,  saw  little  of  Clara  through  the 
winter,  but  corresponded  with  her  as  steadily  as  ever,  was  as  assidu- 
ous in  submitting  to  her  his  new  scores  or  partial  sketches.  Be- 
tween paragraphs  of  musical  news  were  communications  more 
personal.  Brahms'  mother  died  in  January,  1865,  and  Clara,  unable 
to  go  to  him,  wrote  tenderly  and  delicately  to  him  of  his  loss. 
Brahms  sent  to  her  in  London  in  the  spring  after  his  mother's  death 
the  sketch  of  a  chorus  for  a  requiem.  Arriving  at  Baden-Baden  in 
August,  he  produced  and  played  for  her,  before  others  should  have 
a  taste  of  it,  the  bulky  outlines  of  the  score — a  requiem  on  a  Ger- 
man text.  "I  am  much  moved  by  the  Requiem"  she  wrote  in  the 
diary.  "It  is  full  of  thoughts  both  gentle  and  bold.  I  have  no  clear 
idea  of  how  it  will  sound,  but  in  my  own  mind  it  sounds  glorious." 
When  the  completed  score  was  entrusted  to  her  in  January,  she 
wrote : 

I  must  tell  you  that  your  Requiem  is  filling  all  my  thoughts.  It 
is  such  a  moving  work;  it  takes  hold  of  one's  being  as  almost  no 
other  music.  There  is  magic  in  the  matching  of  serious  feeling  and 
poetry;  it  achieves  its  spell;  it  has  at  once  power  and  assuagement. 
I  can  never,  as  you  must  know,  find  the  right  words,  but  I  sense  the 
whole  rich  treasure  of  this  work  in  my  inmost  being,  and  the  spirit 
which  speaks  in  every  number  touches  me  so  deeply  that  I  cannot 
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help  speaking  of  it.  I  went  through  it  again — twice — with  Bruch  and 
Rudorff,  and  they  were  affected  just  as  I  was;  we  were  all  carried 
away  by  it.  One  thing  struck  me  especially,  and  they  felt  as  I  did, 
the  fifth  movement  toward  the  end  is  somewhat  drawn  out.  The 
wonderful  climax  is  repeated,  and  thus  loses  by  it.  I  hope  you  will 
see  that  the  work  is  performed.  The  only  real  difficulty  is  the 
organ-point  fugue.  Ah,  what  would  I  not  give  to  hear  it! 

Clara  could  read  in  his  music  how  Johannes,  morose,  silent  or 
gruff,  quite  inarticulate  in  his  deepest  feelings,  revealed  them  with 
the  greatest  subtlety  and  poetry  in  the  language  of  his  art.  His  sorrow 
for  his  mother,  his  inward  struggle  and  stoic  resignation  to  thoughts 
of  death  emerged  in  the  Requiem.  In  November  of  the  next  year 
Clara  received  from  him  a  song,  "The  Mood  of  Autumn"  (Herbst- 
gefukl),  which  she  found  exquisite,  and  deeply  moving. 

I  have  never  succeeded  in  getting  through  it  [she  wrote  him] 
without  giving  way  to  tears — but  you  will  say  that  they  come  too 
easily.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  mood  was  your  own  as  you 
wrote  it.  It  was  a  great  distress  to  me  to  have  to  believe  that  you 
often  feel  so.  No,  dear  Johannes,  you,  a  man  so  gifted,  in  the  flower 
of  your  years,  with  life  still  before  you,  should  have  no  place  for 
such  gloomy  thoughts. 

The  German  Requiem  had  its  first  performance  in  Vienna  in  the 
next  month,  was  half  understood,  hissed  in  part,  and  treated  with 
more  blame  than  commendation  in  the  press.  The  following  Good 
Friday  (April  10,  1868),  it  was  introduced  at  Bremen — its  first  Ger- 
man performance.  Clara  journeyed  there  with  Marie  and  Rudorfr", 
found  Joachim  and  his  wife  on  the  way,  and  many  others  in 
Bremen — another  gathering  of  the  clan.  Clara  was  deeply  affected 
by  the  last  rehearsal  (she  arrived  while  it  was  in  progress),  over- 
whelmed by  the  performance.  She  beheld  the  audience,  caught  and 
lifted,  all  of  them,  by  the  mellowed,  confident  strength  of  the  ever- 
glowing  music.  It  was  as  unsensational  as  its  composer;  it  had  a 
quiet,  compelling  beauty  that  was  quite  irresistible.  Brahms  had 
stepped  forth  at  last,  without  compromise  to  the  best  that  was  in 
him,  and  was  showing  his  unmistakable  claim  for  the  applause  of 
the  general  world. 
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As  I  saw  Johannes  standing  there  with  his  baton  in  his  hand,  my 
thoughts  went  back  to  the  words  of  my  dear  Robert,  "Let  him  but 
once  grasp  the  magic  wand,  and  bend  his  strength  to  orchestra  and 
chorus."  Today  that  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled.  The  baton  was 
indeed  the  magician's  wand,  and  subdued  all,  even  his  most  irrecon- 
cilable enemies.  I  have  not  known  such  gratification  for  a  long 
time. 

After  the  performance  there  was  the  inevitable  assembling  of 
friends  to  celebrate  the  victory  in  toasts  and  speeches.  The  longest 
table  at  the  Rathskeller  could  hardly  hold  them.  There  were  the 
Joachims,  of  course,  Dietrich,  Stockhausen,  and  Grimm,  each  with 
his  wife,  also  Bruch,  Barth,  Rieter,  many  more,  including  old  Johann 
Jakob  Brahms,  broadly  smiling  as  congratulations  descended  upon 
him  for  having  such  a  son.  Reinthaler  made  a  speech  referring  to 
Robert,  expressing  the  thought  that  had  been  with  Clara  all  evening: 
"It  was  an  anxious,  a  sad  and  mournful  time  through  which  we 
passed  when  we  laid  the  last  beloved  Master  to  rest;  it  almost  seemed 
as  if  the  night  had  come.  But  today,  after  the  performance  of  his 
Requiem,  we  can  predict  that  the  followers  of  that  great  Master  will 
complete  what  he  began."  This  was  quite  too  much  for  Clara,  keyed 
as  she  was  to  a  high  emotional  tension.  She  thought  of  "what  a  joy 
it  would  have  been  to  Robert  if  he  could  have  lived  to  see  this 
moment."  And  she  wept  before  them  all. 

Musical  visitors  descended  upon  the  Schumanns  at  Baden-Baden 
in  increasing  numbers  as  summer  followed  summer.  Anton  Rubin- 
stein was  one  of  them.  Clara  had  met  the  gifted  young  Russian  in 
London  in  the  summer  of  1857,  when  he  made  a  poor  start  toward 
her  favor  by  an  affected  remark  about  Joachim  and  Brahms  as 
"high  priests  of  virtue."  Subsequent  encounters  had  only  confirmed 
her  bad  opinion  of  his  playing,  for  she  could  not  countenance  "an 
exaggerated  style  which  alternates  between  unmerciful  thumping 
and  an  almost  inaudible  pianissimo."  Tausig  and  Billow  were  con- 
demned for  the  same  reason.  Anton  Rubinstein's  brother  Nicholas 
she  found  in  Moscow  on  her  very  successful  tour  of  Russia  in  1864. 
"The  man  has  amazing  technique,  though  his  fingers  are  small  and 
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thick,  but  for  the  most  part  he  plays  only  salon  pieces,  bangs  in  the 
latest  fashion,  with  a  great  insistence  upon  the  sustaining  pedal  and 
no  sentiment  but  that  of  the  soft  pedal.  But  he  is  a  very  pleasant 
man."  Anton,  too,  was  a  pleasant  man,  whom  she  could  not  help 
genuinely  liking  in  spite  of  artistic  disagreements — a  favor  which 
most  pianists  in  the  model  of  Liszt  did  not  attain  in  her  eyes. 

Brahms  become  more  than  ever  a  fixture  in  the  Baden  home  in 
the  summer  of  1872,  when  he  took  a  share  in  the  family  routine  by 
giving  Eugenie  piano  lessons  twice  a  week.  The  Frauleins  had  long 
been  tolerant  of  his  moodiness,  his  sharp  edges,  or  an  occasional  sting 
in  his  teasing,  loving  him  because  their  mother  did,  and  by  the 
same  example  perceiving  beneath  the  surface  his  capacity  for  gentle- 
ness and  consideration.  They  could  not  understand,  as  their  mother 
did,  the  soul  torture  of  the  one  who  creates.  She  knew  of  the  strug- 
gles that  were  going  on  deep  within  him  when  he  appeared  morose 
and  cynical.  When,  as  he  had  expressed  it  in  a  letter,  "the  iron  was 
in  flux,"  she  knew  from  long  experience  with  Robert  of  the  agonies 
of  doubt  which  assail  one  who  is  composing  directly  from  the 
search  of  his  own  heart,  unaided  by  precedent,  by  the  opinion  of 
friend  or  foe.  Brahms,  like  Schumann  before  him,  was  striving 
toward  the  vaster  musical  universe  of  the  orchestra.  He  had  not  yet 
quite  grasped  the  sweeping  confidence  of  power,  the  independence 
and  assurance  which  come  from  complete  self-knowledge.  Diametri- 
cal qualities  must  be  reconciled  in  his  music.  He  remained  a  simple, 
low-German  small-townsman,  using  the  songs  of  his  people  as  the 
basis  of  his  art;  yet  this  art  was  the  refinement  of  delicacy,  sensibility, 
poetry.  He  remained  a  partial  alien  to  both  the  cultured  musical 
world  and  the  world  of  his  origin. 

Clara  was  exceptional  in  her  musical  understanding  and  her  tact, 
but  what  brought  her  still  closer  to  Brahms  was  her  fundamental 
burgher  simplicity.  The  bond  of  class  enabled  her  to  touch  upon 
subjects  no  one  else  could  have  broached.  Brahms  had  spoken  to 
Clara  of  things  unmentioned  to  others.  He  had  told  her  of  the 
shadows  which  still  lay  upon  him  from  his  encounters  with  sordid- 
ness  and  poverty  as  a  sensitive  child.  A  few  friends,  and  Clara  fore- 
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most  among  them,  could  fortify  him  in  some  measure  against  his 
doubts,  and  help  him  toward  serenity  and  harmony  of  soul.  Patience 
and  understanding  Clara  always  had;  also,  unfortunately,  she  was 
extremely  sensitive,  easily  wounded,  and  not  quick  to  forget  her 
wounds.  Robert,  with  all  his  moods,  had  never  spoken  harshly,  nor 
deliberately  inflicted  hurt.  Brahms  on  occasion  would  turn  upon  any- 
one— even  Clara — suffering  thereby  tortures  of  remorse  which  often 
he  was  too  proud  to  reveal.  Eugenie  and  her  sisters  often  witnessed 
these  scenes  and  sometimes  were  drawn  into  them  in  defense  of  their 
mother. 

It  was  natural  enough  for  us  to  be  angry  with  him  when,  in  his 
worst  moments,  he  would  hurt  our  mother's  feelings.  There  were 
certain  times  when  he  was  capable  of  rudeness  to  anyone,  and  I 
know  none  who  could  have  escaped.  That  did  not  concern  us — let 
others  take  care  of  themselves.  But  our  mother!  We  could  not  stand 
for  that,  and  expressed  ourselves  with  a  sisterly  unanimity.  "You 
can't  speak  to  our  Mama  in  that  tone,  Herr  Brahms,"  I  cried  once, 
and  kneeled  beside  her  to  comfort  her,  for  her  eyes  had  filled  with 
tears.  He  looked  at  me  half  surprised,  half  startled,  and  said 
nothing.  I  never  could  understand  how  his  own  kind  heart  ever 
allowed  him  to  hurt  our  mother.  There  was  some  sort  of  small, 
baiting  devil  in  him,  and  indeed  it  is  human  nature  that  we  are  apt 
to  spare  least  those  whose  certain  affection  we  can  count  upon.  And 
so  it  was  with  him.  What  Brahms  loved  most  of  all  in  our  mother, 
more  than  her  artistic  understanding,  was  her  great  heart.  He  knew 
that  he  was  secure  and  would  be  forgiven,  even  if  he  let  loose  a 
legion  of  devils.  It  was  characteristic  of  their  relations  that  Brahms, 
who  could  be  unkind  to  her  himself,  never  allowed  anyone  else,  not 
even  us,  to  find  fault  with  her.  Once  when  we  were  alone  with  him 
in  the  dining  room,  and  Mama  had  just  been  called  away,  one  of  us 
said,  "It  is  true  that  Mama  has  not  one  single  fault."  "Yes,"  another 
answered,  "I  can  think  of  one  fault.  When  there  has  been  some 
disagreement  among  us  and  I  tell  her  my  side  of  it,  she  agrees  with 
me;  and  when  the  other  one  goes  and  tells  her,  she  agrees  with  her." 
Brahms  turned  to  the  last  speaker  and  said,  "You  are  overlooking 
that  this  fault  is  in  reality  one  of  her  virtues.  Your  mother  is  so 
modest  that  she  never  absolutely  insists  on  her  opinion,  not  even 
to  you." 
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Eugenie,  in  the  course  of  her  piano  lessons  from  Brahms,  learned 
that  their  mother's  friend,  for  all  his  indulgence  in  moods  and  short- 
ness of  speech,  could  be  consistently  patient,  minutely  painstaking 
when  there  was  any  sort  of  musical  task  in  hand.  He  made  her  work 
upon  exercises  which  he  had  written  out  for  the  flexibility  of  the 
thumb  in  turning  under.  He  laid  great  stress  upon  the  expressive 
and  rhythmic  accent  in  the  playing  of  Bach.  A  firm,  short  pressure 
upon  certain  notes  he  would  allow,  but  never  a  real  staccato.  Eugenie 
objected,  "But  Mama  sometimes  uses  a  staccato  in  Bach."  Brahms 
was  embarrassed  at  being  confronted  with  Clara's  readings  by 
Clara's  daughter.  "Your  mother's  youth  goes  back  to  the  time  when 
it  was  the  fashion  to  use  staccatos  in  Bach,  and  she  has  kept  them 
in  a  few  places."  Eugenie  derived  great  benefit  from  her  instruction 
from  Brahms  as  complement  to  that  of  her  mother.  It  never  occurred 
to  her  to  tell  him  so. 

The  compositions  of  Brahms  were  taken  by  the  Schumann  girls 
like  the  rising  of  the  sun  or  any  other  daily  phenomenon.  They 
never  had  occasion  to  realize  that  he  could  be  a  person  of  inner 
doubts  and  aspiratipns  who  might  be  grateful  for  a  word  of  appre- 
ciation, wisely  administered.  Once  after  a  performance  of  the  Piano 
Quartet  in  G  minor  with  the  composer  as  pianist,  Eugenie  sat  next 
to  him  at  a  supper  party.  "My  heart  was  so  full  of  the  wonderful 
music  that  my  mouth  overflowed,  and  I  said:  'How  happy  you 
must  have  felt  when  you  completed  that  quartet!'  Then  he  gave  me 
a  beautiful  look,  such  as  I  have  rarely  received  from  him,  and  it 
opened  my  eyes  to  the  mistake  I  had  made." 

Eugenie  has  shown  the  attitude  of  the  younger  Schumann  genera- 
tion by  this  anecdote. 

One  day,  shortly  before  my  lesson,  Mama  said  to  Marie  and  me, 
"Children,  what  has  been  wrong  between  you  and  Brahms?  He 
complains  that  you  are  not  nice  to  him."  We  were  indignant,  said 
we  had  always  been  nice  and  did  not  know  what  he  meant.  "Well, 
ask  him  yourselves;  I  believe  he  is  coming  directly."  "If  he  is 
offended,"  we  said,  "he  will  probably  not  come."  But  he  came,  punc- 
tually at  eleven.  We  hustled  him  into  a  corner,  barred  the  way,  and 
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said.  "Now,  Herr  Brahms,  we  want  to  know  what  the  trouble  is;  we 
shall  not  let  you  out  till  you  tell  us.  You  have  complained  of  us  to 
Mama." 

He  looked  like  a  dear  schoolboy  in  disgrace,  put  both  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  shifted  his  feet,  and  stammered,  "Oh,  it  is  only 
because  I  am  such  an  ass." 

We  could  not  have  expected  a  more  complete  surrender,  and  were 
quite  touched.  We  let  him  out  of  his  corner,  and  were  friends  again. 
We  never  heard  what  it  was  that  had  hurt  his  feelings,  and  thought 
no  more  about  it. 

In  the  autumn  of  1868  Julie  wrote  to  her  family  that  an  Italian 
nobleman  had  asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  Count  Victor  Radicati  di 
Marmorito  was  his  name.  Clara  was  assailed  by  doubts.  There  was 
Julie's  delicate  health — even  at  that  moment  she  was  too  ill  to  travel 
without  great  care.  The  suitor  was  older  than  she — a  widower  with 
two  little  girls.  His  rank  was  an  inevitable  barrier  and  his  language 
another,  for  he  spoke  little  German.  More  important  still,  he  was  a 
Roman  Catholic.  Yet,  writing  to  Julie,  Clara  could  not  find  it  in  her 
heart  to  set  up  any  definite  opposition. 

I  have  told  her  of  all  my  fears  [she  wrote  in  the  diary],  though 
principally  so  that  she  may  know  what  she  is  doing;  love  is  not  to 
be  intimidated,  as  I  know  from  my  own  experience.  There  can 
have  been  few  with  greater  obstacles  to  overcome  than  those  my 
Robert  and  I  faced. 

The  afTair  was  kept  a  secret,  even  through  May  and  June  of  the 
following  summer,  when  Brahms  was  at  Baden  and  daily  at  the 
Schumanns'.  Julie  was  there  too,  more  charming  than  ever  in 
her  sweet  and  wistful  beauty.  Observant  femininity  noted  a  special 
light  in  Brahms'  eyes  when  Julie  was  in  the  room,  discounted  it  with 
that  sense  of  distance  which  twenty-four  can  feel  when  contem- 
plating thirty-five  in  cool  and  kindly  impersonality.  Brahms  gave 
no  word  or  overt  sign  of  infatuation.  On  July  10  Clara  received  a 
letter  bearing  the  Piedmontese  coat  of  arms  of  Marmorito — a  for- 
mal request  for  her  daughter's  hand.  She  wrote  her  consent  at  once. 
"But  God  knows,"  says  the  diary,  "my  heart  bled  as  I  wrote." 

On  the  next  day  the  friends  of  the  Schumanns  were  told  of  the 
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engagement,  "Johannes  first  of  all."  When  Clara  divulged  the  news 
to  him  in  the  privacy  of  her  room,  she  had  intended  to  unburden  her 
heart  freely  of  her  anxiety  about  Julie.  But  he  received  it  in  silence, 
and  was  so  obviously  startled  and  upset  that  she  spared  him  her  dark 
forebodings.  Brahms  felicitated  Julie  as  the  others  did,  drank  cham- 
pagne with  the  rest,  gave  her  a  miniature  of  her  mother  as  a  wedding 
present.  But  he  kept  taciturn,  and  often  stayed  apart  from  the  rest. 
The  Italian  count  came  to  Baden  on  September  14  to  claim  his 
bride.  On  the  twenty-second  the  handsome  Italian  and  the  fair 
German  Jungfrau  stood  together  at  the  altar  of  the  Lichtenthaler 
Convent  Chapel  in  the  presence  of  a  few  friends.  Eugenie's  descrip- 
tion of  her  "Julchen"  is  fond,  but  it  is  supported  by  the  photograph 
of  a  truly  aristocratic  head,  finely  molded,  of  a  wistful  and  fragile 
beauty. 

I  seek  in  vain  for  words  to  describe  her.  How  easy  it  is  to  recall 
her  eyes,  blue  as  the  blue  of  heaven,  beautifully  formed,  the  eyelids 
delicately  veined.  Her  hair  was  silken,  luminous  gold,  framing  her 
white  forehead,  her  nose  finely  shaped,  her  mouth  not  too  small,  the 
lips  sensitive  in  line.  All  of  her  features  combined  to  form  a  face 
which  one  could  not  behold  without  inward  delight.  How  could 
one  convey  in  words  the  nobility  of  those  features — the  radiance 
of  their  owner,  her  sweetness  of  character,  the  alertness  of  her  mind 
and  heart? 

When  the  couple  had  departed  an  oppressive  silence  fell  upon 
the  little  house.  The  summer  was  over;  there  would  now  be  the 
usual  dispersal  of  the  family.  Julie  had  left  first,  and  there  was 
somehow  a  special  poignancy  about  her  going.  The  doorbell  rang, 
and  Marie  and  Eugenie,  sitting  in  the  dining  room,  heard  Brahms 
enter  and  go  up  to  their  mother's  room.  "Soon  afterward  deeply 
stirring  and  solemn  music  reached  our  ears.  We  listened.  Brahms 
went  away,  and  our  mother  came  to  us  in  a  state  of  great  emotion. 
Brahms  had  played  her  for  the  first  time  his  Rhapsody  for  Alto 
Voice." 
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2. 


Tragedy  Without  End 


Ihose  who  bear  the  name  of  famous  parents  are  always  conscious 
of  their  special  difficulty  when  they  step  forth  into  the  world  self- 
committed  to  the  same  vocation.  Marie,  Elise,  and  Eugenie  felt  this. 
Each  was  content  to  serve  the  tradition  she  could  not  further  glorify; 
each  was  ready  to  take  her  place  at  the  piano  when  at  home  an 
accompaniment  or  a  second  in  a  duet  was  required.  Well  schooled 
by  their  mother,  intelligent,  competent,  they  became  active  and  valu- 
able as  teachers.  Felix,  their  youngest  brother,  announcing  at  thir- 
teen his  intention  of  becoming  a  violinist,  caused  his  mother  troubled 
thought.  He  was  sensitive,  spirited,  quick  in  response  to  affection, 
the  darling  of  his  sisters  in  the  Baden  summers.  Clara,  too,  had  a 
special  place  in  her  heart  for  her  "Lixchen,"  as  her  letters  to  him 
clearly  show.  As  he  grew  into  adolescence  Clara  was  reminded  of 
Robert  Schumann  as  she  had  first  met  him  at  about  the  same  age. 
There  was  a  similar  formation  of  nose  and  forehead,  there  was  the 
full  shock  of  hair,  long  at  the  back  of  the  neck  and  tending  to  fall 
over  the  brow,  there  was  the  engaging  literary  manner,  the  taste 
for  poetry  and  extravagant  metaphor.  The  letters  of  Felix  to  her 
were  not  unlike  Robert's  boyish  letters  to  his  mother,  the  letters 
she  had  been  going  over  in  preparation  for  publication. 

I  am  turning  a  certain  matter  over  in  my  mind  [wrote  Felix  at 
fifteen  to  his  mother],  and  my  heart  ever  urges  me  toward  music. 
I  know  there  is  much  to  be  said  against  it,  but  I  always  return  to  it. 
I  know  that  the  career  which  I  am  about  to  choose  is  a  difficult  one, 
and  that  there  are  now  a  thousand  musicians.  But  why  should  I  not 
be  the  thousand  and  first?  .  .  .  What  would  happen  if  the  sons  of 
great  men  were  always  great  men  too?  There  would  be  no  distinc- 
tion in  being  a  great  man.  But  there  is  something  fine  in  the 
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endeavor  of  a  son  of  a  great  man  to  grasp  his  father's  greatness  and 
that  of  his  art.  ...  I  am  now  anxious  to  know  if  you  would  disap- 
prove of  my  choosing  this  career.  .  .  . 

The  youngest  son  whom  Robert  never  saw  often  wrote  or  spoke 
in  a  way  that  suddenly  stirred  memories  in  Clara.  At  moments  the 
warm  and  dreaming  imagination,  the  volatile  fancy  lived  again. 
And  there  was  his  determined  preference  for  music.  It  was  impos- 
sible not  to  nourish  a  secret  hope  that  he  might  develop  into  an  artist 
worthy  after  all  to  use  the  name  to  which  he  was  born.  Robert  at 
that  age  had  been  inept,  even  at  music.  Robert  in  his  early  twenties 
had  been  far  fairer  and  braver  in  intentions  than  actual,  de- 
monstrable accomplishment.  Yet  Clara  was  too  careful  to  leap  at 
conclusions.  She  kept  his  sober  tasks  before  him,  was  painfully 
aware  that  brilliant  musical  possibilities  in  Felix  were  still  far  from 
proven.  The  violin  was  not  to  be  mastered  in  a  moment.  He  must 
not  drop  other  essentials  of  his  development,  but  must  finish  his 
schooling  before  giving  the  best  part  of  his  time  to  music.  After  a 
short  outburst  of  reluctance,  Felix  acquiesced  gracefully  enough,  and 
finished  his  course  at.  Dr.  Planer's  with  honors. 

And  now  fate  took  a  hand  in  the  life  decisions  of  Felix.  The 
doctors  pronounced  that  his  physique  would  probably  not  be  equal 
to  the  strenuous  career  of  a  performing  virtuoso.  The  law  was 
decided  upon.  He  entered  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  just  as  his 
father  had  done,  donned  the  jaunty  uniform  with  as  much  pleasure 
in  his  new  freedom,  and  entered  into  the  activities  of  University  life. 
Again  the  hand  of  fate.  After  eighteen  months  he  was  sent  home  to 
Baden  with  "inflammation  of  the  lungs,"  a  condition  threatening 
permanent  affection.  He  arrived  four  days  before  his  mother's 
birthday  (1873),  and  had  ready  for  her  as  a  surprise  a  play  and 
some  verses  he  had  written.  The  hopes  of  Clara  for  an  artist  son 
were  reawakened,  and  as  soon  as  Felix  was  definitely  a  convalescent, 
she  turned  to  her  usual  resort  for  important  advice.  She  wrote  to 
Brahms : 

Felix  has  written  a  little  play  for  my  birthday.  They  had  intended 
to  perform  it,  but  now  of  course  that  will  have  to  be  given  up.  I  will 
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send  you  his  poems  before  the  end  of  the  month,  and  should  be 
very  much  obliged  if  you  would  look  them  over  and  mark  anything 
that  pleases  you.  Some  of  them  are  quite  good — he  often  shows 
depth  of  thought  and  humor.  Tell  me  quite  freely  what  you  think 
of  them,  and  don't  imagine  that  as  a  fond  mother  I  am  over-ready 
to  find  him  a  genius.  On  the  contrary  I  am  so  anxious  not  to 
overestimate  the  talents  of  his  children,  that  I  probably  often  expect 
too  much  of  them. 

Brahms  answered  evasively.  Just  before  Christmas  a  package  ar- 
rived from  him  containing  a  new  manuscript  song.  He  had  set  the 
verses  of  Felix,  Meine  Liebe  ist  griin  wie  der  Fliederbusch.  Clara 
said  nothing  to  the  young  poet,  but  played  the  accompaniment, 
while  Joachim  read  on  his  violin  a  wordless  vocal  part.  Felix  walked 
up  to  the  piano  to  glance  at  the  words  of  Brahms'  new  song.  When 
he  saw  his  own  "he  turned  quite  pale  with  excitement,"  as  Clara 
wrote  to  Brahms.  A  poem  by  the  son  of  Schumann  had  been 
immortalized — and  settings  of  two  more  poems  were  to  follow. 

Clara  had  taken  a  flat  in  Berlin  for  that  autumn  with  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  providing  a  home  and  direct  family  care  for  two 
invalids — for  Felix  and  for  his  brother  Ferdinand  who  had  con- 
tracted a  severe  rheumatism  during  his  army  service.  Ferdinand 
never  joined  the  home  circle.  He  followed  instead  the  footsteps  of 
Julie,  and  was  married  in  August.  It  was  therefore  a  small  family 
that  settled  at  n  In  den  Zelten,  an  attractive  apartment  with  rooms 
overlooking  the  Tiergarten,  with  the  Joachims  for  neighbors.  There 
was  only  Marie,  Elise  and  Eugenie,  their  mother  at  brief  intervals, 
and  for  a  short  time  Felix.  Poor,  ailing  Felix,  now  no  longer  a 
hopeful  violinist,  law  student  or  poet,  but  a  prostrate  patient  under 
apparent  sentence  of  death.  At  length  he  had  to  be  taken  away  for 
hospital  attention  and  a  different  climate;  there  were  left  in  Berlin 
only  the  three  girls.  The  marriage  of  Elise  in  1877  to  an  American, 
Louis  Sommerhoflf,  and  her  departure  to  the  New  World  left  Clara 
with  only  her  two  unmarried  daughters,  her  destined  companions 
for  the  remainder  of  her  life. 

The  family  saw  little  of  Julie  after  her  marriage.  She  was  wor- 
shipped by  her  Italian  husband.  Composite  of  aristocratic  gracious- 
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ness  and  inward  dignity,  the  new  Contessa  carried  her  title  well — far 
better  indeed  than  the  exactions  of  childbearing.  When,  in  August 
of  1872,  she  visited  Baden,  bringing  with  her  Duaddo,  the  first  of 
her  two  sons,  Clara  was  shocked  to  find  her  Julie  so  pale  and  drawn. 

Her  first  kiss  [wrote  the  mother]  struck  me  to  the  heart.  I  felt 
already  that  she  had  not  long  to  live.  .  .  .  Our  dear  one  stayed  with 
us  until  September  27.  We  saw  her  strength  leaving  her  day  by  day, 
and  could  do  nothing,  no  doctor  could  help  her.  She  had  exhausted 
her  delicate  frame  in  the  cares  of  household  and  children — a  definite 
feeling  hung  over  me  that  we  must  lose  her,  but  I  had  no  idea  how 
soon  the  blow  was  to  fall.  I  had  looked  forward  to  pleasing  her  with 
our  little  round  of  visits,  concerts  and  such  diversions,  but  her 
physical  suffering  never  left  her  entirely  free  to  enjoy  them.  The  last 
days  of  September  were  terrible — my  heart  bled  continually.  Julie 
was  impatient  to  go  to  Paris,  to  Frau  Schlumberger,  who  had  prom- 
ised to  take  her  south,  and  there  she  hoped  for  alleviation  or  cure. 
We  urged  her  repeatedly  to  rest  quietly  in  our  house  for  the  winter, 
to  await  her  confinement  here,  but  her  thoughts  were  always  of  the 
South — she  had  placed  her  hopes  in  it,  poor  doomed  child. 

But  Julie  kept  her  sunny  sweetness,  put  fresh  flowers  in  her 
mother's  room  as  she  had  always  done  in  the  past,  and  again  in- 
gratiated herself  with  them  all.  Eugenie  remembered  how,  as  a  very 
small  sister,  she  had  always  delighted  in  Julchen's  last  good  night. 
She  had  dreaded  the  blowing  out  of  the  candle,  and  Julie  had  made 
a  game  of  that  necessary  rite.  "Now  I  am  the  old  woman  who  wants 
to  blow  out  the  candle,"  she  would  say,  and  making  a  funny  face, 
would  blow  at  it  in  vain.  Then  she  would  call  "Husband,  husband, 
come  quickly  and  blow  out  the  candle."  The  man  would  supposedly 
come  and  blow  out  of  the  other  corner  of  his  mouth,  but  with  no 
more  success.  Then  she  would  pretend  to  call  each  member  of  the 
household,  convulsing  Eugenie  with  a  new  grimace  for  each.  At  last 
the  night  watchman,  with  a  straight  mouth,  gave  a  great  blow. 
"The  light  was  out;  a  last  bit  of  fun,  a  last  kiss  in  the  dark  from  the 
dear  girl,  and  she  was  gone."  Now  Julie  had  her  own  child  for  these 
little  games.  She  had  transmitted  to  him  her  special  charm  and 
beauty.  Julie's  first  born  won  the  hearts  of  all-  She  told  them  of  her 
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little  baby,  whom  she  had  named  Robert.  She  looked  forward  to 
having  a  daughter,  and  had  chosen  a  name  for  her  too :  "Chiarina," 
an  Italianization  of  "Clara,"  reminiscent  of  a  certain  Amazon  in  the 
Band  of  David. 

Five  weeks  later,  on  November  10,  they  received  the  message  of 
her  death,  in  her  twenty-seventh  year.  "What  a  loss  for  all  of  us!" 
Clara  wrote  to  Woldemar  Bargiel.  "She  was  everything,  daughter, 
sister,  wife  and  mother  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  words.  You  have 
not  known  her  since  her  marriage.  How  finely  her  character  had 
developed!  What  a  treasure  she  was  to  her  husband!  I  feel  that  I 
have  no  right  to  complain  when  I  think  of  him." 

Five  years  later,  death  took  Duaddo  also. 

I  am  in  great  trouble  [Clara  wrote  to  Brahms],  as  we  have  had 
the  most  heartbreaking  loss.  Marmorito's  eldest  son  has  died — a 
highly  gifted  child,  lovable,  full  of  charm.  Marmorito  had  centered 
his  whole  love  for  Julie  in  this  child,  he  had  built  all  his  hopes  upon 
him,  and  now,  with  one  tragic  blow,  all  is  taken  from  him.  I  loved 
the  little  one  so  dearly,  I  can  say  deeply.  His  appearance  recalled  his 
mother  so  closely,  and  Marmorito  wrote  that  he  was  growing  to 
resemble  her  more  day  by  day.  He  must  be  quite  overcome — I 
hardly  know  how  he  will  bear  it!  The  whole  winter  I  had  been 
looking  forward  to  seeing  Marmorito  and  the  children — and  now 
this  sorrow. 

Clara's  heart  was  assailed  by  one  tragedy  after  another  in  these 
years.  She  needed  every  resource  as,  after  Julie's  death,  trouble 
descended  again  and  again,  taking  from  her  her  sons,  one  by  one. 
The  rheumatism  which  Ferdinand  had  contracted  in  his  war  service 
grew,  and  forced  him  to  use  crutches.  The  doctors  were  too  free  in 
allowing  him  morphine  for  the  relief  of  his  pain,  and  he  became 
addicted  to  the  drug. 

When  she  visited  her  son  Ludwig  at  the  asylum  where  he  was 
kept  in  incurable  insanity,  her  heart  contracted  at  his  gentle,  loving 
glance  of  recognition.  An  uncontrollable  depression  would  settle 
on  her  at  each  visit  to  his  "living  grave."  His  face  would  haunt  her 
for  days.  "I  kept  seeing  the  poor  boy  before  me,  looking  at  me  with 
his  good,  honest  eyes  which  I  never  knew  how  to  resist."  Visits  to 
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Clara  Schumann  toward  the  -end  of  her  life 


Felix  at  his  sanitarium  near  Frankfort  were  even  more  agonizing. 
The  favorite  son,  the  one  who  might  have  added  to  the  industrious 
musicianship  of  Marie,  Elise  and  Eugenie  an  original  contribution 
to  the  name  of  Schumann,  was  a  suffering  shadow  of  humanity  who 
would  become  exhausted  at  the  excitement  of  seeing  his  mother  for 
more  than  a  minute  or  two.  "My  heart  contracts  when  I  see  him," 
she  wrote  to  Brahms  between  concert  engagements  in  1879,  "and 
whatever  I  may  be  doing,  he,  poor  fellow,  is  always  before  my  eyes, 
so  that  I  have  to  summon  every  ounce  of  strength  in  order  to  with- 
stand this  sorrow.  I  was  surprised  at  myself  at  being  able  to  play 
with  so  much  freedom  and  power  at  these  concerts,  when  my  grief 
was  really  crushing  me  and  I  could  not  forget  it  for  a  moment." 
Felix  died  in  the  arms  of  Marie  at  three  in  the  morning  on  February 
16,  1879.  "She  had  not  called  me.  .  .  .  He  suffered  terribly,  a  death- 
struggle  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  .  .  .  She  wished  to  spare 
me  this,  she  who  is  always  sacrificing  herself,  always  full  of  love. 
...  So  in  the  morning  I  saw  him  in  death,  and  alas!  I  had  been 
forced  to  feel  it  a  relief  for  which  I  had  to  thank  heaven." 
Brahms  answered  from  Vienna : 

Beloved  Clara — 

I  have  been  expecting  in  each  of  your  letters  the  sad  news  which 
came  today.  As  I  held  the  letter  in  my  hand,  I  felt  sure  of  what  was 
in  it,  and  opened  it  with  all  my  thoughts  given  to  you. 

What  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  is  that  everything  which  is  given 
to  man,  every  external  blessing  which  can  bring  comfort  and  help 
to  make  trouble  endurable  may  come  to  you  in  abundance  so  that 
you  may  bear  this  blow  as  you  have  so  many  others  and  terrible  ones. 
I  wish  I  could  be  with  you,  for  however  long  I  might  sit  and  write, 
it  would  be  far  better  and  easier  for  me  if  I  could  sit  in  silence 
beside  you. 

Tragedy,  stalking  the  Schumann  family,  leaving  only  a  remnant 
of  the  happy  group  that  had  congregated  in  their  Baden  retreat  a 
few  years  before,  struck  Clara  heavily  with  its  successive  blows. 
She  was  depressed,  tortured,  but  never  permanently  bowed  by  them. 
She  had  further  to  contend  with  her  own  bodily  ailments  which 
began  by  taking  the  form  of  a  recurring  cramping  neuritis  in  her 
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hands,  arms  and  shoulders.  Sometimes  for  months  she  could  not 
touch  the  piano.  Condemned  to  blank  inactivity,  unable  even  to 
write  letters  except  by  dictation,  she  would  give  way  to  depression, 
and  call  forth  every  resourcefulness  of  Marie  and  Eugenie  in  helpful 
attentiveness  and  diversion.  As  soon  as  she  could  lift  her  arm  and 
manipulate  her  fingers  she  would  begin  bit  by  bit  upon  her  scales 
and  arpeggios,  until  she  was  ready  to  resume  her  concerts  at  prudent 
intervals. 

With  this  reduction  of  activity  and  income,  she  was  forced  to  give 
serious  consideration  at  last  to  a  regular  teacher's  position,  with  its 
routine  and  obligations.  After  refusing  an  offer  from  the  Hoch- 
schule  in  Berlin,  and  another  from  the  Conservatory  at  Frankfort, 
largely  because  she  disliked  its  director,  Joachim  Raff,  she  was 
approached  by  a  "committee  of  seven"  from  Frankfort,  and  urged 
to  reconsider.  She  would  not  be  restricted  by  school  regulations,  and 
could  take  her  pupils  in  her  own  house  if  she  preferred.  She  con- 
sulted Brahms  and  had  an  unqualified  yes  from  him.  Brahms  had 
been  worried  too  long  by  her  overstrenuous  traveling.  As  for  Raff, 
said  Brahms,  his  musical  tendencies  were  "no  concern"  of  hers.  She 
agreed  to  give  nine  lessons  a  week,  with  the  privilege  of  a  four 
months'  summer  holiday,  and  occasional  winter  tours  by  special 
leave.  With  this  understanding  the  three  Schumanns  took  a  house 
at  32  Myliustrasse  in  the  busy  Rhine  town  and  moved  into  it  with 
their  belongings  in  the  summer  of  1878,  in  preparation  for  the 
coming  autumn  session.  Later  Marie,  and  later  still  Eugenie  as 
well,  with  some  reluctance  at  forming  a  family  phalanx,  joined  the 
faculty,  preparing  pupils  for  their  mother,  and  saving  her  the 
unpleasant  duty  of  discouraging  the  aspirants  quite  without  talent 
who  came  hopefully  to  them. 

Clara  was  led  into  new  interests  and  attachments  as  year  by 
year  pupils,  inspired  by  her  example,  developed  into  self-reliant 
artists.  A  Christmas  party  became  a  regular  custom,  each  playing  a 
piece  for  his  or  her  present,  the  whole  ending  about  the  Christmas 
tree  with  "a  punch  and  a  lottery."  Brahms  was  amused  at  this  yearly 
rite.  "I  can  picture  the  whole  company  of  girls,"  he  wrote  one 
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December,  "marched  up  in  a  happy  line,  with  every  possible  sound- 
making  instrument  in  hand  and  mouth,  you  presiding  solemnly  at 
the  pianoforte,  as  if  the  whole  thing  were  a  Bach  Fugue  in  a  minor 
key.  And  then  the  cat-scuffle  for  the  sweets  that  have  been  won! 
What  a  pity  that  the  occasion  will  not  be  described  in  the  Frank- 
furter Zeitung\  I  look  in  vain  there  for  reports  of  such  functions!" 
And  Elisabeth  von  Herzogenberg,  writing  to  Brahms  after  a  week's 
visit  to  the  Frankfort  house:  "It  was  too  charming  to  see  Frau 
Schumann  in  her  professional  capacity  as,  with  flushed  cheeks,  she 
brought  forward  her  best  pupils  to  play  to  us — severe  and  lenient, 
teacher  and  mother  by  turns,  as  she  listened.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  to  myself:  'How  nice  to  be  born  again,  and  to  become  her 
pupil!'" 

The  position  of  Clara  in  the  concert  world  had  greatly  changed 
at  the  time  she  began  to  reduce  the  number  of  her  engagements. 
The  need  to  spread  far  and  wide  the  gospel  of  Schumann  and  of 
Brahms  had  passed.  Brahms  was  having  plenty  of  attention.  His 
music  was  known^  and  sought  everywhere,  the  appearance  of  each 
new  large  work  was  keenly  watched  for,  its  composer  roundly  ap- 
plauded and  fiercely  denounced.  He  was  no  longer  a  shy  young 
man,  but  a  self-assertive  middle-aged  one,  with  the  authority  of 
portliness,  the  impressiveness  of  a  full  growth  of  beard.  When  once 
he  had  arrived  in  Baden  with  the  beginnings  of  a  beard,  Clara  had 
definitely  disapproved.  "It  quite  spoils  the  refinement  of  his  face," 
she  had  said.  But  when,  in  his  forties,  his  slimness  and  his  sensitive 
poet  face  began  to  give  way  to  thickness  and  heaviness,  a  beard  had 
been  a  decided  improvement  upon  a  Brahms  smooth  shaven.  When 
the  beard  became  nothing  less  than  magnificent,  there  was  no  fur- 
ther thought  of  argument.  It  undeniably  suited  his  new  importance. 

The  world  had  awakened,  too,  to  the  fact  that  Robert  Schumann 
was  more  than  an  outstanding  composer;  he  was  now  discovered  to 
be  of  the  immortals.  Now  the  name  of  Robert  Schumann  and  all 
his  works  were  holy.  His  music  was  studied  and  commented  upon 
by  scholars.  Publishers  approached  Clara  for  a  complete  and  revised 
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edition.  They  pressed  her  to  assemble  and  edit  his  letters.  There  was 
a  movement  for  a  special  monument  at  Bonn  where  he  died  and 
was  buried. 

It  followed  of  course  that  the  widow  of  Robert  Schumann  was 
sacrosanct  as  well.  The  wife  of  Schumann's  bosom  who  had  watched 
his  music  in  creation,  first  performed  it,  was  a  communicant  direct 
from  the  heart  of  the  master.  The  woman  who  had  understood  and 
followed  Brahms  so  closely  in  his  fulfillment  of  Schumann's  proc- 
lamation had  seemed  to  draw  from  her  husband  his  very  power  of 
prophetic  discernment.  The  New  Romantic  cause  had  found  new 
strength;  Brahms  was  its  vindication  and  Clara  was  its  priestess. 
After  having  struggled  for  years  to  get  a  hearing  in  some  quarters, 
after  having  forced  the  music  of  her  husband  upon  a  half  attentive 
public,  she  now  found  that  although  she  went  on  playing  ostensibly 
as  she  had  before,  she  was  put  upon  a  pedestal  in  every  city,  while 
audiences  hung  breathless  upon  each  lift  and  fall  of  her  wrist  in  a 
piano  piece  of  Schumann,  as  if  they  were  witnessing  some  divine 
revelation. 

The  fact  that  her  appearances  were  necessarily  infrequent  only 
increased  the  general  sense  of  breathless  adoration.  The  cities  of  Ger- 
many— Berlin,  Munich,  Leipzig,  Hamburg,  crowded  her  concerts 
and  made  unfailing  demonstrations.  She  did  not  go  beyond  Ger- 
many, except  to  England,  and  in  England  she  was  adored  as 
nowhere  else.  "The  Farewell  Sonata  went  very  well,"  says  the  diary 
of  1884  in  London.  "When  I  was  brought  back  to  the  stage,  a 
shower  of  flowers  came  from  the  shilling  seats  and  the  gallery;  the 
audience  stood  up  and  shouted  and  shouted.  I  walked  back,  over 
flowers,  and  played  the  F  major  Novellette."  And  later,  referring  to 
a  handkerchief-waving  scene  at  a  London  "Popular,"  she  remarked, 
"I  should  like  my  German  friends  to  witness  such  a  reception  for 
once.  The  'Waldstein'  went  very  well.  I  gave  the  'Arabesque'  as  an 
encore,  and  as  I  began,  a  murmur  of  delight  ran  through  the  whole 
hall.  It  was  a  favorite  years  ago,  and  everybody  knew  it  and  played 
it.  I  think  I  never  played  it  with  such  delicacy  as  today."  As  she 
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stepped  from  the  hall  into  her  carriage  after  a  "Popular,"  a  great 
crowd  waved  to  her  and  shouted  "Come  back  again,  Frau  Schu- 
mann!" 

On  occasions  like  these,  Clara's  rheumatic  stiffness,  her  fear  of 
the  paralyzing  pains,  was  forgotten,  as  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  a  sonata  of  Beethoven  or  a  work  of  Schumann  was  lifted 
to  a  transfiguring  performance.  What  if  she  had  not  the  young 
resiliency,  the  flashing  brilliance  of  the  newcomer  d'Albert  or  the 
older  lion,  Rubinstein?  Her  conception  of  the  music  had  grown 
by  constant  re-study,  by  the  application  of  a  life's  experience,  until 
it  lay  before  her  vision  in  a  new  beauty.  By  subtle  stresses  of 
rhythm  or  accent  she  communicated  that  clarity,  and  moved  her 
audiences  likewise  in  a  subtle,  inexplicable  way. 

It  is  surprising  [wrote  Woldemar  Bargiel  to  his  sister  in  1885] 
to  find  that  the  oncoming  years  do  not  lessen  the  height  of  your 
playing,  but  even  in  some  ways  increase  it.  It  is  as  if  Clara  plays 
always  more  clearly.  It  is  not  that  Clara  has  not  always  played 
clearly,  but  you  alone  have  shown  the  possibility  of  progress  even 
in  clarity,  as  you  have  progressed  from  clarity  in  detail  to  clarity  of 
form,  and  in  the  rounded  concept  of  a  work  as  a  whole.  You,  Clara, 
are  achieving  this  as,  in  conforming  with  the  beauty  of  your  char- 
acter, music  seems  to  grow  under  your  fingers  with  the  passage  of 
years,  attaining  an  unsuspected  purity  and  spirituality.  As  surely  as 
this  is  the  only  path  of  the  true  artist,  so  surely  are  the  current 
methods  wrong  which  vaunt  sensationalism  and  miss  the  true  sig- 
nificance. On  this  account  alone,  it  has  been  gratifying  to  note  how 
universal  and  penetrating  has  been  the  clarity  of  your  playing — you 
have  a  real  obligation,  therefore,  to  play  in  public  as  long  and  as 
often  as  possible. 

Clara  had  no  lack  of  encouragement  to  continue  her  career.  She 
was  demanded,  feted  on  all  sides,  and  it  must  be  said  that  sentiment 
often  played  a  large  part  in  her  success.  A  "surprise"  celebration 
was  given  her  at  Frankfort  on  October  20,  1878,  fifty  years  to  a  day 
after  she  had  made  her  first  jerky  bow  to  a  public  audience  at  the 
Gewandhaus,  a  little  girl  of  nine  who  had  taken  a  wrong  coach  and 
almost  missed  her  own  concert.  Now  she  was  overwhelmed  with 
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flowers  and  speeches  frdm  her  colleagues  and  pupils.  Four  days 
later  she  made  her  jubilee  appearance  at  the  Gewandhaus  itself. 

An  unforgettable  day.  In  the  morning  I  was  overwhelmed  with 
beautiful  presents,  letters,  flowers,  wreaths,  telegrams.  .  .  .  Concert 
in  the  evening,  with  compositions  of  Robert  only.  ...  I  played  the 
A  minor  Concerto.  .  .  .  The  whole  hall  was  decked  in  green  and 
gold  oak  leaves.  As  I  entered,  the  entire  audience  rose,  and  a  pelting 
of  flowers  began  which  threatened  to  bury  me.  ...  It  was  long 
before  I  was  allowed  to  sit  at  the  piano.  Several  times  I  feared  that 
my  emotion  would  get  the  better  of  me.  I  had  a  fit  of  trembling,  but 
I  was  able  to  control  myself.  I  played  the  Concerto  quite  quietly 
and  it  went  splendidly.  When  I  had  finished  and  was  called  back, 
Reinicke  handed  me  a  magnificent  laurel  wreath  wrought  in  gold, 
a  present  from  the  orchestra.  It  is  exquisitely  worked,  and  each  leaf 
bears  the  name  of  a  composer  whose  works  I  have  played  in  the 
course  of  my  career. 

Three  musicians  in  the  orchestra  were  still  there  to  recall  her  first 
appearance  a  half  century  before.  Her  contemporaries  were  present 
and  proudly  holding  seats  of  honor — Livia  Frege,  Emma  Preusser, 
many  more.  Clara  looked  years  younger  than  any  of  them.  In  spite 
of  a  certain  heaviness  of  figure  that  had  come  with  advancing  age 
and  the  almost  white  hair  that  gleamed  under  the  black  lace  cap, 
the  shoulders  were  straight,  the  glance  clear,  young  and  eager,  the 
skin  smooth  and  fair,  with  not  a  wrinkle. 
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^7 

Johannes  Creates;  Clara  Interprets 


Ihe  breakfast  table  at  the  Schumann's  was  a  place  for  comfortable 
conversation,  for  opening  one's  mail  and  reading  aloud  passages 
of  general  family  interest.  If  there  was  a  question  to  be  decided,  it 
was  threshed  out  then  and  there.  "Your  court  sessions  over  break- 
fast," Brahms  once  called  them.  On  other  days  it  was  simply  an  hour 
of  pleasant  relaxation  before  the  pupils  arrived  and  lessons  began.  If 
Brahms  was  a  visitor,  he  would  not  descend  with  the  rest,  but  return 
from  the  park  where  he  had  been  walking  before  any  other  eye  had 
opened.  Eugenie,  who  was  no  such  early  riser,  would  find  her 
mother's  patient  countenance  framed  in  smoke  from  Brahms'  cigar 
(Clara  was  accustomed  by  long  experience  to  this  ordeal).  Brahms 
more  than  filled  his  chair — an  ample,  florid  figure  with  an  imposing 
facade  of  beard  and  whiskers.  He  would  pause  in  his  conversation 
to  look  up  at  the  lazy  Eugenie,  an  expression  of  disapproval  in  his 
blue  eyes,  and  growl :  "You  don't  know  what  you  are  missing  when 
you  are  not  in  the  woods  by  five  o'clock."  Eugenie  knew  how  to 
take  his  gruff  ways.  And  so  did  Marie,  sitting  quietly  by,  watching 
that  his  coffee  cup  was  filled.  There  was  plenty  to  discuss — the  more 
so  after  a  long  absence,  and  Brahms  did  his  share,  not  neglecting 
the  coffee  or  the  cigar.  At  length  Marie  would  remind  him,  "Herr 
Brahms,  you  really  must  practice  now,  or  you  will  not  play  properly 
at  the  concert." 

He  would  rise  without  a  word,  go  into  the  music  room  with  his 
cigar,  and  forthwith  there  came  through  the  closed  door  the  tor- 
tured sounds  of  arpeggios  in  contrary  motion,  beginning  with  the 
simultaneous  attack  of  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  keyboard  by  the 
two  little  fingers,  following  a  galloping  progress,  up  and  down, 
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through  many  keys.  "There  was  always  something  of  a  struggle 
and  challenge  in  his  playing,"  wrote  Eugenie.  "I  do  not  believe  that 
Brahms  looked  upon  the  piano  as  a  dear,  trusted  friend,  as  my 
mother  did;  he  seemed  to  consider  it  a  necessary  evil,  something  to 
be  made  the  best  of."  He  was  impatient  and  restive  at  the  require- 
ments of  a  close  succession  of  concert  appearances,  as  if  he  were 
loath  to  be  drawn  into  the  squirrel's  wheel  of  the  virtuoso. 

Marie  once  described  his  playing  of  his  own  B  flat  Concerto  as 
"a  spirited  sketch"  ("Ein  geistreiche  S\izze").  He  would  throw  his 
themes  into  great  emphasis  by  rhythmic  license,  "merely  outlining 
everything  in  the  nature  of  accompanying  sections,  so  that  one  had 
the  impression  of  strong  light  and  shade.  When  he  came  to  the  pas- 
sionate parts,  it  was  as  though  a  tempest  were  scattering  clouds, 
tossing  them  in  magnificent  fury."  When  a  passage  was  quite  too 
much  for  his  short  arms  and  intervening  girth,  he  would  catch  it 
by  the  simple  method  of  slowing  down.  This  disregard  of  the 
niceties  of  execution  was  sometimes  painful  to  a  pianist  with  a  dis- 
criminating ear.  When  the  Schumann  monument  was  unveiled  at 
Bonn  in  the  spring  of  1880,  Brahms  was  asked  to  play  in  the  master's 
E  flat  major  Quartet.  The  Quartet  was  "disappointing,"  so  the  diary 
tells  us;  "Brahms  was  not  at  his  best — I  felt  as  if  I  were  sitting  on 
thorns,  and  so  did  Joachim,  who  kept  giving  me  glances  of  despair. 
I  was  deeply  distressed  that  I  had  not  undertaken  the  Quartet  my- 
self." Three  years  later  she  writes:  "It  is  a  pity  that  Brahms  plays 
more  and  more  abominably;  it  is  now  nothing  but  thump,  bang, 
and  scramble."  Brahms  realized  this  at  least  sufficiently  to  keep  away 
from  other  music  than  his  own  in  his  later  years. 

His  muddy  playing  was  a  sore  trial  to  Clara  when  Brahms  came 
to  the  house  and  played  her  in  rough  draft  his  latest  composition. 
These  had  become  the  most  vital  moments  in  her  life.  But  deafness 
was  gradually  growing  upon  her,  making  the  softer  passages  indis- 
tinct, the  loud  ones  painful.  Brahms,  flailing  about,  hit  or  miss, 
with  his  stubby  fingers,  contributed  to  her  confusion;  she  had  often 
to  admit  in  her  diary  that  for  want  of  a  score  to  look  at,  she  had 
missed  altogether  large  portions  of  a  new  work. 
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When  Brahms  brought  to  Baden  in  the  autumn  of  1876  the 
sketches  of  his  First  Symphony,  and  played  them  to  Clara,  she  was 
"grieved  and  depressed,"  for  she  missed  a  "sweep"  she  had  learned 
to  expect  in  his  best  music.  The  themes  of  the  first  movement  in 
particular  seemed  terse  and  dry.  "I  debated  with  myself  for  a  long 
time,"  she  wrote,  "whether  to  tell  him  or  not;  first  I  must  hear  it  in 
a  full  orchestral  performance."  That  opportunity  came  at  the 
Gewandhaus  in  the  following  January,  when  even  after  the  re- 
hearsal she  was  glad  she  had  kept  her  doubts  to  herself:  "The 
symphony  was  wonderfully  fine,  quite  overpowering;  the  last  move- 
ment with  its  inspired  introduction  struck  me  especially  as  notable. 
The  introduction  is  so  clouded,  and  then  the  scene  clears  gradually 
until  the  sunny  entrance  of  the  main  theme,  which  fills  the  heart 
like  an  expanding  breath  of  spring  after  a  long,  gloomy  winter." 
Still,  she  felt  disappointment  in  the  second  subject  of  the  opening 
movement,  a  portion  of  the  trio  in  the  third.  When  Brahms  brought 
his  Second  Symphony  to  Baden  in  the  following  autumn,  before 
the  winter  of  its  first  performance,  she  was  at  once  carried  away, 
and  predicted  for  it  "a  more  striking  public  success  than  the  First, 
enthusiastic  as  we  musicians  are  over  its  inspiration  and  skill." 

The  manuscripts  of  his  songs,  piano  pieces  and  chamber  works 
she  could  much  more  readily  grasp  in  their  entirety  and  appraise,  for 
one  reason  because  she  had  access  to  the  complete  notation  and  per- 
formance without  resort  to  arrangements.  Brahms  unfailingly  sent 
her  each  new  work  in  the  smaller  forms,  expecting  and  getting,  as 
promptly  as  possible,  her  unmodified  opinion.  That  opinion  was  not 
always  palatable;  it  was  not  always  taken.  It  was  always  respected. 

The  Violin  Concerto  she  first  sampled  as  a  whole  with  Heermann 
in  an  arrangement  for  violin  and  piano  sent  her  by  Brahms  in 
April,  1879.  It  gave  her  some  "really  delightful  hours."  The  B  flat 
major  Piano  Concerto  she  could  not  undertake  in  public  for  the 
same  reason  that  she  had  been  forced  to  lay  aside  the  D  minor  Con- 
certo. Its  sweeping,  powerful  measures  were  beyond  her  strength  at 
the  time — a  cause  for  bitter  regret,  for  she  loved  both.  The  beauties 
of  the  Third  Symphony  came  to  her  with  difficulty,  for  Brahms  had 
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sent  her,  before  the  Wiesbaden  performance,  which  she  heard,  only 
one  part  in  the  two  pianoforte  arrangement,  and  when  her  lack  of 
hearing  blotted  out  pianissimo  passages  altogether  and  blurred 
others,  she  was  left  half  grasping  it.  But  she  wrote  in  her  diary  a 
week  later: 

I  have  been  able  at  last  to  play  over  the  Third  Symphony  (ar- 
ranged for  two  pianos)  with  Elise.  When  I  had  heard  it  the  other 
day,  I  missed  too  much  to  have  a  real  idea  of  its  beauty.  How  I  long 
to  hear  it  again,  now  that  I  know  every  bar!  It  was  cruel  of  Brahms 
to  send  me  no  more  than  half  the  arrangement.  If  I  had  been  able 
to  study  the  symphony  beforehand,  what  a  difference  it  would  have 
made! 

She  wrote  of  her  joy  in  the  Symphony  to  Frau  Herzogenberg  and 
then  to  Brahms.  But  that  kind  lady  had  already  taken  her  letter  to 
Brahms  and  promptly  reported  the  effect: 

His  whole  face  shone  with  delight  when  I  showed  it  to  him.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  expected  so  much  appreciation  of  the  Sym- 
phony from  you,  for  he  blushed  with  pleasure  like  a  schoolboy 
when  he  read  it. 

The  manuscript  score  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  Brahms  entrusted 
to  these  two  ladies  before  another  soul  had  had  the  privilege  of  a 
glimpse.  Elisabeth  von  Herzogenberg,  the  charming  "Liesl,"  had 
won  the  love  and  confidence  not  only  of  Brahms  and  of  Clara,  but 
of  all  who  knew  her.  The  husband  and  wife,  a  devoted  couple,  were 
both  musical,  with  the  difference  that  Frau  Herzogenberg  had  not 
her  husband's  ambition  to  compose,  embarrassing  to  his  friends  and 
to  Brahms  in  particular.  Heinrich  von  Herzogenberg  accomplished 
the  remarkable  feat  of  sending  a  number  of  his  attempts  at  composi- 
tion to  Brahms  without  bringing  on  his  head  more  than  a  few  blasts 
of  the  withering  candor  he  had  invited. 

The  friendliness  and  hospitality  of  the  couple  were  not  to  be 
resisted.  Brahms  was  easily  coaxed  into  staying  with  them  on  his 
concert  visits  to  Leipzig,  for  they  knew  how  to  adapt  their  household 
to  his  odd  ways  without  awkwardness,  to  maintain,  with  ready  wit, 
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a  light  tone  of  good  fellowship.  They  warmed  Brahms  to  his  best 
joking  mood,  and  kept  him  there,  avoiding  solemnity  in  expression 
of  opinion  or  feeling.  As  a  consequence,  Brahms  was  quite  at  his 
ease  with  the  Herzogenbergs.  An  occasional  rudeness  from  him  was 
deftly  turned  aside  and  quickly  passed  by.  The  Herzogenbergs 
pleaded  continually  for  the  favor  of  an  advance  glimpse  of  his 
scores.  He  often  obliged  with  a  new  chamber  piece  or  group  of 
songs,  and  Clara  found  herself  sharing  that  privilege  with  Elisabeth, 
receiving  a  bundle  of  music  in  the  post  dispatched  by  her  after  a 
hasty  examination,  according  to  instructions  from  the  composer.  The 
enthusiasms  which  filled  Frau  Elisabeth's  acknowledging  letters  had 
a  genuine  ring  of  understanding  and  musicianship,  for  she  was  skill- 
ful at  reading  from  score,  and  could  decipher  the  scratchings  and 
smudged  erasures.  Reservations  were  infrequent,  and  carefully 
handled.  Brahms  took  amiable  pleasure  in  the  graceful  showered 
praises  of  his  fair  friend  and  her  echoing  husband. 

With  Clara  it  was  very  different.  She  neither  had  nor  needed  a 
reserve  of  light  raillery  to  keep  the  sailing  smooth  and  avoid  sud- 
den squalls.  She  gave  and  received  from  Brahms  direct  and  serious 
discussion  of  subjects  near  their  hearts.  Clara  could  speak  quite 
freely,  without  fear  of  offense,  when  something  in  a  new  score  dis- 
appointed her.  When,  for  example,  the  songs  (Op.  69-72)  were 
allowed  to  alight  at  the  two  addresses  on  their  way  to  the  publishers, 
Clara  boldly  rejected  a  number  of  them,  while  the  Herzogenbergs, 
filling  pages  with  their  preferences  (these  corresponded  to  hers), 
limited  their  dislikes  to  a  few  careful  lines. 

The  Herzogenbergs,  eager  for  hints  of  each  of  the  first  three 
symphonies  and  other  large  works  before  their  first  performance, 
were  treated  instead  to  misleading  jokes  about  them.  Their  hopes 
were  rewarded  at  last,  as  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  taking  shape. 
Brahms  surprised  them  by  sending  his  score  of  the  First  Movement 
and  the  opening  pages  of  the  second  to  "Lieselei,"  the  mountain 
retreat  of  the  Herzogenbergs  in  Bavaria,  where  the  wife  was  com- 
pelled to  live  on  account  of  her  health.  She  was  instructed  to  "com- 
municate it  to  Frau  Schumann"  at  Obersalzberg,  near  by.  "I  hope 
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to  hear  very  soon,"  added  Brahms.  When,  after  Liesl's  delighted 
acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the  manuscripts,  he  did  not  hear 
"very  soon"  about  the  result  of  their  joint  investigation  of  the  E 
minor  movement,  he  imagined  the  two  ladies  shaking  their  heads 
over  his  attempt,  and,  embarrassed  at  admitting  their  dislike,  refrain- 
ing from  saying  anything.  There  was  no  more  touchy  moment  with 
Brahms  than  his  expectation  of  the  first  expressed  opinion  of  a 
new  work.  "The  truth  is,"  he  once  wrote  to  Clara,  "I  can  never  do  a 
piece  the  credit  of  believing  that  it  can  please  anybody."  Now  he 
wrote  a  wounding  letter  to  Clara  (which  she  afterward  destroyed), 
and  a  decidedly  sharp  postal  card  to  Heinrich  Herzogenberg.  "My 
latest  effort  has  evidently  been  an  entire  failure — a  symphony  too! 
I  entreat  your  dear  lady  not  to  waste  her  pretty  talent  for  writing 
letters  by  inventing  any  belated  fibs  for  my  benefit." 

This  barbed  and  cynical  morsel  interrupted  a  long  letter  from 
Liesl,  describing  what  had  happened.  The  moment  the  package  had 
come,  she  had  devoted  every  available  hour  to  studying  the  complex, 
illegible  score  so  that  she  would  not  falter  before  Frau  Schumann. 
"An  exciting  Sunday  afternoon  spent  with  your  symphony,  a  sleep- 
less night  and  a  sunny  morning  walk  with  the  score  in  my  macin- 
tosh (and,  in  disjointed  fragments,  in  my  heart),  on  Monday  to 
Frau  Schumann's  mountain,  her  dear  flushed  cheeks  as  she  listened, 
and  my  own  agitation  over  the  mission  for  which  I  am  so  inade- 
quately equipped — all  these  form  a  memory  almost  as  precious  as 
any  I  possess,  and  yet  you  must  write  those  horrid  things!"  The 
Herzogenbergs  had  returned  the  following  day  to  Berlin,  and  Clara 
had  returned  to  Frankfort,  Liesl  too  distrustful  of  her  first  impres- 
sions to  send  them,  Clara  too  occupied  in  her  own  move  to  Frank- 
fort to  answer  until  ten  days  later.  Her  careful  answer  was  as 
characteristic  as  Liesl's  long,  detailed  and  notated  description  of  her 
impressions.  "Yon  can  imagine  how  eagerly  we  fell  upon  it,"  wrote 
Clara.  "Frau  von  Herzogenberg  played  it  wonderfully  and  more 
than  once  we  were  quite  carried  away.  I  was  repeatedly  charmed, 
especially  with  the  development,  but  I  should  not  dare  to  judge  it 
without  having  heard  its  full  effect  with  an  orchestra."  Brahms 
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could  not  bring  himself  to  admit  simply  to  the  two  ladies  that  he 
had  been  quite  unnecessarily  boorish.  He  tried  to  make  amends  by 
sending  a  two-piano  transcription  of  the  entire  symphony  to  Elisa- 
beth and  another  score  later  to  Clara. 

Not  one  of  the  friends  of  Brahms  was  altogether  spared  his 
venomous  attacks.  Brahms'  split  with  Hermann  Levi  can  be  put 
down  to  an  irreconcilable  difference  of  artistic  affiliation,  for  one 
who  had  become  a  foremost  Wagnerian  conductor  and  champion 
could  hardly  associate  with  Brahms  and  the  friends  of  Brahms 
without  the  striking  of  sparks  at  any  moment.  Brahms'  long  and 
bitter  quarrel  with  Joachim  was  a  trial  and  an  embarrassment  to 
Clara,  devoted  as  she  was  to  each  of  the  two  former  bosom  friends. 
When  Joachim  sued  his  wife  for  divorce,  Brahms  believed  her  the 
victim  of  misplaced  jealousy,  and  wrote  her  a  letter  of  commisera- 
tion. The  letter,  introduced  as  evidence  at  court,  brought  Joachim's 
anger  on  his  head,  and  taught  him  the  consequences  of  marital 
interference.  Clara  failed  as  intermediary  when  Brahms  exploded 
at  Joachim  on  account  of  the  omission  of  the  "German  Requiem" 
from  the  Schumarin  memorial  concert  at  Bonn  in  1873.  That  affair 
was  a  sheer  misunderstanding,  resulting  from  Brahms'  oblique  and 
cryptic  expression  of  his  inmost  wishes.  The  two  men  never  re- 
gained the  intimate  basis  of  their  youthful  friendship. 

Once  at  the  Schumanns'  breakfast  table,  Brahms,  deep  in  one  of 
his  bad  moods,  said,  "I  have  no  friends;  if  anyone  tells  you  he  is 
my  friend,  don't  believe  him!"  The  two  girls  were  startled  into 
silence.  Then  Eugenie  said:  "But  Herr  Brahms,  friends  are  the  best 
gift  in  the  world.  Why  should  you  resent  them?"  His  blue  eyes 
stared  at  her  in  surprise  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  turned  away 
without  a  word.  More  than  often  he  was  the  first  sufferer  by  his 
own  outbursts  of  quick  anger,  as  he  would  go  beyond  all  reason  in 
his  insulting  remarks,  and  depart  sullen  and  hostile  with  a  bad  con- 
science and  a  difficult  situation  on  his  hands.  Those  who  under- 
stood him  would  avoid  these  flare-ups,  more  frequent  in  his  last 
years,  or  divert  them  before  things  went  too  far.  The  diary  sketches 
a  typical  scene: 
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Woldemar  Bargiel  passed  through  again.  We  were  all  together  in 
the  evening  when  Stockhausen  came  in.  There  arose  a  great  dispute 
over  Handel,  and  Woldemar  got  quite  excited.  Brahms  was  silent 
at  first,  and  then  became  rude.  Stockhausen,  when  he  had  nothing 
left  to  say,  started  to  sing,  thus  silencing  all  opposition. 

Clara  had  no  retort  for  harsh  words;  indeed  she  had  no  defense 
against  them,  was  left  crushed  and  miserable.  This  was  the  one 
result  Brahms  could  never  bear,  and  her  answering  letters,  quiet, 
reasonable,  suffering,  left  him  in  a  condition  of  contrition  and  self- 
reproach.  Yet  Brahms  found  it  hard  to  retract,  Clara  to  forget. 
Their  most  serious  quarrel  was  over  the  question  of  the  original 
version  of  Schumann's  Fourth  Symphony.  In  the  assembling  of  the 
complete  Schumann  edition  for  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  Clara  found 
the  decisions  on  business  arrangements  perplexing,  the  preparation 
of  copy  and  the  correction  of  proofs  burdensome.  Brahms  did  not 
spare  himself  to  lighten  her  tasks,  and  was  truly  helpful.  Their  dis- 
agreements over  some  posthumous  works  were  a  small  matter,  and 
should  have  been  easily  adjusted.  Fundamentally,  of  course,  the 
two  were  entirely  in  accord  in  the  interest  of  Schumann.  But  Brahms 
was  so  painstaking,  so  leisurely  that  the  preparation  dragged  along 
for  years.  Clara  became  impatient,  fearing  even  that  she  might  not 
live  to  see  its  completion.  She  called  in  assistance,  and  Brahms' 
letters  took  on  a  tone  of  heavy  resignation.  Minor  vexations  kept 
coming  up.  Brahms  had  been  drawn  in  by  the  highest  motives  of 
service  to  the  memory  of  Schumann,  and  of  helping  Clara  in  her 
first  perplexities.  It  would  have  been  more  fortunate  if  he  had  kept 
out  altogether,  for  the  recurring  clashes  of  two  wills  at  last  reared  the 
only  real  threat  of  a  break  in  their  remarkable  friendship. 

The  climax  was  their  difference  of  opinion  over  the  early  version 
of  the  D  minor  Symphony.  It  was  certainly  not  an  insuperable  dif- 
ference. The  trouble  was  that  Brahms  handled  it  in  the  most  blun- 
dering way  possible.  Each  went  in  turn  to  a  conductor  with  the  score 
in  1888,  seeking  expert  advice  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  orchestra- 
tion. Muller  at  Frankfort  confirmed  Clara's  feeling  that  Robert  had 
acted  with  mature  judgment  and  increased  skill  in  making  his  revi- 
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sion,  that  he  had  known  well  what  he  was  doing  when  he  discarded 
the  earlier  score.  But  Brahms  had  gone  with  it  to  Franz  Wiillner, 
the  conductor  at  Dresden,  and  Wiillner  had  enthusiastically  backed 
him  up  in  his  belief  that  it  had  much  of  the  buoyant  Schumann 
of  1841,  a  "charm,  lightness,  and  clarity,"  which  the  revision  of  the 
Diisseldorf  period  had  lost.  Clara  was  skeptical  and  the  matter  was 
dropped. 

Two  years  later  she  learned  from  a  paragraph  in  the  Signale 
that  Wiillner  was  about  to  publish  the  early  version  as  a  "Schumann 
relic."  She  was  in  arms  at  once,  indignant  that  a  stranger  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  possession  of  this  manuscript  to  publish  it  apart 
from  the  Schumann  edition,  and  without  her  sanction.  Brahms  re- 
minded her  that  he  had  written  to  her  in  1889,  after  Wiillner  had 
performed  it  from  the  manuscript:  "It  pleased  him  very  much  and 
he  is  thinking  of  writing  to  Hartel  about  it.  If  the  latter  should  wish 
to  publish  it,  would  you  have  any  objection?  And  would  you  mind 
if  Wiillner  saw  to  it  ?  He  is  an  excellent  editor."  Now  Brahms  tried 
his  best  to  placate  her.  It  was  a  labor  of  love,  with  no  money  in 
Wullner's  pocket.  She  must  have  realized  that  the  thing  must  be 
done,  sooner  or  later.  "You  never  said  no,  of  this  I  am  certain." 
She  had  not  said  no,  but  neither  had  she  said  yes.  The  truth  was 
that  Brahms  was  carried  away  with  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  double 
edition  with  the  first  and  second  versions  paralleled  on  the  left  and 
right  pages.  He  was  afraid  that  Clara  might  put  a  stop  to  the  pet 
scheme  if  she  were  consulted,  and  he  counted  on  surprising  her 
into  forgiveness  by  her  pleasure  in  the  result. 

But  Clara  was  in  no  mood  for  a  pleasant  surprise.  To  find  that 
the  thing  had  been  done  behind  her  back,  and  that  Wiillner  had  had 
a  hand  in  it  was  a  surprise  far  from  pleasant.  Wiillner  especially — 
a  militant  Wagnerian  conductor.  She  could  not  quite  forget  how, 
going  to  Dresden  to  appear  in  Beethoven's  Fantasia,  she  had  found 
that  the  choice  of  the  tactless  Wiillner  to  end  the  programme  was 
the  Magic  Fire  music!  Her  anger  now  turned  full  upon  Wiillner  at 
this  violation  of  her  sacred  rights.  She  wrote  to  Brahms: 
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Even  if  I  may  have  at  some  time  mentioned  in  conversation  that 
I  would  not  oppose  the  publication  of  the  work,  this  could  not  in 
any  possible  way  be  interpreted  as  actual  permission,  and  I  simply 
cannot  understand  how  Wullner  comes  into  it — the  least  sympa- 
thetic to  me  of  all  musicians.  It  would  have  been  entirely  different 
if  the  publisher  had  been  you,  who  stood  nearer  to  the  composer 
than  any  other.  I  will  say  nothing  to  all  your  other  reproaches;  we 
could  never  reach  an  understanding.  Finally  it  goes  without  saying 
that  if  my  objections  to  Wullner  would  embarrass  you  on  his  ac- 
count, I  will  let  the  matter  drop,  the  richer  by  a  sad  experience. 

Brahms  was  now  thoroughly  aroused.  He  was  unwilling  to  have 
the  blame  shifted  to  Wullner.  Let  her  direct  her  shafts  at  him: 
"The  publisher  of  the  symphony  is  myself  and  no  other.  The  order 
for  its  printing  and  the  responsibility  are  mine  alone."  He  had 
entrusted  the  details  to  Wullner  only  because  Wullner  was  so 
skillful  and  experienced  an  editor.  "All  this  may  sound  presumptu- 
ous to  you,  as  in  your  letter  you  seem  to  regard  Wullner  and  myself 
not  as  two  upright  men  and  musicians,  carrying  out  what  seems 
to  them  at  least  a  sacred  and  holy  task  with  care  and  devotion — 
but  as  in  every  respect  the  opposite.  .  .  .  For  an  honorable  man 
your  letter  is  too  harsh  and  forbids  me  saying  more." 

At  Christmas  he  sued  for  forgiveness,  offering  two  new  works,  the 
Clarinet  Trio  and  the  Clarinet  Quintet.  The  attempt  at  reconcilia- 
tion did  not  break  down  the  stiffness  between  them.  Brahms  looked 
upon  himself  as  excluded  from  her  favor.  He  was  miserable,  and 
not  without  self-pity.  She  sent  him  a  brief  birthday  greeting  the 
following  spring,  and  he  thanked  her  for  having  "pierced  the  gray- 
ness  of  my  day  with  a  ray  of  sunlight."  When  her  birthday  came 
around,  he  unburdened  his  heart  at  last: 

Please  allow  a  poor  outcast  to  tell  you  on  this  day  that  he  thinks 
of  you  with  the  same  respect  as  ever  and  wishes  you  from  the  full- 
ness of  his  heart  all  that  is  good,  desirable  and  beautiful.  I  more 
than  any  other  have  fallen  from  your  grace.  I  have  felt  this  long 
and  painfully,  but  I  never  expected  it  to  be  so  sharply  stated  by 
you.  As  you  must  know,  I  cannot  accept  the  question  of  the 
symphony  as  the  fundamental  cause.  For  years  I  have  felt  an  unex- 
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pressed  conviction  o£  this — since  the  pianoforte  pieces  which  I 
published  were  not  included  in  the  Complete  Schumann  Edition. 
On  both  occasions  I  was  forced  to  the  thought  that  you  did  not 
wish  my  name  connected  with  it.  With  the  best  will  to  do  so,  I  could 
find  no  other  reason. 

I  have  one  outstanding  fault  in  my  dealings  with  my  friends — 
tactlessness.  You  have  long  treated  this  fault  with  great  forbearance. 
If  only  you  could  have  continued  so  for  a  little  while  longer! 

It  is  hard  after  forty  years  of  faithful  service  (or  whatever  my 
relationship  to  you  is  to  be  called)  to  be  looked  upon  as  merely 
"another  sad  experience."  It  can  be  borne,  for  I  am  accustomed  to 
loneliness  and  shall  have  to  face  the  prospect  of  this  great  emptiness. 
But  let  me  now  repeat  once  more  that  you  and  your  husband  have 
been  the  most  beautiful  experience  of  my  life — its  greatest  wealth 
and  noblest  meaning. 

Perhaps  on  account  oj.  my  own  peculiar  ways  I  have  deserved 
the  great  pain  of  seeing  you  turn  from  me,  but  loving  and  reverent 
thoughts  of  you  and  of  him  will  always  illumine  and  hearten 

Your  devoted  J.  B. 

Clara  answered  sadly  what  she  called  his  "momentous  letter,"  re- 
proaching him  for  his  "base  suspicion  that  I  did  not  like  to  see 
your  name  connected  with  Robert's."  She  concluded : 

You  are  certainly  right  in  saying  that  you  are  often  difficult  to 
get  along  with,  and  yet  my  friendship  has  always  been  able  to 
overcome  this.  It  was  only  on  your  last  visit  that  I  was  unable  to 
help  a  very  bitter  feeling  toward  you. 

But  enough  of  this;  nothing  makes  me  more  unhappy  than  these 
arguments  and  quarrels.  I  am  the  most  peace-loving  person  on 
earth.  Let  us  then,  dear  Johannes,  find  a  friendlier  relation;  your 
beautiful  new  piano  pieces  offer  the  best  opportunity  for  it,  if  you 
are  willing! 

Brahms  thanked  her  "from  the  bottom  of  his  heart"  for  the  lov- 
ing words  he  had  so  long  awaited,  and  sent  in  return  his  new  set 
of  piano  Intermezzi. 

Real  disputes  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  correspondence 
of  forty-two  years.  Earlier,  when  the  natures  of  each  were  more 
flexible,  there  was  less  persistence  in  Brahms'  rough  humor  and 
intractabilities,  less  persistence,  too,  in  the  wounds  he  could  inflict 
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upon  Clara.  Brahms  became  increasingly  "difficult"  as  he  advanced 
in  age;  Clara  at  seventy  had  not  her  younger  capacity  for  indulging 
and  overlooking.  Their  quarrel  served  to  clear  the  atmosphere  for 
once  and  all.  Both  perceived  the  futility  of  allowing  a  difference  of 
opinion  to  stand  between  them,  when  the  fundamental  purpose 
and  views  of  the  two  were  as  one.  Both  were  brought  to  a  jolting 
realization  of  the  dependence  of  one  upon  the  other.  Johannes  was 
unbearably  lonely  when  out  of  her  favor;  Clara  without  sympa- 
thetic participation  in  his  music  and  his  career  was  no  less  so.  Clara, 
expecting  a  certain  amount  of  "tactlessness"  in  Brahms,  hoping 
always  to  find  him  in  one  of  his  better  moods,  never  allowed  any 
misunderstanding  to  reach  again  the  stage  of  aloofness.  An  un- 
broken peacefulness,  a  mellow,  sunset  glow  settled  upon  their  rela- 
tionship, suffused  their  letters  and  encounters  for  the  rest  of  their 
years.  Clara  had  only  to  tolerate  the  rudeness  of  Brahms  toward 
others,  for  he  remained  unfailingly  gentle  and  considerate  of  his 
friend,  seeking  to  bring  to  her  every  musical  pleasure  he  could 
contrive. 

It  was  more  usual,  in  whatever  period  of  their  friendship,  for 
each  to  watch  the  troubles,  perplexities,  disappointments  of  the 
other,  hoping  to  bring  consolation  or  helpfulness.  Even  in  1888, 
when  the  question  of  the  early  D'  minor  Symphony  first  came  up, 
a  contest  of  another  sort  took  place  in  the  exchange  of  their  letters. 
In  July  of  that  year,  Clara  spoke  of  her  anxiety  over  the  family  of 
Ferdinand.  Her  son  was  under  medical  care  and  "able  to  move 
about  with  great  difficulty  on  two  sticks."  Clara  must  provide  for 
him,  and  for  the  livelihood  of  his  wife,  his  three  boys,  and  his 
daughter  Julie.  The  grandsons  must  be  given  adequate  schooling 
until  they  could  earn  their  own  living.  Clara,  with  all  her  fame,  her 
labors  as  teacher,  her  returns  from  concerts,  and  the  income  from  a 
"Schumann  Fund,"  recently  established,  was  unable  to  do  this. 
Facing  old  age  she  was  barely  able  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  modest 
household  at  Frankfort,  and  the  "cures"  and  usual  little  round  of 
visits  in  the  summer  season. 

It  was  natural,  but  incautious  of  her  to  speak  to  Brahms  freely 
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of  her  problems.  She  had  forgotten  the  day  when  a  penniless  young 
composer,  standing  before  a  tempting  bill  poster,  had  refused  a  loan 
of  pocket  money  from  a  successful  concert  pianist.  He  had  not 
forgotten,  nor  had  he  forgotten  the  countless  things  Clara  had  done 
for  him  when  he  could  do  little  other  than  receive.  Now  their 
positions  were  reversed — the  material  advantage,  at  least,  was  his, 
and  he  was  watchful  for  a  chance  to  ease  the  too  difficult  road  of 
his  friend. 

The  first  sight  of  your  letter  delighted  me.  "So  much  written  by 
herself,"  thought  I.  "That  means  that  her  rheumatism  is  better,  and 
there  is  cause  for  rejoicing."  Nevertheless,  I  couldn't  answer  it  right 
away.  There  was  something  in  my  heart  and  thoughts  which 
couldn't  find  its  way  into  my  pen.  But  now  it  can't  be  helped.  So 
summon  your  good  nature  and  your  best  thoughts  of  me,  and  be 
prepared  to  answer  me  with  a  friendly  "Yes."  I  have  a  real  concern 
for  everything  that  touches  you,  even  the  cares  and  troubles  which 
creep  in,  and  have  had  no  small  share  in  your  rich  life. 

Such  small  matters  as  money  troubles  never  hold  me  for  long, 
but  it  bothers  me  that  you  must  have  them  too,  while  I  am  fairly 
swimming  in  money  which  I  have  no  occasion  to  use  or  enjoy.  I 
neither  can  nor  wish  to  live  any  differently.  There  would  be  no 
point  in  giving  my  relatives  more  than  I  now  give  them.  So  what  I 
am  moved  to  do  I  can  do  without  feeling  it  in  any  way.  After 
my  death  there  are  no  claims  or  obligations  involved. 

In  short,  it  is  simply  this:  I  have  been  turning  over  in  my  head 
for  days  how  I  could  go  about  sending  you  a  sum  of  money, 
whether  I  could  pose  as  an  anonymous  wealthy  artist,  or  make  a 
belated  contribution  to  the  Schumann  Fund,  or  some  other  way.  If 
you  take  me  to  be  as  well  disposed  as  I  am,  and  if  you  are  as  fond 
of  me  as  I  hope,  then  the  second  part  of  the  matter  becomes  quite 
simple,  and  you  will  permit  me  to  turn  over  some  of  my  superfluous 
Mammon  for  the  care  of  your  grandchildren  to  the  sum  of  10,000 
marks. 

Simrock  has  again  taken  a  whole  pile  of  choral  pieces,  quartets, 
and  songs.  The  handsome  fee  is  of  no  use  to  me;  it  will  only  take 
an  entirely  useless  course  into  the  Reichsbank.  Only  think  what 
pleasure  the  word  and  the  fee  would  give  me  if  you  were  to  answer 
with  a  good,  clear  "Yes"!  But  as  there  are  two  sides  to  every  ques- 
tion, I  may  as  well  tell  you  of  my  decision  in  case  of  an  unfavor- 
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able  answer,  to  instruct  Simrock  to  turn  the  amount  over  to  the 
Schumann  Fund. 

What  can  I  say  to  your  friendly  offer?  [came  Clara's  reply].  I 
couldn't  help  being  really  moved  by  your  letter.  Words  are  inade- 
quate at  such  a  moment,  and  so  I  can  only  press  your  hand  and 
assure  you  that  you  have  given  my  heart  a  real  sense  of  relief.  But  I 
cannot  take  advantage  of  your  dear  offer.  It  would  be  wrong  to  do 
it  except  in  a  real  emergency.  With  what  I  earned  in  England  last 
year  and  this  and  what  Elise  is  saving  by  educating  one  of  the  boys 
(her  godchild),  I  shall  still  have  enough  to  last  for  the  present  year. 

Besides  that,  there  is  the  pending  sale  of  Robert's  manuscripts, 
which  should  soon  be  concluded.  So  there  will  be  no  need  yet  for 
me  to  use  my  capital.  My  real  doubts  are  about  the  future,  for  returns 
from  concerts  will  decrease,  while  the  expense  of  educating  Ferdi- 
nand's children  will  become  more  heavy.  So  I  come  to  the  decision 
that,  since  I  take  you  to  be  as  well  disposed  as  you  are,  and  since  I 
am  as  fond  of  you  as  you  hope,  I  hereby  promise  you  to  turn  to 
you  without  hesitation,  if  my  troubles  become  really  serious.  Are 
you  pleased  with  that  answer?  I  hope  so  and  beg  you  to  respond 
to  my  words  in  good  faith,  and  take  no  further  steps. 

Brahms  was  clearly  outmaneuvered.  By  working  for  Clara's 
"yes,"  he  had  opened  his  defense  for  a  grateful  but  definitive  re- 
fusal. Clara,  he  knew,  would  never  turn  to  him  for  aid.  He  dared 
not  make  a  contribution  to  the  Schumann  Fund.  That  whole  sub- 
ject was  a  sensitive  one  with  her.  An  anonymous  gift  would  leave 
her  entirely  unhappy  until  she  had  traced  it.  He  cogitated  the 
matter  for  two  months,  and  began  to  see  his  error.  In  the  first  place, 
well-meant  but  wordy  efforts  at  persuasion  were  not  the  best  ap- 
proach to  a  delicate  matter.  It  seemed  for  the  moment  that  Brahms 
was  learning  tact!  In  the  second  place,  and  this  was  still  more  im- 
portant, he  must  not  allow  the  slightest  loophole  for  a  "no."  His 
attack  must  be  direct,  and  above  all  unanswerable.  He  wrote  on 
October  3:  \ 

You  mustn't  be  angry  if  I  come  with  a  da  capo.  Your  refusal  of 
my  proposal  last  summer  was  so  friendly  in  tone  that  now  that  we 
are  both  at  home,  I  am  going  to  take  heart  and  try  again.  Probably 
I  should  have  handled  the  whole  thing  more  cleverly,  but  I  don't 
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know  the  way.  So  please  consent,  and  let  me  lay  15,000  at  your  feet, 
merely  sending  a  postal  card  tomorrow  to  say  it  is  there,  and  no 
more.  I  like  to  imagine  you  enjoying  the  beautiful  autumn  days, 
and  your  delightful  house  and  garden.  My  greetings  to  all,  and  I 
beg  you  not  to  be  angry,  but  to  accept  it  in  a  spirit  of  friendship. 

This  time,  he  had  found  the  way.  Clara  would  not  have  dared  to 
risk  wounding  him  by  returning  the  draft  she  held  in  her  hand. 

We  are  completely  taken  aback  [she  wrote  in  the  diary].  What  was 
I  to  do?  Was  I  to  return  it  to  a  friend  of  so  long  standing?  That 
was  impossible.  I  had  to  keep  it  and  to  thank  him  for  it.  There  was 
nothing  else  to  be  done. 

And  to  Brahms: 

The  money  is  here — and  I  look  at  it  in  a  quandary!  Shall  I  give 
it  back?  I  could  not  abuse  your  generous  friendship  so.  Keep  it? 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  feel — only  that  by  taking  it  I  am  doing 
what  I  would  from  no  one  else  in  the  world! 

For  the  time  being  I  am  going  to  put  the  money  aside,  and  look 
upon  it  as  capital,  to  be  used  when  I  could  not  otherwise  help 
Ferdinand  and  his  children  without  depriving  my  own.  This  gives 
me  a  true  sense  of  relief,  and  I  thank  you  with  a  warm  hand  clasp. 
Sadness,  too,  goes  with  my  thanks.  I  cannot  say  how  moved  I  am. 
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Baden-Baden,  Sept.  13,  1889 

At  last  it  has  come — the  seventieth!  Ought  I  to  rejoice?  It  is  a  very 
melancholy  joy.  Much  love  still  surrounds  me,  and  yet  how  much 
is  missing! 

It  is  not  so  easy  for  an  artist  to  accept  old  age.  But  this  has  been 
a  day  of  festival — made  so  by  the  love  of  my  children  and  friends. 
There  have  been  endless  baskets  of  flowers;  one  of  the  first  presents 
was  a  basket  of  the  most  beautiful  roses  from  the  Grand  Duchess 
(of  Baden),  a  touching  letter  following.  After  breakfast,  Woldemar 
came  in  with  a  gigantic  bunch  of  laurel.  The  children  meanwhile 
were  setting  out  beautiful  things  in  the  next  room,  all  of  them  too 
costly.  I  was  pleasantly  surprised  by  a  large  gold  medal  for  service 
in  art,  sent  by  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  Telegrams  kept  arriving  all  day 
long,  from  the  Kaiserin,  the  Kaiserin  Friedrich,  Anna  von  Hessen, 
and  others. 

JLetters  lay  in  deep  piles  upon  the  table.  Scholz  arrived  from 
Frankfort  staggering  under  a  basket  of  flowers  by  which  the  staff 
of  the  Conservatory  had  striven  to  outdo  themselves.  There  was  a 
dinner  with  Elise's  family  at  noon  with  an  elaborate  bower  built 
above  the  chair  of  the  guest  of  honor. 

Clara  was  touched  by  this,  as  she  had  been  at  first  touched  and 
flattered  by  the  demonstrations  which  were  arranged  at  every  pre- 
text. Then  the  endless  tide  of  flowers  and  verbal  messages  seemed 
to  weigh  her  down.  The  givers  of  bouquets  were  very  kind,  but 
they  had  been  put  to  needless  expense.  The  house  could  not  hold 
such  banks  of  blossoms,  and  they  faded  quickly.  The  heaps  of 
letters  and  telegrams  had  to  be  answered — a  labor  of  many  hours. 
But  what  she  found  it  hardest  to  accept  was  the  attention  upon 
what  she  had  done  rather  than  what  she  was  doing.  It  was  not 
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her  nature  to  rest  passively  upon  the  thought  o£  what  lay  behind 
in  her  life.  To  her,  playing  was  still  keeping  abreast  of  developments, 
working  toward  public  recognition  of  beauty  as  she  conceived  it. 

Her  playing  was  still  a  challenge,  the  last  authoritative  word 
on  the  continent,  a  delicately  balanced  manner  she  had  these  many 
years  set  up  against  Liszt  and  his  followers,  with  their  extremes  of 
dynamics.  It  offered  a  clear  image,  but  maintained  that  clarity 
only  by  a  supreme  effort  of  the  will.  She  had  to  steel  herself  against 
the  spasms  that  shot  without  warning  through  her  shoulders  and 
arms,  threatening  to  paralyze  her  fingers.  She  would  give  no  sign, 
continuing  evenly  and  surely,  carried  by  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment, the  music  predominating,  and  excluding  the  pain.  The  audi- 
ences felt  the  strength  of  her  spirit,  the  heroism  of  her  will,  and, 
swept  with  emotion,  they  did  not  notice  the  little  lapses,  the  momen- 
tary failure  to  give  forth  where  exultant  strength  was  required. 

Clara,  the  most  self-watchful  of  pianists,  was  now  at  last  too  afraid 
of  the  loss  of  complete  muscular  control  to  listen  uncompromisingly 
for  it.  She  allowed  herself  to  be  carried  along  by  her  own  elation 
of  spirit,  and  allowed  herself  to  accept  as  true  artistic  judgment  the 
thunderous  applause  that  invariably  greeted  her.  It  had  become  the 
playing  of  old  age.  Her  physical  infirmities  were  gradually  defeat- 
ing her.  Young  pianists,  rising  on  every  side,  lacked  one  quality 
that  she  still  possessed — her  venturing  spirit,  her  searching,  creative 
approach.  They  had  the  advantage  of  the  quality  she  had  lost — 
fresh,  abounding  vigor  and  the  suppleness  of  young  muscles.  Most 
of  them  abused  their  strength,  thundering  out  chords  with  the 
impact  of  arms  and  shoulders,  in  the  approved  Lisztian  fashion. 
Clara  maintained  grimly  at  Frankfort  the  quieter  method  her 
father  had  taught  her — strength  from  the  fingers  alone,  a  smaller 
range  of  dynamics,  and  a  finer  subtlety  of  nuance  within  that 
range.  Her  method  had  for  its  adherents  no  more  than  the  deter- 
mined minority  that  gathered  loyally  about  her.  Its  survival  seemed 
to  depend  upon  her  personal  prestige. 

She  would  have  liked  to  be  advancing  a  cause,  pushing  forward 
new  music,  flashing  with  angry  words  against  the  latest  perpetra- 
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tion  of  the  opponent.  But  alas,  the  fight  was  over,  so  far  as  she  was 
concerned.  Brahms  no  longer  needed  a  defender.  He  was  accepted, 
revered  on  every  side.  If  his  greatest  works  were  not  all  thoroughly 
understood,  there  was  at  least  a  general  inclination,  a  disposition 
toward  their  understanding.  Brahms  seemed  quite  alone.  There 
had  come  no  new  fair-haired  youth  to  her  door  with  his  sheaves 
under  his  arm.  There  was  no  "young  eagle"  in  sight,  to  carry  on 
the  tradition.  There  was  a  promising  Bohemian,  Dvorak,  whom 
Brahms  had  hopefully  befriended,  a  twenty-year-old  Miinchner, 
Richard  Strauss,  who  had  written  a  symphony  which  was  much 
talked  about.  Clara  had  carefully  listened  to  this  symphony,  and 
liked  it,  although  she  could  not  be  sure  of  what  she  had  missed — 
her  deafness  blotted  out  the  soft  passages.  These  were  excellent 
musicians,  she  admitted,  as  was  Tchaikovsky  from  Russia,  whose 
music  had,  at  its  best,  an  interesting  Slavic  strain.  In  not  one  of 
them  was  the  uplifting  sense  of  power,  the  inexplicable  penetration 
of  the  poetry  of  the  spirit  which  had  transfigured  in  their  time  the 
young  Schumann  and  the  young  Brahms.  Romanticism  in  the  full 
sense  was  not  being  renewed. 

The  perfidious  ways  of  Wagner,  on  the  other  hand,  had  taken 
such  a  wide  hold  of  the  public  attention  that  to  denounce  them 
was  like  opposing  an  incoming  tide.  Wagner  was  dead,  but  still 
his  orchestral  tricks  and  emotional  spasms  were  appearing  in  the 
music  of  the  younger  men.  The  thing  had  spread  like  a  disease  into 
every  corner  of  music.  There  was  no  getting  rid  of  it.  A  man  named 
Anton  Bruckner,  an  Austrian  whom  certain  people  were  pushing, 
had  had  the  temerity  to  walk  roughshod  into  the  sacred  domain 
of  the  symphony,  and  settle  there  with  the  entire  Wagnerian  bag 
and  baggage!  The  whole  craze  was  too  flamboyant,  too  perfervid 
to  endure.  Presently  it  would  burn  itself  out.  "At  some  future 
time,"  wrote  Clara,  "all  this  will  have  been  forgotten,  while  the 
steadier,  quieter  beauties  of  Brahms  will  endure."  Who  can  say 
that  Clara's  prophecy  may  not  still  be  fulfilled  ?  The  sifting  process 
of  the  years  still  continues. 

Brahms  arrived  belatedly  for  the  birthday  celebration,  as  often 
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happened,  and  brought  with  him,  as  usually  happened,  the  best 
offering  of  all.  This  time  it  was  a  revision  of  his  early  B  major  Trio, 
and  some  new  motets.  Clara  played  in  a  quartet  evening  the  Third 
Violin  Sonata,  but  practicing  exhausted  her.  "I  find  to  my  great 
distress  that  playing  has  become  taxing.  How  can  I  go  on  living  if 
I  have  to  give  it  up  entirely!"  Brahms,  who  had  meanwhile  returned 
to  Vienna,  had  noticed  her  fears,  and  wrote: 

The  thought  of  my  D  minor  Sonata  wandering  along  gently 
and  dreamily  under  your  fingers  is  too  pretty  and  pleasant.  I 
actually  opened  it  on  my  table  and  in  imagination  went  stealing 
through  the  thickets  of  pedal  points  with  you.  Always,  you  seemed 
to  be  at  my  side — and  I  know  no  greater  happiness  than  that. 

She  undertook  to  play  Chopin's  F  minor  Concerto  at  a  Museum 
Concert  in  November,  1890,  and  for  a  whole  week  before  she  was 
in  a  state  of  nervous  anxiety.  She  now  mistrusted  her  memory, 
and  found  herself  thinking  her  way  through  it  again  and  again. 
But  all  went  well  at  the  performance.  "It  went  as  freely  as  if  I 
were  sitting  at  home,"  she  wrote  in  relief  to  Rosalie  Leser,  "and 
yet  I  was  inspired  by  the  audience,  for  I  never  played  so  well  at 
home.  .  .  .  When  I  sit  at  the  piano  I  still  feel  as  I  did  in  my  early 
youth.  Except  that  now  a  sense  of  melancholy  steals  across  me. 
How  hard  it  is  to  say  farewell  forever."  This  was  her  last  appearance 
at  a  regular  public  concert.  A  threat  of  pneumonia  in  February 
of  1892  made  her  realize  that  she  had  no  longer  the  strength  to 
remain  upon  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Conservatory.  She  sent  in  her 
resignation,  but  kept  a  few  of  her  favorite  pupils.  Ferdinand,  her 
grandson,  was  one  of  them,  and  another  was  his  sister  Julie.  It  was 
a  gratification  to  her  that  these  two  lovable  young  people,  a  second 
Ferdinand  Schumann  and  a  second  Julie  Schumann,  should  have 
musical  inclinations.  Eugenie  settled  in  England  as  a  piano  teacher. 
Elise,  with  her  charming  family,  came  to  Frankfort  and  lived 
close  by. 

More  bitter  even  than  the  necessity  of  giving  up  her  playing  was 
the  closing  in  of  deafness,  shutting  her  off  bit  by  bit  from  her  life 
in  concerts  and  in  new  music.  Brahms  continued  to  send  his  latest 
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scores  to  her  and  she  struggled  desperately  with  them.  Piano  or 
chamber  music,  played  in  a  small  room,  she  could  hear  fairly  well, 
particularly  if  she  was  already  familiar  with  the  score.  Orchestral 
performances  were  almost  lost  to  her — droning  sounds  would  in- 
tervene, or  the  harmonies  sound  false.  "I  tried  going  to  the  Museum 
today,"  she  wrote  on  November  3,  1893.  "I  wanted  to  hear  Brahms' 
D  major  Symphony;  but,  alas,  it  was  no  use.  I  heard  nothing,  except 
one  forte.  Everything  sounded  wrong,  and  I  could  not  hear  the 
soft  parts  at  all."  "Figaro  with  Sembrich"  is  an  event  noted  in  the 
diary  of  1890.  "I  could  not  enjoy  any  of  it,  for  I  heard  hardly  any 
of  the  glorious  music,  only  bits  here  and  there.  Why  do  I  go  to 
the  theatre  at  all?  Because  I  am  a  person  who  lives  in  illusions,  and 
every  time  I  go,  I  think  'today  I  shall  hear  a  little  more.' " 

By  1893,  even  the  illusions  had  been  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
She  still  took  her  place  at  concerts,  watching  the  playing  with  the 
rest,  keeping  up  the  pretense  of  hearing  before  her  colleagues;  at 
least  she  could  be  with  them,  and  would  be  spared  the  ordeal  of 
sitting  miserably  alone  at  home.  "Marie  is  always  surprised  that  I 
continue  to  go  to  concerts,  but  I  always  think  that  perhaps  this 
time  I  shall  be  able  to  follow  some  piece  or  other,  and  then  there 
is  the  feeling  that  I  am  still  taking  my  part  with  the  rest.  I  do  not 
want  to  lose  touch  entirely  with  artists,  which  means  many  of  my 
friends.  I  should  consider  it  a  hardship  if  I  could  not  at  least  be 
present  when  the  best  musicians  meet  for  the  highest  purposes." 
And  three  days  later  (at  Basle) :  "Grand  concert  in  the  Cathedral. 
I  stayed  only  for  the  Ninth  Symphony.  Unfortunately  I  could  hear 
nothing  except  a  clatter  of  6/4  chords  in  my  own  head.  It  was 
indeed  bitter  to  hear  nothing  of  the  symphony.  I  have  told  no  one 
what  I  suffered,  but  it  was  hard  to  say  nothing." 

Brahms  came  to  Frankfort  November  9,  1894,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  seeing  Clara,  and  playing  her  his  two  new  sonatas  for 
clarinet  and  piano.  He  was  irrepressible  on  the  subject  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  clarinet.  Miihlfeld  of  the  Meiningen  Orchestra  had 
opened  his  eyes.  Clara  must  hear  him.  In  fact,  he  had  induced 
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Miihlfeld  to  come  from  Meiningen  the  next  day  and  play  the  two 
sonatas  for  her.  When  news  came  of  the  composer's  arrival,  an  all- 
Brahms  concert  was  hastily  arranged  for  that  evening  at  the 
Museumgesellschaft.  Brahms  was  in  fine  fettle,  joked  and  talked 
volubly  at  dinner  (he  stayed  at  the  Schumanns')  and  sat  in  the  first 
row  by  Clara  at  the  concert,  rising  to  take  many  bows. 

There  followed  four  insatiable  days  of  music.  Brahms  appeared 
at  breakfast  with  the  rest  at  the  usual  hour  of  nine,  but  he  had 
been  up  for  hours — a  session  of  correspondence  and  music  correc- 
tion was  behind  him.  Clara  drove  to  a  rehearsal  by  Joachim's  String 
Quartet,  just  arrived,  and  preparing  for  a  chamber  concert  on  the 
following  afternoon.  Ferdinand,  now  eighteen  years  old,  observed 
in  his  diary  all  that  was  happening.  "A  corpulent  little  gentleman," 
is  his  description  of  the  composer,  "with  a  full  beard  beginning  to 
turn  gray.  The  very  odd  mustache  is  fiery  red  on  one  side,  and  gray 
on  the  other.  His  voice  is  unusually  high  and  clear,  and  sounds  as 
if  it  were  cracked."  At  the  rehearsal  Clara  followed  Brahms'  B  major 
Quartet  with  the  score,  while  Brahms  sat  on  a  sofa,  smoking  his 
cigar,  and  approving  the  fine  playing  of  Joachim's  ensemble  with 
frequent  "bravos."  Brahms  went  to  the  station  to  fetch  his  "Fraulein 
Klarinette"  as  he  called  his  dulcet-toned  friend,  and  triumphantly 
appeared  at  supper  with  his  prize  in  tow.  The  table  was  hardly 
cleared  when  the  two  manuscripts  were  brought  forth.  Young 
Julie  and  Ferdinand,  Julius  and  Clara  Stockhausen  were  the  privi- 
leged audience.  The  shaggy  and  leonine  Brahms,  of  whom  all  now 
stood  in  some  apprehension,  became  in  Clara's  presence  gentle  and 
subdued,  docile  in  his  anxiety  to  bring  every  possible  mite  of  com- 
fort to  his  beloved  and  afflicted  lady.  He  "purred,  rumbled  and 
wheedled  like  a  silky  kitten,"  only  once  rousing  himself  to  bufT 
Stockhausen  with  a  heavy  paw  for  some  unwelcome  remark. 

Brahms  took  his  place  at  the  piano,  and  had  contrived  that 
Clara  should  stand  by  him,  turning  the  pages.  In  this  way  she 
could  watch  the  notes,  and  remain  close  to  both  players.  "At  the 
end  of  each  movement,"  wrote  Ferdinand,  "she  expressed  her  de- 
light. Brahms  would  then  ask,  'Shall  we  go  on,'  and,  observing  her 
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pleased  nod,  continued  to  play."  What  neither  Brahms  nor  Ferdi- 
nand knew  was  that  she  heard  very  little.  "I  could  only  follow 
the  simplest  combinations,"  she  wrote  to  Rosalie  Leser.  "As  soon 
as  the  harmonies  grew  complicated  I  heard  nothing  but  confusion. 
You  can  imagine  how  sad  this  made  me  feel." 

Clara  begged  off  from  the  quartet  recital  of  Joachim  next  morn- 
ing, pleading  fatigue,  but  she  wrote  in  the  diary:  "I  did  not  go,  as 
I  wished  to  spare  myself  the  tortures,  but  it  made  my  heart  ache 
to  stay  at  home."  In  the  afternoon,  the  tireless  Brahms  had  another 
session  at  the  Ladenburgs'  near  by;  in  the  evening  the  Schumanns 
gave  a  party  with  many  guests;  Clara  was  hostess,  Marie  kept  all 
running  smoothly.  The  clarinet  sonatas  were  played.  The  prodigious 
labors  of  Brahms  as  pianist  seemed  to  force  peculiar  noises  from 
him — "a  sort  of  gasping,  grumbling,  or  snorting."  After  the  first 
sonata,  Miihlfeld's  brother  made  the  error  of  addressing  some 
elaborate  and  high-sounding  compliments  to  Brahms.  Inward  alarm 
on  Clara's  part,  for  a  little  fray  with  the  brother  of  his  clarinetist 
might  lose  him  the  clarinetist  as  well.  But  the  incident  passed. 
Brahms  only  glared  at  him,  turned  his  back  and  paced  up  and 
down,  sending  up  clouds  of  smoke.  Before  he  left,  there  was  a 
quartet  party  at  the  SommerhonV,  and  another  large  evening  at 
the  Schumanns',  when  Clara  accompanied  Miihlfeld  in  the  Fan- 
tasiestuc\e  which  Robert  had  written  for  clarinet  and  piano. 

The  following  February  Brahms  wrote  Clara  from  Leipzig:  "To 
hear  your  dear  Leipzig  praised  must  surely  aflford  you  a  genuine 
gaudiumT  Whereupon  he  sang  the  praises  of  the  town  which  had 
held  so  coldly  aloof  from  his  music.  For  now  all  was  changed.  His 
two  piano  concertos  had  just  been  played  at  a  single  Gewandhaus 
concert,  with  an  overture  thrown  in,  and  Leipzig  had  taken  the 
heavy  dose  with  delight.  Brahms  ends  with  the  news  that  his  Clarinet 
Quintet  is  to  be  played  at  Frankfort  by  Heermann's  Quartet. 
May  the  rehearsal  be  held  in  her  house?  In  other  words,  he  was 
arranging  it  this  way  in  order  that  Clara  might  sit  closer  to  the 
players  than  she  could  at  a  performance. 
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Brahms  arrived,  but  Miihlfeld  did  not,  and  his  G  minor  Piano 
Quartet  was  played  instead,  followed  by  Schumann's  F  major  Trio, 
Clara  taking  her  place  at  the  piano.  She  could  barely  get  through 
the  scherzo;  exhaustion  prevented  her  from  attempting  the  finale. 
Another  round  of  rehearsals,  concerts  and  parties.  Before  an  orches- 
tra rehearsal,  Kegel,  the  conductor,  asked  Brahms  if  he  might  take 
a  few  liberties  with  the  Second  Symphony.  "Go  right  ahead,"  said 
Brahms  with  suspiciously  shrill  jocularity,  "the  police  won't  punish 
you."  And  at  the  end  of  the  rehearsal  when  the  players  turned  to 
applaud  the  composer,  he  rose  and  addressed  them  loudly  and 
pointedly.  "Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  entirely  satisfied.  Unless  Herr 
Kogel  has  some  liberties  he  would  like  to  introduce?"  In  the  evening 
there  was  an  all-Brahms  chamber  concert,  the  composer  playing. 
When  the  time  came  he  showed  up  in  full  evening  dress — a  con- 
cession on  his  part,  for  it  emphasized  his  protruding  front  and 
kept  him  in  a  state  of  acute,  perspiring  discomfort.  Brahms  was 
evidently  in  a  black  mood  by  this  time.  At  the  end  of  the  concert 
the  applause  continued  for  three  minutes,  but  the  stage  remained 
empty.  At  last  the  door  opened  and  Hugo  Becker,  one  of  the 
musicians,  came  flying  out  as  if  he  had  been  shoved,  and  Brahms 
after  him,  apoplectic  with  rage,  and  more  ridiculous  than  ever, 
bringing  titters  from  the  audience.  The  trouble  behind  the  stage 
was  that  Brahms  had  wanted  Heermann,  as  first  violin,  to  bow 
with  him,  and  Heermann  having  not  unnaturally  refused,  poor 
Becker  was  victimized.  Brahms  shouted  that  he  was  a  musician, 
not  an  actor;  he  would  have  no  further  traffic  with  Heermann. 
Clara  spoke  sadly  in  the  privacy  of  her  home  about  Brahms' 
choleric  ways.  He  had  alienated  in  the  same  day  two  prominent 
musicians,  both  of  them  active  in  the  playing  of  his  music. 

When  there  were  friends  and  music  in  the  Schumann  household, 
Clara  always  took  her  place  in  her  wheel  chair.  As  she  sat  quietly, 
kindly  and  sedate  in  her  black  silk,  her  presence  dominated  every 
assemblage.  She  seldom  spoke  and  only  pretended  to  listen,  for  in  a 
general  conversation  she  would  too  often  miss   the  vital  words. 
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During  the  music,  too,  she  would  sit  as  if  following  with  the  rest. 
Even  when  she  allowed  her  thoughts  to  wander,  her  once  capable 
hands  motionless  on  her  lap,  her  eyes  focused  at  a  distance,  there 
was  still  strength  and  sweetness  in  her  face.  No  one,  young  or  old, 
realized  how  thoughts  thronged  and  paraded  past  her  consciousness. 
Brahms'  Variations  on  a  theme  of  Robert's  lay  near  her  on  the  piano, 
and  the  familiar  pages  brought  a  rush  of  memory.  She  was  lying 
in  bed  in  the  Diisseldorf  house,  Felix,  a  few  days  old,  in  his  cradle 
near  by.  It  was  her  birthday,  her  first  birthday  without  Robert,  for 
he  was  at  Endenich.  These  Variations  were  Johannes'  present.  How 
they  had  delighted  her,  and  raised  her  heavy  spirits! 

What  sweet  thoughtfulness  there  could  be  in  Johannes  at  his  best. 
There  was  that  in  Johannes,  even  now,  crabbed  as  he  was,  which 
compensated  a  thousand  times  for  the  sudden  wounds  he  inflicted. 
The  intertwining  of  Robert's  theme  and  hers  in  the  Variations  car- 
ried her  back  to  her  girlhood  and  the  time  of  Robert's  courtship. 
The  letters  that  had  come  from  him  in  Vienna!  What  a  passionate 
outpouring  of  love,  traversing  the  many  miles,  the  many  months  that 
kept  them  apart.  The  strength  of  Robert's  love  for  her  and  of  hers 
for  him  had  been  so  great  that  nothing  on  this  earth  could  have 
withstood  it.  Their  love  had  been  the  one  powerful  impulse  to  her 
career  as  artist.  And  the  music  of  Robert — all  his  music — had  directly 
grown  from  it. 

He  had  hopefully  sent  her  each  new  piano  work  and  she,  a  too 
youthful  pianist,  had  only  imperfectly  perceived  their  rare  and  spe- 
cial delicacy.  She  realized  that  now,  for  now  she  understood  them 
as  completely  as  if  they  were  her  own  living  and  breathing  self.  Ah, 
if  Robert  could  only  have  lived  to  hear  them  as  she  had  played 
them  before  her  arm  had  failed  her.  When  they  were  new,  the 
little  pieces,  cherished  by  her,  were  scarcely  noticed  by  others.  Now 
they  were  universally  revered.  The  Carnaval,  which  both  Robert 
and  she  and  their  friends  had  looked  upon  as  too  capricious,  too 
personal,  too  sudden  in  transition  to  be  understood  by  the  gen- 
erality, was  now  relished  as  a  climax  to  a  concert,  each  episode 
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taken  as  a  gospel  of  beauty.  If  only  Robert  could  have  seen  how  his 
pieces  were  treasured  by  the  entire  world,  how  all  looked  to  his 
Clara  to  disclose  them! 

And  so  her  wandering  thoughts  would  devolve  always  upon 
Robert.  Images  came  before  her  mind  of  their  first  married  years. 
Of  the  cosy  rooms  of  the  little  house  on  Inselstrasse,  where  meals 
and  music  making  and  words  of  love  were  blended  in  one  vivid 
succession  of  undisturbed  rapture.  This  picture  filled  her  with  an 
almost  unbearable  yearning.  He  had  brought  her  the  only  years  in 
her  life  (and  how  few  they  had  been!)  of  serenity,  even  and 
harmonious,  without  an  undercurrent  of  anguish.  The  years  of 
their  separation  as  lovers  had  been  cruelly  agitated.  The  last  years 
with  Robert,  the  Diisseldorf  years,  had  been  haunted  by  the  terror 
of  his  increasing  illness.  Her  separation  from  him  while  he  was  at 
Endenich  was  the  most  terrible  of  all,  for  she  had  been  deprived  of 
all  word  or  sign  from  him.  Then  the  blank  dreariness  after  his 
death!  Only  her  growing  children  had  brought  her  at  last  a  sense 
of  continuation,  and  hard  upon  this  had  come  the  hand  of  death 
intervening  again  and  again  to  take  the  youngest  and  fairest  of  her 
family.  Her  sons  had  gone,  one  after  another.  Julie's  child  had 
died,  Elise's  child,  and  four  years  ago  Ferdinand  had  been  released 
from  his  miserable  sickness.  Now,  of  her  four  boys  only  Ludwig  was 
left — Ludwig  hopelessly  consigned  to  a  hospital,  suffering  a  living 
death,  just  as  his  father  had  done! 

And  yet  her  life  had  been  crowded  in  the  advancing  years  with 
full  and  rich  experiences — happy  recollections  swarmed  and  pre- 
vented any  long  brooding  over  the  tragic  ones.  If  Robert  could  only 
have  lived,  how  much  there  would  have  been  for  him  to  enjoy! 
She  imagined  him  as  having  been  spared  to  see  the  general  recog- 
nition of  his  music,  to  exult  in  the  mighty,  conquering  symphonies 
of  Brahms,  to  be  loved  and  idolized  by  his  dear  encircling  children 
at  Baden,  a  thoroughly  adorable  family,  by  turns  vivacious  and 
carefree,  sober  and  industrious!  These  were  Robert's  fondest  dreams. 
If  only  he  could  have  lived  to  know  their  fulfillment! 
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Suddenly  a  wave  of  emotion  began  to  fill  her  eyes  with  tears. 
She  controlled  herself  quickly,  remembering  those  around  her. 

Her  friends  had  often  reminded  her  how  enviable  her  life  had 
been,  and  indeed  it  was  so.  All  she  had  been  taught  to  believe  in  by 
her  father,  by  Robert,  by  Johannes,  had  been  steadily  and  with 
cumulative  power  vindicated,  bit  by  bit,  and  at  last  established 
in  the  acceptance  of  the  world,  triumphantly  and  beyond  dispute. 
Her  industry  had  always  played  a  large  part  in  that  result,  and  how 
she  had  gloried  in  it!  "Work,"  she  had  often  said,  "is  the  best 
alleviation  of  pain."  But  now  old  age  had  deprived  her  of  her 
work,  and,  inflicting  deafness  upon  her,  had  shut  her  out  from  all 
communion  with  music's  life  and  growth— its  future.  That  made 
the  present  in  a  way  the  hardest  to  bear  of  all,  for  she  had  no  choice 
but  to  sit  idly  in  her  wheel  chair,  with  no  weapon  against  gloomy 
thoughts.  When  one  of  her  depressions  settled  on  her  now  she 
was  defenseless  against  it.  There  seemed  nothing  left. 

The  movement  that  Robert  and  Mendelssohn  and  Brahms  had 
fought  for  seemed  drawing  toward  its  end.  All  of  the  friends  and 
champions  of  the  true  Romanticism  were  gone.  Only  Brahms  was 
left.  He  was  a  tower  of  strength,  but  what  could  one  man  do  when 
there  was  none  in  sight  to  succeed  him?  There  should  be  a  group 
of  zealots,  a  new  Band  of  David  to  surround  a  table  or  a  piano, 
giving  lusty  combat  to  the  newly  risen  Wagnerian  cult.  But  the 
best  artists  and  defenders  of  the  faith  were  now  dead  and  gone.  The 
friends  of  Robert — Hiller,  Verhulst,  Bendemann,  Gade,  all  had 
died.  Biilow  had  died.  The  true  singers  of  Robert's  songs  were  gone 
— Jenny  Lind,  Schroeder-Devrient.  Stockhausen  was  almost  blind, 
and  his  singing  days  were  probably  over.  The  career  of  Pauline 
Viardot-Garcia  was  over  too.  Elisabeth  Herzogenberg  was  dead.  All 
the  real  artist  companionships  were  of  the  past,  and  she  was  left 
in  a  wilderness.  Alone! 

How  alone  she  was!  Music,  friends,  everything  had  dropped 
away.  Her  affectionate  nature  had  nothing  to  cling  to  except  Marie 
and  Elise,  watching  her  comfort  with  their  usual  constant  thought- 
fulness,  trying  to  cheer  her.  And  Eugenie  in  England  was  just  as 
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dear.  Though  they  were  all  she  had,  she  must  reproach  herself  in 
their  love,  for  she  was  only  a  heavy  burden  to  them. 

Brahms  lingered  for  a  night  and  a  day  at  Frankfort  on  his  way 
to  Meiningen,  in  late  October,  1895.  He  was  in  one  of  his  very  best 
moods,  and  delighted  a  circle  of  friends  in  the  evening,  playing 
the  accompaniment  to  his  songs  while  Antonia  Speyer  did  noble 
justice  to  the  vocal  part.  The  music  glowed,  and  so  did  the  com- 
poser. The  next  morning  Brahms  went  into  Clara's  room  for  a 
visit.  Presently,  the  firm  and  finely  molded  lines  of  a  prelude  and 
fugue  of  Bach  came  drifting  through  the  closed  door.  "Mama  is 
playing!"  murmured  Eugenie  to  Marie  in  surprise.  There  followed 
the  F  major  Romance  of  Johannes,  and  his  new  Intermezzo  in  E 
flat. 

A  little  while  after  she  had  finished  [wrote  Eugenie],  I  went  in. 
Mama  was  sitting  sideways  at  her  writing  table;  her  cheeks  were 
gently  flushed  and  her  eyes  shone  as  though  illumined  by  a  light 
from  within.  Brahms,  sitting  opposite  her,  was  evidently  touched 
with  deep  emotion.  "Your  mother  has  been  playing  to  me  most 
beautifully,"  he  said.  A  few  hours  later  Brahms  said  good-bye.  The 
two  friends  embraced  and  kissed  as  they  had  done  for  years  at 
every  meeting  and  parting,  but  this  time  there  was  to  be  no  more 
meeting. 

Joachim  made  a  similar  passing  visit  a  few  weeks  later.  But  now 
the  piano  remained  silent.  "I  had  hoped  to  have  some  music  with 
him,  but  I  was  too  unwell  and  unhappy.  So  we  had  an  hour's 
comfortable  chat,  and  he  went  on  to  Berlin  that  night." 

Clara  sat  near  the  piano,  watching  her  pupils,  counseling  them 
kindly  over  small  ineptitudes,  silently  sad  that  her  swollen  finger 
joints  would  no  longer  permit  her  to  touch  the  keys  herself.  When 
an  overeager  pupil  expressed  a  desire  to  play  one  of  the  later 
sonatas  of  Beethoven,  she  shook  her  head.  That  sonata  must  be 
approached  with  a  special  reverence,  studied  with  full  maturity  of 
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feeling,  and  with  minute  care.  A  long  lifetime  was  not  too  much 
for  the  attainment  of  what  it  required. 

The  lessons,  the  daily  rounds  were  continued  through  the  season, 
but  with  difficulty.  Clara  was  depressed  that  she  could  no  longer 
conceal  her  suffering  from  her  daughters. 

Another  terrible  evening  [she  wrote  on  March  24].  Poor  Marie 
tends  me  morning  and  evening  and  weeps  with  me  when  I  am 
miserable.  Who  knows  how  soon  I  am  to  leave  my  children?  This 
thought  is  always  with  me  now.  I  dread  the  coming  of  Eugenie;  she 
ought  to  have  a  holiday,  and  she  will  find  me  in  this  miserable 
condition. 

This  is  the  last  full  entry  in  the  diary.  Two  days  later,  she  had 
a  slight  stroke.  She  had  given  her  grandson  Ferdinand  a  piano 
lesson,  and  was  taking  an  afternoon  drive  with  Marie.  In  the  midst 
of  a  conversation  she  broke  off  suddenly  as  the  muscles  of  her  face 
contracted.  For  a  time  she  spoke  with  difficulty,  and  could  not 
write.  There  came  in  early  April  a  decided  improvement  in  her 
condition.  She  even  began  to  speak  of  the  summer's  move  to  Baden. 
"God  be  praised,"  wrote  Joachim  to  Brahms  in  Vienna,  "that  we 
have  better  news  from  Frankfort  today  about  Frau  Schumann.  I 
shudder  to  think  that  we  must  lose  her,  and  yet  one  must  get  used 
to  the  idea."  But  this  characteristic  reply  came  from  Brahms: 

I  cannot  feel  sad  about  what  you  have  written.  I  have  often 
thought  that  Frau  Schumann  might  have  survived  all  her  children 
and  me  as  well,  but  I  did  not  wish  it  for  her.  We  have  no  longer 
reason  for  alarm  at  the  idea  of  losing  her,  not  even  a  solitary  man 
like  myself,  who  has  already  survived  too  many  in  this  world.  And 
when  she  is  gone  from  us,  will  not  our  faces  lighten  at  every 
thought  of  her,  the  glorious  woman  who  has  gladdened  our  long 
lives,  and  whom  we  were  privileged  to  love  and  admire  always 
more  and  more  ?  Only  so  shall  we  mourn  her. 

He  wrote  to  Marie  from  Ischl : 

You  know  that  you  have  my  heartiest  sympathy.  Just  now  I 
should  do  everything  possible  to  spare  your  feelings;  yet  it  can't 
be  helped.  I  must  ask  you  with  a  heavy  heart  to  let  me  know  if  you 
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think  the  worst  is  to  be  expected,  so  that  I  may  come  while  those  dear 
eyes  are  still  open;  for  when  they  close  so  much  will  end  for  me! 

He  feared  that  his  presence  at  Frankfort  might  be  a  nuisance  to 
them  in  their  trouble,  and  might  needlessly  alarm  Clara.  He 
thought  of  a  pretended  casual  visit  as  if  he  had  an  engagement  in 
Berlin.  But  Marie  advised  him  not  to  come,  and  giving  up  a  pro- 
jected journey,  he  remained  at  Ischl,  his  Austrian  retreat. 

He  sat  alone  in  his  little  summer  house,  waiting  hourly  for  news 
of  the  one  who  lay  dying.  Restless,  he  paced  his  early  morning 
woods,  now  delicately  enticing  with  their  first  spears  and  fern 
fronds.  He  was  turning  over  in  his  musical  thoughts  some  passages 
from  the  Bible  that  always  lay  ready  for  frequent  reference  on  his 
table.  He  had  marked  those  passages  long  since  for  musical  use, 
but  now,  with  the  heavy  sense  of  Clara's  mortal  illness  lying  across 
his  spirit,  he  saw  her  at  the  center  of  them.  The  words  of  Solomon 
that  man's  portion  is  to  rejoice  in  his  own  work  brought  Clara's 
life  vividly  before  his  vision,  and  the  vocal  line,  expanding  into 
hushed  measures,  reached  the  peak  of  the  song.  St.  Paul's  exaltation 
of  the  principle  of  love,  the  culmination  of  the  four  songs,  again 
summoned  Clara.  The  other  three  texts  of  his  choice  were  con- 
templations of  death.  Death  was  no  dreadful  specter  for  Clara.  It 
was  a  peaceful  resolution  of  a  long  life  drawing  fittingly  to  its  close, 
a  cadence  moving  evenly  to  its  concord.  Clara's  troubles  had  never 
gotten  the  upper  hand  of  her,  had  never  profoundly  disturbed  her 
quiet  conviction  of  purpose  and  her  inner  serenity.  Brahms  wor- 
shipped and  envied  that  serenity,  for  it  was  not  his  own.  He  was 
ever  conquering  an  inward  demon  of  violence. 

He  now  imposed  upon  himself  a  narrowly  constricted  form,  a 
medium  without  panoply — merely  a  voice  and  piano.  He  approached 
the  subject  of  death  with  quiet  acceptance.  But  suddenly,  without 
warning,  the  words  "0  Tod,  wie  bitter  hist  dul"  released  from  him 
a  tumultuous  outburst.  As  if  unintentionally,  as  if  in  contradiction 
of  himself,  the  composer  is  shaking  his  fist  in  revolt,  giving  way 
to  despair.  Then  the  concluding  words  of  the  Ecclesiast  completely 
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subdue  him  and  the  music  subsides  into  a  softly  radiant  E  major, 
breathing  tranquillity  and  faith:  "O  Death,  how  welcome  thy  call 
to  him  that  is  in  want  and  whose  strength  doth  fail  him,  and  whose 
life  is  but  a  pain  and  hath  nothing  to  hope  for,  and  cannot  look 
for  relief!  O  Death,  how  welcome  is  thy  call!"  The  words  seem 
meant  for  Clara  alone,  Clara  lying  crippled  at  Frankfort,  waiting 
for  the  end.  Brahms  attains,  as  he  did  in  the  Requiem,  a  music  of 
true  affirmation,  a  gentle  and  confident  flow.  But  it  is  more  intense. 
Sometimes  beneath  its  grave  beauty  anguish  is  concealed. 

On  May  7,  Brahms  put  the  last  touches  upon  his  manuscript. 
In  the  mail  on  the  next  morning  was  an  envelope  with  the  Frank- 
fort postmark.  An  enclosure  from  Marie,  and  a  sheet  of  paper  with 
these  words  painfully  scrawled  in  pencil: 

May  7 
Heartiest  good  wishes  from  your  affectionate  and  devoted 

Clara  Schumann. 

An  added  line  began — "I  cannot  very  well  do  more  now — "  and 
ended  in  faint,  jumbled  words. 

Her  last  message,  her  last  written  words  were  a  birthday  greeting. 
She  had  not  failed  in  the  lifelong  custom  Robert  had  instilled  in 
her  of  special  loving  remembrance.  Brahms,  much  moved,  answered : 

The  last  is  the  best: 

Never  has  this  truth  been  brought  to  me  more  beautifully  than 
today  with  the  arrival  of  what  could  not  have  been  more  dear  to 
me — your  wishes  for  the  seventh.  A  thousand  thanks,  and  may  a 
special  joy  soon  also  come  to  you — the  precious  feeling  of  returning 
health. 

I  understand  that  you  intend  to  go  to  Baden-Baden.  In  that  case 
you  must  be  sure  to  let  me  know  when  and  for  how  long.  For 
aside  from  visiting  you,  I  always  feel  a  special  longing  for  Baden- 
Baden;  I  should  welcome  the  opportunity  to  behold  that  long-loved 
landscape — and  friend — again." 

As  Brahms  wrote  these  words,  Clara  was  having  one  of  her  best 
days  since  her  illness  began.  She  was  able  for  the  first  time  to  get 
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into  her  wheel  chair  and  sit  in  the  garden,  in  the  mild  May  sunshine. 
On  the  following  day,  Ferdinand  offered  to  play  to  her,  and  she 
sat  peacefully  watching  as  he  went  through  three  of  the  Intermezzi 
of  his  grandfather,  and  the  Romance  in  F  sharp.  It  was  to  be  the 
last  music  in  her  life.  On  the  sixteenth  she  suffered  another  stroke, 
which  was  so  severe  that  she  could  scarcely  form  words.  Her  last 
intelligible  speech  was  made  to  Marie  and  Elise  leaning  over  her — 
"You  two  must  go  to  a  beautiful  place  this  summer."  Eugenie 
arrived  from  England  the  next  day,  in  time  for  a  smiling  glance  of 
recognition. 

The  mail  at  Ischl  on  May  22  brought  the  long-expected  message. 
It  was  a  telegram,  forwarded  by  Brahms'  landlady  in  Vienna,  and 
thus  delayed  a  whole  day: 

May  20 

Our  mother  fell  gently  asleep  today 

Marie  Schumann 

Brahms  had  barely  time  to  get  to  the  station  in  order  to  catch 
the  Vienna-Pari^  express.  He  did  not  forget  to  throw  into  his 
satchel  the  new  song  manuscripts.  A  missed  train  connection  delayed 
his  arrival  in  Frankfort,  and  a  newspaper  paragraph  told  him  that 
the  burial  was  to  take  place  in  Bonn,  and  had  been  delayed  a  day 
on  his  account.  The  journey  to  Bonn  took  fourteen  hours — a  frantic 
and  exhausting  ordeal.  He  scrambled  from  the  station  to  the  little 
chapel,  and  reached  it,  breathless,  agitated,  unnerved,  just  as  the 
coffin  was  being  borne  out. 

A  man  can  school  himself  into  a  reasonable  attitude  at  the 
thought  of  death:  "There  is  nothing  to  be  altered,"  Brahms  had 
once  written  to  Clara,  "nothing  to  regret  for  a  sensible  person;  it's 
simply  a  matter  of  carrying  on  and  keeping  one's  head  above 
water."  He  had  had  to  keep  a  hold  on  his  good  sense  in  the  last  few 
years  as  the  friends  nearest  to  him  had  died:  Billroth,  Bulow,  Spitta, 
Liesl  Herzogenberg,  Hermine  Spies.  Now,  as  the  body  of  Clara 
was  slowly  lowered  into  the  grave  where  he  had  watched  Robert's 
placed  forty  years  before,  the  philosophies  and  fortitudes  of  Johannes 
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Brahms  suddenly  deserted  him.  He  stood  behind  some  shrubbery 
in  the  little  burying  ground  to  give  way  to  his  emotion. 

To  those  who  saw  him  on  his  return  to  Vienna  he  seemed  sud- 
denly aged  and  broken.  He  had  been  shaken  by  the  stress  and 
uncertainty  of  the  interminable  railway  journey.  His  friends  found 
no  longer  the  familiar,  energetic  figure,  trotting  about,  music  bent, 
no  longer  the  usual  rotund  and  ruddy  Brahms,  but  an  old  man, 
drawn  and  sallow.  They  were  alarmed  at  his  complexion,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  consult  a  doctor.  He  had  contracted  an  infection  of 
the  liver  which  was  to  result  in  his  death  in  less  than  a  year. 

The  few  who  were  close  to  Brahms  knew  that  he  never  suffered 
an  intimate  sorrow  without  finding  an  outlet  in  music;  they  knew, 
too,  that  he  would  hide  the  source  of  that  music.  The  world  was 
told  of  no  elegy  for  Clara.  The  Vier  Ernste  Gesange  were,  textually 
speaking,  sufficiently  noncommittal.  They  bore  a  dedication  to  the 
sculptor  Klinger,  in  repayment  of  an  artistic  compliment.  He  in- 
dulged in  the  elephantine  witticism  which  he  would  use  to  throw 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellows  when  he  had  betrayed  his  deepest 
feelings  in  music.  Schnadahiipfeln  he  called  them  to  Simrock — 
"Tyrolean  yodels — not  exactly  jokes,  on  the  contrary,  damnably 
serious."  Those  friends  who  were  favored  with  a  glimpse  of  the 
songs  were  carefully  told  that  they  were  "his  birthday  gift  to 
himself."  This  was  another  scattering  of  protective  dust,  meaning 
only  that  he  had  happened  to  complete  them  on  May  7.  The  ruse  had 
its  effect,  notably  upon  his  ponderous  biographer,  the  heavy-witted 
Max  Kalbeck. 

A  few  friends  were  surprised  with  an  exhibition  of  his  real 
feelings.  At  Honnef  after  the  funeral,  Brahms  devoted  three  days 
to  the  playing  of  the  music  she  had  particularly  loved.  A  wide  choice! 
Chamber  pieces  of  Schumann  and  Brahms  filled  most  of  the  little 
private  musical  memorial.  In  the  adagio  of  his  own  G  major  Violin 
Sonata,  swarming  associations  were  too  much  for  Brahms.  He  broke 
off  abruptly,  rose  from  the  piano,  and  strode  into  the  garden.  At  the 
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last  meeting,  he  reluctantly  brought  forth  his  new  manuscript.  As 
the  composer  sat  playing  the  sinuous  chord  chains  of  the  accom- 
paniment, restrained,  gently  sorrowful,  he  ceased  trying  to  control 
himself.  The  tears  poured  freely  down  his  cheeks — a  strange  sight! 
The  world  was  not  intended  to  know  of  this  spectacle,  nor  of  this 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  Marie: 

If  you  should  presently  receive  a  book  of  Serious  Songs,  please 
don't  misunderstand  their  purport.  Aside  from  the  good  old  custom 
of  sending  such  things  first  of  all  to  your  address,  the  songs  this 
time  are  really  intended  for  you. 

I  wrote  them  in  the  first  week  of  May.  Words  of  this  sort  had 
long  been  in  my  mind  before  I  was  expecting  worse  news  of  your 
mother.  But  deep  within  a  man  there  can  be  something  which  stirs 
and  pushes,  almost  without  his  knowing  it,  until  perhaps  it  sounds 
forth  in  the  form  of  poetry  or  music.  You  will  not  be  able  to  play 
the  songs  through,  because  just  now  the  words  will  affect  you 
too  much.  But  I  ask  you  to  lay  them  aside,  looking  upon  them  as 
a  real  death  offering  to  your  beloved  mother. 

There  was  a  personal  implication  in  Brahms'  advice  not  to  "play 
the  songs  through."  He  never  trusted  himself  to  hear  the  Vier  Ernste 
Gesdnge  at  a  public  concert. 

For  the  only  time  in  his  life,  Brahms  was  unable  to  send  a  new  set 
of  songs  first  of  all  to  Clara.  How  quickly  she  would  have  re- 
sponded to  their  controlled  intensity,  to  the  dramatic  impact  of 
their  declamation,  entirely  unexpected  in  Johannes.  Their  fervor 
of  faith  probed  as  far  back  as  a  melisma  in  a  Passion  of  Bach. 
The  mood  which  pervaded  them,  finding  a  new  strength  of  utter- 
ance and  transforming  the  modest  Lied,  this  mood  would  have  filled 
Clara's  whole  being.  No  other  would  have  felt  it  so  directly.  The 
song  was  her  special  form.  She  had  inspired  every  one  of  Robert's. 
Studying  and  passing  upon  all  of  Brahms'  works  as  he  completed 
them,  she  had  taken  the  songs  especially  to  her  heart.  It  had  been 
second  nature  to  Brahms  to  lay  each  new  song  before  her,  the  artist 
whose  searching  fingers  released  all  music  as  song.  The  custom 
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extended  back  even  to  1854,  the  beginning  of  his  career,  when  he 
wrote  this  inscription  upon  a  copy  of  his  second  group  of  songs: 

"To  Frau  Clara  Schumann 
The  Greatest  Singer" 

His  final  cycle  was  to  be  also  for  her,  and  was  to  be  his  last  music, 
save  for  some  organ  chorale  preludes.  Clara  would  have  responded 
on  the  instant  to  the  unprecedented,  stirring  poignancy  of  the  Vier 
Ernste  Gesange;  tears  would  have  come  to  her  eyes  as  they  did  when 
Brahms  played  her  his  setting  of  Goethe's  sombre  Harzreise  on  the 
day  of  Julie's  wedding,  calling  it  his  "bridal  song."  The  diary  would 
have  received  a  paragraph  similar  to  the  one  she  then  wrote: 

"I  can  scarcely  remember  being  so  moved  by  a  depth  of  pain  in 
words  and  music.  This  piece  seems  to  me  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  expression  of  his  own  heart's  anguish.  If  only  he  would  for 
once  speak  as  tenderly!" 
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Sources 


Ihe  chronicle  of  Clara  Schumann  is  contained  in  her  diaries,  begun 
in  her  childhood,  carried  on  until  the  last  months  of  her  life.  More 
than  forty  Tagebiicher  are  filled  with  her  careful  script.  Her  cor- 
respondence with  Robert  Schumann  through  the  long  courtship, 
with  Johannes  Brahms  through  a  friendship  of  forty-three  years, 
provides  a  concurrent  record,  just  as  complete,  and  often  richer  in 
expression  of  thoughts  and  feelings.  The  author  has  tried  simply  to 
order  and  select,  sparing  the  characters  undue  assistance  from  his 
imagination,  hoping  to  preserve  the  authenticity  of  their  story  by 
allowing  them  to  act  and  speak  for  themselves. 

The  significant  pages  of  the  diaries  were  made  known  by  Berthold 
Litzmann  in  his  painstaking  biography,  Clara  Schumann — Ein 
Kiinstlerleben,  which  appeared  in  three  volumes,  between  1902  and 
1908.  Many  letters  between  Clara  and  Robert  were  first  published  in 
these  volumes,  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Jugendbriefe  which  Clara 
herself  had  edited  and  given  for  publication  in  1886.  To  these  were 
added  still  more  of  Schumann  (the  Neue  Folge,  appearing  in  1904) . 
Litzmann  published  in  the  biography  many  of  the  letters  between 
Clara  and  Brahms.  These  and  more  he  put  together  (with  Marie 
Schumann  as  co-editor),  the  new  collection  (Clara  Schumann- 
Johannes  Brahms  Brief  e)  appearing  in  two  volumes  in  1927,  shortly 
after  his  death. 

The  present  writer  is  indebted  to  all  of  these  books*  for  letters  or 
diary  extracts.  All  quotations  are  newly  translated  from  the  German, 
a  number  of  them  appearing  in  English  for  the  first  time.  He  is 
further  indebted  to  the  Erinnerungen  of  Eugenie  Schumann  (1925) 
for  details  from  a  delightful  and  intimate  family  picture  of  her 

*  All  have  been  published  by  the  Leipzig  firm  of  Breitkopf  and  Hartel. 
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mother  and  to  her  Robert  Schumann — Ein  Lebensbild  meines  Vaters 
(1931)  for  further  family  letters  and  recollections.  Aside  from  this 
book  and  Die  Davidsbundler  by  Adolf  Jansen  (1883),  the  contribu- 
tory biographies  of  Robert  Schumann  have  been  those  of  Joseph 
Wilhelm  von  Wasielewski  (1857)  and  Frederick  Niecks  (1925). 
The  only  biography  of  Friedrich  Wieck  was  written  by  Adolf 
Kohut.  The  records  of  Clara  Schumann's  life  give  many  little-known 
glimpses  of  Johannes  Brahms.  His  bibliography  need  not  swell 
these  pages. 

The  larger  part  of  Schumann's  letters  has  appeared  in  English: 
the  Jugendbriefe  as  Early  Letters  and  the  Neue  Folge  in  a  selection 
under  the  title:  The  Life  of  Robert  Schumann  Told  in  His  Letters. 
The  biography  by  his  daughter  has  not  been  translated,  nor  has 
Kohut's  life  of  Wieck.  Litzmann's  biography  of  Clara  Schumann 
was  published  in  translation  in  1913,  abridged  to  two  volumes.  The 
Clara  Schumann-Johannes  Brahms  letters  came  out  in  English  in 
1927,  likewise  abridged.  Fraulein  Schumann's  memoirs  were  pub- 
lished as  The  Schumanns  and  Johannes  Brahms  in  1927.  The  only 
book  on  Clara  Schumann  written  in  English  has  been  The  Girlhood 
of  Clara  Schumann,  by  her  pupil,  Florence  May,  published  in  1912. 
The  book  follows  Clara's  life  to  the  point  of  her  marriage.  All  of 
the  books  in  English  here  mentioned  are  out  of  print. 

J.  N.  B. 
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